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EDITOR'S  rREFACE. 


It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  offer  to  the  puhlie  so  large  a  work 
on  a  subject  already  treated  in  English  books,  to  justify  its 
position  and  explain  the  principles  followed  in  translating  and 
editing  it.  Strange  to  say,  though  some  of  the  greatest  English 
historians  liaA-e  devoted  themselves  to  Eoman  history,  there  does 
not  exist  any  standard  English  work  on  the  whole  subject. 
Portions  of  it  have  been  thoroughly  handled,  but  a  complete 
survey  is  not  to  be  found  except  in  little  handbooks ;  so  that 
the  Englishman  or  American  who  wants  as  a  worlv  of  reference 
for  his  library  a  history  of  Koine  down  to  the  close  of  its 
pagan  days,  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  it.  Even  if  he 
can  read  French  and  Grerman,  he  will  encounter  the  same  diffi- 
culty, nor  is  it  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  su])ply  tlie  ^vant  by 
two  or  three  special  histories.  Xo  doubt  the  English  edition 
of  ]\Iommsen's  history,  the  large  work  of  ^lerivale,  and  the 
incomparable  Gibbon  cover  the  ground,  but  they  cover  it  'AVi'iting 
from  widely  different  standpoints,  in  various  styles,  and  with- 
out any  general  iiidex  A^'hicli  could  enalile  the  ordinary  reader 
to  find  any  fact  required.  Moreover,  the  very  original  and 
suggestive  work  of  Mommsen  on  the  early  liistory  of  lioine 
is  totally  luisuited  for  ordinary  readers  and  for  ordinary  i-e- 
ference,  inasmuch  as  he  treats  with  silent  contempt  most  of 
the  popular  stories,  and  re-arranges  the  remnants  of  tradition 
according  to  new  and  peculiar  principles  of  his  own.  To  a 
public  ignorant  of  his  special  rc^searches — his  Itiiuiixrlip  Forsch- 
unf/cu,    and     /i'iiiiiis-c//rs    ,Sf'ia/s)-rc//f — the     histoiy,    published     witliout 
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rcforoiicos  or  explanations,  ninst  be  often  qnite  unintelligible. 
The  account  of  tlu^  early  reforms  in  the  Constitution,  .and  of 
the  relations  of  tlu^  Three  Assemblies,  are  so  totally  opposed  to 
the  accoimts  in  ordinary  English  histories,  that  the  thoughtful 
reader  is  eomph'tely  at  a  loss  to  find  out  when  all  these  noveltic^s 
were  discovered,  or  how  they  are  to  be  justified.  Aa\  edition 
of  this  fine  book,  with  some  such  information  in  footnotes,  would 
have  made  it  a  wmlv  of  far  greater  value;  for  it  represents 
a  school  of  thought  which  is  as  yet  quite  foreign  to  England, 
and  which,  undtn-  the  able  expositions  of  Rubino,  Monniiseu, 
Soltau  and  others,  bids  fair  to  displace  the  views  of  Niebuhr. 
even  when  corrected  and  moditied  by  Schwegler,  Lange,  and 
Clason.'  But  as  yet  these  matters  are  within  the  field  of 
controversv,  and  to  assume  all  liis  own  vi(nvs  as  proved,  may 
indeed  be  admitted  as  lawful  in  tlie  historian,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  a  wmk  professing  to  give  all  the 
facts  of   "Roman  history. 

The  broad  ditfcreiice  between  the  older  school  of  Nielmhr 
and  tliat  nf  .Mniiimseii  is  tliis  :  lliat  while  Niebuhr  sifts  tradition, 
and  tries  to  infer  from  it  wliat  are  the  real  facts  of  (virly 
Roman  history,  Mommsen  only  uses  tradition  to  corroborate  the 
inferences  drawn  concerning  early  Roman  history  from  an  analysis 
of  tli<>  ti-aditi(inal  facts  and  usages  still  surviving  in  historical 
(lavs,  :ind  explained  as  sur\ivals  by  critical  Roman  historians. 
Thus,  tile  usages  in  apjiointing  a  dictator  or  consul  lead  him  to 
infer  that  of  old  the  kings  were  appointed  in  like  manner,  these 
magistrates  liaving  taken  the  place  of  the  king.  Such  researches 
are    nahirally    only    of    \alue    in    reconstructing    early    roiisfi/ii/itniK/ 

history. 

'I'he  work  of  Dtiruv  iloes  not  adopt  this  method,  and  stands 
on  the  ground  of  Nicbuln-,  or  rather  of  Schwegler,  whose  valuable 
history,  like  that  of  our  own  Thirlwall,  is  regaining  its  real 
position  after  some  years  of  obscuration  by  a  more  bi'illiant, 
l)ut  not  impartial,  rival.  In(h'ed,  the  newer  critical  school  in 
Germany    cannot     yet,     and     jierhaps     never    will,    furnish     a     real 

'  The  first  plimp.se  of  thesi'  new  lights  in  ICnnrlish  is  to  !"■  foiiiid  in  Mr.  Sccli'v's  Indo- 
(Inrtion  to  his  cditinn  of  Lin/;  lime's  JCxiKiy  on  t/if  llnmnii  (ai/y/i/ii/iiDi,  and  liis  Jlislan/ 
are  originnl  and  independent  lalj<iurs  on  the  general  lines  of  Nii'lmlir. 
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history  of  early  Rome,  sueli  as  Niebulir's,  lime's,  Scliwcglers, 
or  the  present,  but  only  aeiite  and  often  convincing  essays  on 
the  constitution.  It  was  beyond  my  dutj'  to  introduce  these 
neAver  views  by  way  of  footnotes,  even  though  often  convinced 
of  their  tiaith,  for  I  imdertook  to  edit  Duruy's  great  work,  and 
not  to  supply  anything  niore.  Accordingly  I  have  confined 
myself  here  and  there  to  mentioning  a  fact,  or  suggesting 
a  different  view  of  some  event,  but  liave  avoided  stating  any 
conflicting  theory'.  Additional  books  of  reference,  however,  and 
these  i^riucipally  of  the  newer  school  above  described,  have  been 
sometimes  cited,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  improve 
another  capital  featiu'o  of  the  book — the  illustrations.  In  this 
respect  Duruy's  book  stands  alone,  giving  the  reader  all  kinds 
of  illustration  and  of  local  colour,  so  as  to  let  him  read  the 
history  of  Rome,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Italy,  and  among  the 
remains  of  that  history,  with  all  the  lights  which  archteological 
research  can  noA\'  afford  us.  In  many  places  I  have  left  out 
a  cut  which  seemed  of  little  authority,  and  siipplied  from 
photographs  (collected  in  Italy  and  Sicily)  better  and  truer 
pictiu'es.  I  have  had  recoui'se  to  contemporary  art,  and  given 
some  ideal  pictiu'es  of  great  events  in  Roman  history  as  imagined 
by  artists  learned  in  the  local  coloiu-  and  the  dress  of  the 
period.  Here  and  there  I  have  also  ventiu'ed  to  ciu'tail  the 
descriptions  of  battles,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
historians,  as  they  were  composed  from  pm-ely  rhetorical  con- 
siderations, and  have  no  claim  to  accuracy.  Enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  has  been  left  to  show  the  views  of  these 
patriotic  historians.  It  is  a  perpetual  cause  of  offence  and 
annoyance  in  the  extant  classical  historians,  that  instead  of  giving 
us  some  intelligible  account  of  military  movements,  they  suj)ply 
us  with  the  most  vulgar  and  often  absiu'd  platitudes  concern- 
ing tactics,  and  with  the  invented  harangues  of  the  respective 
leaders. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  the  book,  it  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Clarke  and  by  Miss  Ripley,  and  then  revised  carefully,  so 
that  we  may  hope  to  have  produced  a  faitliful  version  of  the 
original,  so  far  as  any  translation  can  claim  to  be  faithful ;  but 
let   no    reader    expect    that  we  have    turned    a    French  book  into  a 
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ivallv  English  book,  ;i  task  iici'haps  impossible,  and  at  all  events, 
requiriiit;  a  lifi'tinie  of  lubonr  and  consideration.  To  translate  six 
great  vohunes  is  a  very  different  task  from  composing  a  i)aragraph 
of  idiomatic  English  to  represent  a  paragraph  of  another  language. 
Wo  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  have  banished  all  traces  of  tb(^ 
original  from  our  version,  nor  did  we  deem  it  desirable  to  attempt 
such  a  labour.  Thi'  work  is  professedly  a  translatiim,  and  tiiany 
readers  may  not  be  displeased  at  a  certain  foreign  accent,  wliidi  in 
spoken  English  is  so  attractive. 

Tm.v.  C'oi.i...  Di'jiLiN.  ]><>*ii. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE     PRE-EOMAN     EPOCH, 


I. 

THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    ITALY. 


Coin  of  Auloiiiiiiis  i-epiesentiug'  Italy.' 


HORACE    ^vas    afraid    of     the     sea;     lie    called    it     Ocenuux    dis- 
■wciabilis^    the    element    wliich     separates;     and    yet    it    was 
even   f(ir    the   ancients,   the    element    which   imites. 

Looking  at  the  mountains,  which  run  from  Galicia  to  the  Cau- 
casus, from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gidf,  from  the  region  of  the 
Sp-tes  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  we  recognize  the  higher  parts  of 
an  immense  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  by  the  ^lediter- 
ranean.  These  limits,  marked  out  by  geography,  are  also,  for 
antiquity,  the  limits  of  history,  wliich  never,  save  towards  Persia, 
departed  far  froni  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Without  this 
sea,   the   space  it   occupies  would   have  been  the  continuation  of  the 

'  The  letters  tr.  pot.  an  abliieviatioii  of  "Tribuiiicia  Potestas,"  signify  the  tribunician 
power  with  whicli  the  Emperors  were  invested  ;  the  letters  cos.  iii.  mean  that  Antoninus  was, 
or  had  been,  Consul  for  the  third  time;  and  s.c.  that  it  was  by  oi-der  of  the  Senate,  "Senatus 
Consulto,"  that  the  piece  of  money  was  coined.  Antoninus  having  had  his  third  Consulship  in 
A.i>.  140,  and  the  fourth  in  14.''),  tlie  medal  is  eitlier  of  that  year  or  one  of  the  four  following. 
The  Senate  of  the  Empire  only  coined  bronze  money.  The  first  trib.  jxit.  dated  from  tlie  day 
of  the  prince's  accession :  since  Trajan's  time,  all  the  succeeding  ones  dated  from  the  1st  ot 
January.     Hence  the  number  of  the  trih.  put.  gives  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  reigu. 
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African  Sahara — an  inipassal)l(>  desert ;  hy  means  of  it,  on  tli(> 
contniry,  the  peoph>  settli'd  on  its  shores  Iiave  int(n'('lian,i>'ed  tlieir 
ideas  and  their  wealth,  and  if  Ave  exei^pt  thos(>  ancient  soeieties 
of  the  distant  East,  wliieli  always  have  remained  ai)ait  from  Enro- 
pean  progress,  it  is  around  this  eoast  that  the  tirst  civilized 
nations  have  dwelt.  Italy  thcri'torc^,  hy  its  position,  lielween  (treeee, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  by  its  elongated  shape,  Avhich  extends  almost 
to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  tOAvards  the  East,  is  in  tiuth  the 
centre  of  the  tineient  world,  at  once  tlie  nearest  point  to  tlie  three 
continents,  which  the  ^lediterranean  washes  and  miites.  Geo- 
graphy explains  only  a  portion  of  history,  hut  that  iioifion  it 
explains  well  ;  the  rest  belongs  to  nu^n.  Acccn-ding  as  they  show 
in  their  administration  Avisdom  or  folly,  tlu^y  turn  to  good  or  evil 
the  AA'ork  of  natnr(>.  The  sitnation  of  Italy,  therefore,  Avill  easily 
acconnt  for  her  Aaricd  destinies  in  ancient  times,  and  in  luodiTU 
up  t<i  a  recent  period;  il  will  acconnt  for  the  vigour  and  energy 
she  manifested  outside  her  liuiits  so  long  as  her  iidiabitauts  foruied 
an  iniited  people,  surronndcd  by  divided  tribes  ;  lat(T,  for  the  evils 
Avhich  overwhelmed  her  from  all  points  of  the  Inn'izon,  Avlien  her 
poAver  AA-as  exhausted  and  her  u.nity  destroyed;  it  accounts  for 
Italy,  in  a  AAord.  mistress  of  the  Avcu'ld  around  her,  and  Italy,  the 
prize    for  Avhicli  all   her  neighbonrs  contend. 

There  is  another  imjiortant  consideration.  If  the  position 
occupied  by  Italy  at  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  Avorld  favoured 
her  fortune  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  and  iirncnred  ]wy  so  many 
enemies  in  the  time  of  lur  Aveakness,  Avas  not  this  very  Aveakness, 
which  at  first  delivered  tlu>  peninsula  to  th(>  llomans,  and  after 
them,  for  fourteen  centuries,  to  the  stranger,  chiefly  due  to  her 
natural  conformation  ? 

SniTounded  on  three  sides  by  the  soa,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  Alps,  Italy  is  a  jieninsnla,  Avliich  stretches  toAvards  the  sonth  in 
two  ])oints,  Avliile,  at  the  north,  it  Avidens  into  a  semi-circle 
of  lofty  mountains,  above  Avhich  toAvers  maj(>stically,  Avith  its 
sparkling  suoav,  the  suiinuit  sometiuies  callvd  by  the  Lombards 
"  La  Ko.sa  dell'  Italia."  The  summit  next  in  height  to  Mont  I?lauc 
is  this  ^lonte  Kosa,  it  is  not  0(1(1  feet  loAver  than  tlie  giant  of 
KurojH'.'        Italy,    then,    con.sists    of    two    parts,     a    i)cninsnlar    ])art 

'    Mr.    I'.lliiiiMv.  ill  tlif  ("aiif.ixiis,  is  now  Kiinwii  l<i  In'  iln'  liiirlicsl    ( lS..")(Klfl.  i. 
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and  a  continental  part,  each  distinct  by  their  configiu-ation  and 
their  history.  The  one,  a  vast  \Aam,  formed  from  the  alhivia  of 
the  great  river  which  traverses  it,  has  been  at  all  times  the  battle- 
tield  of  Eiu-opeau  ambition ;  the  other,  a  narrow  ridge  of  movmtains. 
hollowed  by  rapid  torrents  and  ri^■ers,  and  shaken  by  volcanoes, 
has  almost  always  had  an  opjiosite  fate. 

This  peninsnla,  which  is  Italy  proper,  is  one  of  the  most  divided 
counti'ies  in  the  world.  In  its  inunmerable  valleys,  many  of  which 
are  quite  isolated,  its  inhabitants  have  acqiured  that  love  of  in- 
dependence which  mountain  populations  have  ever  shown,  but  with 
it  that  other  quality  which  compromises  this  much  loved  liberty 
— the  desire  of  keeping  to  themselves.  Every  A'alley  will  have 
its  state,  every  village  its  god.  Never  would  Italy  have  come 
forth  fr'om  its  obsciu'ity,  had  there  not  arisen  in  the  midst  of 
her  tribes  an  active  principle  of  combination.  By  diut  of  ability, 
of  coiu-age,  and  of  perseverance,  the  Senate  and  its  legions 
triumphed  as  well  over  natural  obstacles  as  over  the  interests  and 
passions  protected  by  these  ramparts.  Eome  united  together  all  the 
Italian  popidatiou,  and  made  of  the  whole  peninsula  a  single  polity. 

Eut,  like  the  oak  bent  do'wn  and  half  split  by  Milo,  which  rises 
again,  when  the  strength  of  the  old  athlete  is  exhausted,  and 
seizes  him  in  its  tiu-n,  Xatiu-e,  for  the  moment  overcome  by  Eoman 
energy,  recovered  her  sway,  and  when  Eome  fell,  Italy,  once  more 
free,  retiu'ned  to  her  constant  divisions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
modern  idea  of  great  nationalities  recovered  for  her  that  which, 
tMcnty-three  centimes  ago,  had  been  attained  by  the  ablest 
policy  supported  by  the  most  powerful  military  organization. 

Italy  was  destined,  then,  by  geogTai^liical  position,  to  pla\-  a 
great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  whether  she  acted  beyond 
her  limits,  or  whether  she  became,  herself,  the  prize  of  heroic 
struggles.  Eome,  too.  is  not  an  accident — a  chance  in  the  historv 
of  the  peninsula ;  it  is  the  moment  when  the  Italians,  united 
for  the  first  time,  attained  the  promised  end  of  their  common 
efforts — tlic  power  begotten  of  union.  Fndonbtedly  history  has 
often  been  obliged  to  say,  with  Xapoleon,  "  Italy  is  too  long  and 
too  divided."  But  when  there  were  foimd,  from  the  Alps  to  Malta, 
a  common  p(>ople  and  a  common  interest,  an  incomparable  prosperity 
became    the    glorious    lot    of  this  beautiful  country,   which  possessed 
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3,500  inilos  of  nmst-liuc,  witli  its  liravc  pdpiiliitior.  of  iiiouii- 
tainoors  and  sailors,  with  its  fciiilc  jirovinccs,  willi  its  natural 
liarbours  at  tlic  fodt  of  majestic  lorcsts — a  countrv  wliicli  had 
the  cuimnaud  <>\  two  seas,  and  liehl  the  key  of  tlie  passage 
from  one  to  tlie  other  of  tlie  tMo  great  basins  of  tlie  Mediter- 
rauoau.  lietM'eeu  the  East,  now  deeaying  tlirough  anarcliy,  and 
tlie  West,  still  new  to  civilization,  Italy,  united  and  diseijilined, 
naturally  toi)k  tlie  lead.  This  stage  of  Ininianity  took  ten 
ccutiu'ies  to  dawn,  groAv,  and  S2)read,  and  its  history  forms  Mliat 
is  called  the  History  of  Kome. 

A  modern  poet,  has,  in  a  single  line,  given  an  exact  deserip- 
tiou  of   this  country  : 

Cli'  A)irniiiii  pavlc  c'l  mar  ciniiiiila   c  I'Alpi'.  ' 

The  Alps,  wjiieli  divide  Italy  from  the  rest  oF  iMndjx^,  extend, 
from  Suvoua  to  Fiiime,  foi-  a  distance  of  about  1, !•")()  kilometres 
(TliO  miles);  the  breadth  of  the  mountain-mass  is  from  130  to  1(S0 
kilometres  (82  to  llo  miles)  under  the  meridians  of  S.  Gothard 
and  the  Septimer,  of  moic  than  200  kilometres  (143  miles)  in  the 
Tyrol.-'  The  perpetnal  snow,  piled  on  the  Mimmits,  forms  an 
iinniensc  glacier,  the  melting  of  which  feeds  the  rivers  of  upper 
Italy,  and  which  traces  agaiust  the  sky  its  brilliant  outline.  But 
the  water -shed,  behig  nearer  to  Italy  than  to  (Jermany,  does  not 
divide  this  broad  mass  into  e([ual  jjarls.  Like  all  the  great 
inouutaiu  chains  of  Europe'  the  Al])s  have  their  slope  less  st(>ep 
towards  the  Xorth,  whence  all  the  iinasions  liaNc  come,  and  llieir 
precipitous  descent  towards  the  S-iulh,  the  side  wliicli  has  received 
them  all.'  On  the  French  and  (iernian  side  the  mountains  run 
to  the  jilain  by  long  spurs,  which  break  the  descent,  while,  from  the 
I'iedmout    side    Mout    lilauc    appears  like  a  wall  of   granite,    sheer 

'  Wliicli  the  Apeiiiiine  divides,  and  the  sea  suiTOinvls,  and  tlie  Alp.«. 

■  From  St.  001118111  to  tlie  Straits  of  Messina,  Italy  measures  ti:?")  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadlb  of  from  8S  to  UK)  miles;  in  area,  ]H."),0()()  sijiiare  miles. 

'  AViili  the  exreption  of  the  Caucasus,  wliose  norllu'rii  slcijic  is  much  steejier  llian  llial  if 
the  s(  Mill. 

'  This  is  true,  especially  for  the  Maritime,  Ciittian,  Graian  and  IViiiiiiic  Al)is;  )iiil  llie 
Helvetian  and  Rhictiaii  .Mps  send  forth  to  the  .south  lon;r  ispm-.s,  forming  I  lie  high  valleys  of 
the  Tieiiuis,  of  the  Adda,  the  Adige  ami  the  Itrenta.  Oeograpliieally,  lhe.se  valleys  belong  to 
Italy  (canton  of  the  Ticino,  the  V'alleline,  and  part  of  tin'  Tyrol),  but  they  have  alwavs  been 
inhabited  by  races  foreign  to  the  peninsula,  vvhicli  have  never  protected  her  again.st  iiiviisiens 
from  the  north. 
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fur  abuut  10,000  feet  down  from  its  suiinuit.  Man  stops  at  the 
foot  of  these  cliffs,  on  Avhicli  liohl  neither  grass  nor  suow ;  and 
Xortliorn  Italy,  having  littk'  Al2)int'  pasture  huid,  is  not  like 
the  IJauphine,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyml,'  defended  by  a  race 
of   brave    mountaineers. 


Scale  of  : 


The  LtMiT  of  the  Alps  &  Apennines. 


Tiiis  difference  between  the  incline  and  extent  of  tlie  two 
sides  indicates  ,one  of  the  causes  wliich  ensured  the  first 
successes  of  the  expeditions  directed  against  Italy.  Once  masters 
of   the   northern   side,    the   invaders   had   only   a   inarch  of  a   day   or 


'  These  Alps  are  covered  witli  beaiilifiil  forests,  wliioli  Venice,  at  the  time  of  lier  power, 
turned  to  profit  ;  intractable  mountaineers  live  there,  lilie  the  inliabitants  of  the  Sette  Communi. 
One  of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  Julian  Alps  is  the  number  of  grottoes  and  subterranean  channels 
wliich  they  embrace.  From  the  river  Isonzo  to  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia  there  are  more  than  a 
tlioiisand,  and  the  natives  of  tlie  country  say  that  tliere  are  as  many  streams  below  the  soil  as 
tliere  are  over  it.  Channels  of  this  kind,  when  not  filled  with  water,  afford  an  entry  into  the 
Sette  Communi. 

"  The  question  of  tlie  boundary  between  the  .-Vlps  and  the  .-Vpennines  has  been  long  a 
subject  of  debate ;  the  engineers  have  decided  it  by  making  a  railroad  above  Sarona  over  tlie 
Col  d'Altase,  which  is  not  1,600  feet  in  height,  vvlieiice  one  desceiuls  into  the  famous  valleys  of 
the  Bormida  and  the  Taiiaro. 


yiii  i.NTKoiiucnox. 

two  to  bring  thoni  into  the  richest  ooiiutrv.'  Tims  Ttaly  lias 
uc'vor  been  able  to  escape  from  invasions  or  to  kt'c})  aloof  from 
European  wars,  despite  her  formidable  barrier  of  the  Alps,  with 
their  colossal  snnunits,  "  which,  Avhen  seen  close,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  seem  like  ijiauts  of  ice,  commissioned  to  defend  the  approach 
to    that    beautiful    e(mntrv."' 

The  Alps  are  joined,  near  Savon;i,  by  the  Apennines,  >vliich 
traverse  the  Avhole  peninsula,  or  rather,  whii'h  have  formed  it 
and  given  it  its  eharacti'r.  Their  mean  height  in  Lignria  is 
1,0(1(1  metres  (o,27o  feet),  but  in  Tuscany  they  are  much 
hitrher,  Avhere  the  ridges  of  rontrcmoli,  betwecni  Sarzana  and 
Parma,  of  Fiumalbo,  bi't'\\'c('n  Lucca  and  ^lodena,  of  Futa,  be- 
tween Florence^  and  Uologna,  attain  the  height  of  o,;>(J0  to 
:;,'.HM)  feet.  Thus  Etruria  was  jjrotected  for  a  long  time  by  these 
mountains  against  the  C'is-Alpine  (Jaids,  and,  for  sonic  months, 
against    Hannibal. 

The  highest  sunniiits  of  the  anIihIc  <hain  of  the  Apennines 
ai'e  tn  the  east  of  liome,  in  tlie  euuntiy  of  the  Marsians  and  the 
Vcstini  :  Velino,  8,1  cSO  fVi't  ;  and  Monte  (_'orno  y,52()  feet,  -whence 
can  be  seen  the  two  seas  which  wash  Italy,  and  even  the  numn- 
tains  (if  Illyria  nn  the  Kastern  shon-  of  the  Adriatic.  At  this 
lieight  a  peak  of  the  Alps  nr  the  Pyrenees  would  be  covered 
with  periK'tual  snow  ;  in  tlie  climate  el'  Itmiie  it  is  not  cold  enough 
to  form  a  glacier,  and  .AFonte  Corno  loses  its  snow  at  the 
end  of  July  ;  but  it  always  preserves  its  Alpine  landscape,  with 
the    bears   and    the    chamois    of   great    mountains. 

Three  branches  se]iarate  at  the  Avest  tVom  the  central  chain, 
and  cover  with  their  riimitieations  a  considerable  i)art  of  Etruria, 
Latium,  and  ( 'aiiip;nii;i.  ( >ne  of  these  branches,  after  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  plain,  rises  at  its  extremity  in  a  rock,  almost 
insular  to  the  proiuontory  of  Circe  (Mont(^  Circello),  where  is  shown 
the  grotto  of   the   mighty  sorceress.     Tiberius,   who,   on  the  question 

'  Aupnstiis  umlerstood  it,  ami  ill  iiider  to  (lefiMid  Itiily,  lu'  fiii.ied  tlie  Ifoman  oiitpniiti*  as 
far  as  the  Danube.  Marius  also  liail  gone  bevoiid  the  Alps  to  mi'i-l  tlie  Ciiiihri,  while  Catiilus, 
who  wished  only  to  defend  the  Italian  side,  was  forced  to  retreat  williDiil  a  battle  behind  the  Po. 
Thus  it  wa?  not  in  the  mountains,  but  behind  the  Adi^e,  that  (leiieral  iMniaparte  e.slabli.'-lied  bis 
line  of  defence  in  1  "SXi. 

"  Cicero,  (le  I'lor.  ('nnmtl.  14,  said  more  siiiijilv  :  "  Alpil>ii,><  Itaiiain  iimiiiveral  aiiiea  iialiira, 
lion  sine  aliquo  diviiio  iiiintHie." 


^^ 


i«aaMi^^ 
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of   demons,   beliovcd    neither    in    tliose    of    the    past   nor  m    those  of 
the  ])ves(^nt,  had  a  viUa  bnilt  near  tliis  dreaded  sjiot. 

From  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  there  ar(>  only  some 
hills  detaehed,  wliieh  descend  straight  towards  the  Adriatic.  Bnt, 
like  A'esnvins  on  the  ojiposite  coast  (3,948  feet),  Monte  Gargano 
forms,  over  the  Cxulf  of  Manfredonia,  a  solitary  group,  of  which 
one  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  5,283  feet.  Ancient  forests 
cover  this  mountain,  ever  beaten  by  the  furious  A\-inds  which  toss 
the  Adriatic. 

Below  Venosa  (Veuusia)  the  Apennines  separate  into  two 
branches,  ^\hich  siUTOund    the  Gulf 

of   Taranto ;    the  one    runs   tlu'ongh      /,•    •^vi^^^'M.  1/ 

the  land  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and 
ends  in  u  gentle  slope  at  Capo  di 
Leuca  ;  the  other  forms,  through 
the  two    C'alabrias,   a    succession   of  Coin  of  ■^/enusia.' 

undulated  tablelands,   one    of  wliich,    the  Sila,   4,910   feet-    high,   is 
nut  less    than   fifty  miles  long  from  Cosenza  to  Catanzaro.     Covered 


Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca. 

formerly     Avith     impenetrable     forests,     the     Sila     was     the     shelter 
of     fugitive     slaves     (Bruttians),     and     was     the     last     retreat     of 

On  the  obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  on  the  reverse,  an"  ea-jle  bearing  a  thunderbolt  ;  the 
letters  ae  (.bs)  signify  tliat  the  piece  is  bronze  money,  and  the  five  ooooo  that  it  was  a 
quincun.\ ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  weighed  h  oz.,  tlie  as  libralis  or  Roman  pound  weighing  1-  oz. 
Home  never  struck  the  quiiieim.\  ;  they  are  only  found  in  the  South  of  Italy. 

-  The  highest  top  of  the  Sila,  the  Monte  Nero,  is  nearly  (),000  feet  high. 


Ml  INTllOUVlTIOX. 

Ilamiibal  in  Italy.  Xovr  tine  pastures  have  partly  taken  tlu^ 
place  (if  these  furests,  Avlu'Uee  lionie  aud  Syracuse  ubtaiiietl 
then-  timber.  Ihit  the  temperature  there  is  ahvays  low  for  au 
Italian  country,  and  iidtwithstanding  it.s  jxisition  in  lat.  38°,  snow 
remains  durinc;  six  months  of  the  year.'  IStill  fm-ther  to  the  south, 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  Aspromonte  measiu-es  4,308  feet  hii;h. 
Furthermore,  while  beyond  Cajjo  di  Leuca  there  is  only  the  Ionian 
Sea,  beyond  the  lighthouse  of  Messina,  ■we  come  to  Etna  and  the 
triangle  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  au  evident  continuation  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

'Die  two  slopes  of  the  Apennines  do  not  differ  less  tlian  the 
two  sides  of  the  Alps."  On  the  narrow  shore,  -which  is  -washed 
by  the  Upj)er  or  Achiatie  Sea,  are  rich  pasture  lands,  "woodv  hills, 
separated  by  the  deep  beds  of  torrents,  a  flat  shore,  n(j  ports 
[importuosiDii  ///»■•<),■''  no  islands  and  a  stormj'  sea,  enclosed 
between  two  chains  of  iiuiuntaius,  like  a  long  valley  -where 
the  -winds  are  pent  in  and  rage  at  every  obstacle  they  meet.  On 
the  Avestern  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  Apennines  are  more 
remote  from  the  sea,  aud  great  plains,  Avatered  by  tranquil  rivers, 
great  gulfs,  natural  harbours,  numerous  islands,  as  well  as  a 
sea  usually  calm,  judinote  agriculture,  navigation,  and  commerce. 
llence  a  jioiiulatiuu  of  three  distinct  aud  op])osite  kinds  :  mariners 
about  the  ports,  hu.sbaudnu'n  in  the  plains,  and  slu'jiherds  in  the 
mountains ;  or,  to  call  tlu  ni  by  their  historical  names,  the  Italiotes 
and  Etruscans,  Kome  and  the  Latins,  the  Marsians  and  tho 
Samuites.'' 

Yet     these     plains     of     Campania,     of     Latium,     of     Etruria, 

'  liriig-uiere,  Oroprapli ie  Jf  rEuiope. 

'■'  Howfver,  Apulia,  with  its  extinct  volcano,  its  great  plains,  its  Lake  Lesina,  its  mavslies, 
Mtuated  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Mount  Oargano;'  beyond  tliis  the  niarshv  hut 
extremely  fertile  lands  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  ;  lastly,  tlie  numerous  harbours  of  Ibis 
coast,  repHKlucosonie  of  tlie  features  of  the  A\'esterii  Coast. 

'  .Ml  tlie  Islands  of  tlie  Adriatic,  witli  the  exception  of  tlir  uiiiinporlaul  gioup  (if  iIn' 
Tremiti,  are  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  wlierc  they  fonn  an  inextricable  hiliyrinth,  the  rcscirt  of 
pirates,  who  have  in  all  limes  levied  contributions  on  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic. 

*  All  the  extinct  as  well  as  active  volcanoes  are  west  of  the  Apemiines,  excijit  Mount 
Vultur  in  Apulia.  It  is  these  numerous  volcanoes  which  have  driven  the  .sea  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  Apemiines,  and  have  enlarged  tliis  coast,  whereas  the  opposite  .shore,  where  not  a  single 
volcano  is  to  be  seen,  is  so  narrow  ;  whence  come  also  those  hikes  in  tlie  midst  of  aiicieiil 
craters,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  marshes.  It  is  known  that  in  In:^^  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
changed  into  a  maisli  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  lowest  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  on  a 
line  joining  StromlKdi  to  tlie  ancient  craters  of  IWsena  and  Vico. 
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and  of  Apulia,  iiotwithstaudiug  their  extent,  cover  l)ut  a  ^•ery 
small  part  of  a  peninsula,  A\liich  may  be  described  generally  as 
a  country  bristling  -witli  mountains,  and  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
Why  need  we  >vouder  at  persistent  political  divisions  in  a  country 
so  divided  bv  nature  herself? — Aelian  counted  up  as  many  as 
1,197  cities,  each  of  -which  had  possessed,  or  aspired  to,  an  indepen- 
dent existence. . 

The  Apennines  possess  neither  glaciers,  nor  ^reat  rivers,  nor 
the  pointed  peaks  of  the  Alps,  nor  the  colossal  masses  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Yet  their  summits,  bare  and  rugged,  their  flanks  often 
stripped  and  barren,  the  deep  and  wild  ravines,  which  fiu-row 
them,  all  contrast  with  the  soft  outlines  and  the  rich  vegetation 
of  the  sub-Apennine  mountains.  Add  to  this,  at  every  step,  beauti- 
ful ruins,  recalling  splendid  traditions,  the  brightness  of  the  skj-, 
great  lakes,  rivers  which  tumble  from  the  mountains,  volcanoes 
mth  cities  at  their  foot,  and  everywhere  along  the  hoiizon  the 
si)arkling  sea,  calm  and  smooth,  or  terrible  when  its  waves,  lashed 
by  the  Sii'occo,  or  by  submarine  convulsions,  buffet  the  shore, 
and  beat  now  upon  Amalfi,  now  upon  Baiiie  or  Paestum. 

Europe  has  no  acti\'e  volcanoes  but  in  the  peninsula  and 
islands  of  Italy.  In  ancient  times,  subterranean  fires  were  at  work 
from  the  Carinthian  Alps,  Avhere  are  found  some  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  :  these  reach  as  far  as  the  island  of  Malta,  a  part  of  which 
has  sunk  into  the  sea.' 

The  basaltic  mountains  of  Southern  Tyrol,"  and  of  the  districts 
of  Yerona,  Yicenza,  and  Padua  ;  near  the  Po  the  catastrophe  of 
Yelleja  buried  by  an  earthquake  ;  in  Tuscany,  subterranean  noises, 
continual  shocks,  and  those  sudden  disturbances,  -which  made 
Etruria  the  land  of  prodigies  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
tradition  of  C'acus  vomiting  forth  flanies,-  the  gulf  of  CurtiTis,  the 
volcanic  matter  which  forms  the  very  soil  of  Pome,  and  of  all  its 
hills,  the  Janiculum  excepted;  the  streams  of  lava  from  the  hills  of 
Alba  and  Tusculum ;  the  innnense  crater  (38  miles  in  circumference), 
the  sunlcen  edge  of  which  shows  us   the  charming    lake  of  Albano 

'  The  Travels  of  Major  de  ValeutUienne.  The  volcanic  action  used  to  reach  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.  Manv  extinct  volcanoes  and  lava  are  found  in  the  regency  of  Tunis 
towards  El-Kef  (Sicca  Veneria).     Cp.  La  Regence  de  Turns,  hy  M.  Pelissier  de  Reynaud. 

-  Tliis  legend  is  true  so  far  as  concerns  the  recollection  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  T.atiiun, 
Ijut  it  is  false  in  placing  tlieni  on  the  Aventine,  the  abode  of  Cacus. 
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iiiul  that  (if  Xciiii,  wliifli  tlio  I\oinaus  used  to  call  thr  ^firror  of 
Diana;  the  U\u(mu1  of  Cieciilns  biiildiiij;-  at  I'raniosti"  walls  of 
flaiiios ;  tlio  ciioriiious  pile  of  lava  and  ih'ltrin  on  tlu^  sides  of  Mount 
Vultnr;'  the  islands  rising  from  the  sea,  of  which  Tjivy  speaks; 
the  I'hlegra'an  fields,  the  ancient  eruptions  of  the  island  of 
Ischia,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Etna,  and  so  many  extinct  craters — 
all  tli(>se  show  that  the  whole  of  Italy  was  once  situated  on  an 
inimensp   volcanic   centre. 

At  the  present  time  the  activity  of  th(>  suhlerranean  fires  seems 
to  he  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  in  Vesuvius,  whose 
eruptions  ai-e  always  threatening  the  charming  towns  A\liich  insist 
on  I'cmaining  close  to  this  formidable  neighbour;  in  Etna,  which, 
ill  one  of  its  couvulsious,  tore  away  Sicily  from  Italy,'-  and  in  tlu- 
Lijjari  Islands  situated  in  the  centre  of  th(^  seismic  s])here  of  the 
^rediterranean.  In  the  north  we  find  only  craters  half-tilled  up', 
the  volcanic  hills  of  Pionu^  of  Viterbo,  and  of  St.  Agatha,  near 
Scssa,  the  hot  streams  and  springs  of  Tusciinv,  the  tires  or  "hot 
springs"  of  Pietra,  3Iala,  and  Barigazzo,  and  lastly  those  of  ihe 
"Orto  deir  Inferno,"  the  Garden  of   Hell.' 

IJefore  the  year  79  a.d.  Vesuvius  ajipearcd  to  be  an  c-xtiuct 
volcano  ;  population  and  culture  had  reached  its  summit,  when, 
suddenly  reviving,  it  buried  Ilercnlaneum,  rompeii,  and  Stabiic 
undi'i'  an  enormous  mass  of  ashes  and  dust.  In  the  year  17'2, 
according  to  Procopius,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  that 
the  ashes  were  carried  by  the  winds  as  far  as  ( 'onstantinopl(>.  In 
1794  one  of  these  streams  of  incandescent  lava,  which  are  sonu'- 
tiinos  8  miles  long,  from  oUd  to  1,200  feet  in  breadth,  and  fnim 
24  to  30  feet  in  depth,  destroyTTl  the  beautiful  town  ol'  'I'driv 
del  (-Jreco.  Stones  were  luirlcd  to  the  distance  of  l,.'!()ll  yards; 
vegetation  far  away  was  destroyed  by  mephitic  gases;  and  witliin 
a   radius  of    10   miles,    ]ieople  went    with   toi'ches  at   mid-day. 

'  Tata  (lA'lt.  sill  Mnille  \'oltuve),  consiilcr.s  this  i.'xliii(;t  crali'V  as  niu'  of  lliciiio.il  icrrililr 
of  pro-liif-toric  Italy. 

''  The  name  of  the  town  of  lihrpiiini  (now  Reggio)  on  lln'  Siviiit,  si^niiifii-s  "  ruptmv." 

■''  Lakes  Averniis,  Liicrine,  .Mhano,  Nemi,  Oahii,  IJefiillo,  Srin  (iiiiliniin,  liraiciiiiio,  kv- 
KarthqiiaUes  are  still  fief|ueiit  in  tlic  neipliboiiiliood  of  licllnna  ami   Itassano. 

'  With  repaiil  to  the  "  Sals(>  "  of  tlie  ncijihhoiirhooil  of  I'arnia,  liegjrio  (di  Emilia),  Moih  iia 
ami  I!<ilogna,  which  are  alsf)  called  volcanoes  of  nuid.  we  innsl  not  confoimd  llieni  willi  iiue 
volcanoes,  although  they  pnsses.s  some  of  the  features  of  volciinic  rTiiplioiiH  In  \]w  Salse.  car- 
hiiri'tled  hydrofTPii,  ilii.  inflinnnahle  yas  of  llie  niTirslies.  ])ri'<lotninMlis. 
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Humboldt  lias  observed  tliat  the  frequency  of  the  eruptious 
varies  inversely  with  the  siz(»  of  the  volcano.  Since  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  has  diminished,  its  erujitions,  though  less  violent,  have 
become  almost  annual.  Its  terrors  are  no  more,  its  ciu'iosity  remains. 
Eich  travellers  come  from  all  parts,  and  the  Xeapolitans,  who  have 
short  memories,  while  exhuming  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  say  of 
their  volcano,   "  It  is  the  mountain  which  vomits  gold." 

In  ItiGO,  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  had  likewise  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  the  ol<l  tales  of  the  fury  of  Etna,  when  an  immense 
stream  of  lava  came  do-\vn  upon  their  town,  passed  through  the 
walls,  and  formed  in  the  sea  a  gigantic  mole  in  front  of  the  har- 
boiu-.  Fortunately,  this  formidable  volcano,  whose  base  is  113 
miles  in  circumference,  from  miiosc  svimiiut  there  is  a  view  of  750 
miles  in  extent,  and  which  has  gro^^^l,  by  excessive  piles  of  lava, 
to  the  height  of  10,870  feet,  has  very  rarely  any  eruptions. 
Stromboli,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Ijpari  Islands,  shows  fi'om  afar 
by  night  its  diadem  of  tii-e,  by  day  a  dense  mantle  of  smoke. 

Enclosed  between  Etna,  Vesu\'ius  and  Sti'omboli,  as  in  a  triangle 
of  fire,  Soiithern  Italy  is  often  shaken  to  her  foundations.  During 
the  last  three  centmies  no  less  tliau  a  thousand  earthquakes  are 
recorded,  as  if  that  part  of  the  peninsula  were  lying  on  a  bed  of 
moving  lava.  That  of  1-138'  cleft  the  soil  near  Pozzuoli,  and  there 
came  forth  from  it  Monte  J^uovo,  459  feet  high,  which  filled  up  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  now  only  marked  by  a  small  pond.  In  1783  the 
whole  of  Calabria  was  wi'ecked,  and  forty  thousand  people  perished. 
The  sea  itself  shared  these  horrible  convulsions  ;  it  receded,  and  then 
retiu-ned  42  feet  above  its  level.  Sometimes  new  islands  appear ;  thus 
have  risen  one  after  another  the  Lipari  Islands.  In  1831  an  English 
man-of-Avar,  on  the  open  sea  oft  the  coast  of  Sicily,  felt  some 
fiolent  shocks,  and  it  was  thought  she  had  grounded  :  it  was  a  new 
volcano  opening.  Some  days  after  an  island  ajipeared  about  230  feet 
high.  The  English  and  the  Xeapolitans  were  ah'cady  disputing  its 
ownership,  when  the  sea  took  back  in  a  storm  the  volcanoes  gift.' 

For   Sonth(>rn    Italy,    the   danger   lies   in    sulitcnTanean    fires,   for 

'  Livy  speaks  (iv.  21 1  of  numerous  eartliquakes  in  Central  Italy  and  in  Home  itself  in  434. 
Tlie  ovei-Howing  of  the  Alban  lake,  during  tlie  war  with  the  Veientines,  is  perhaps  due  to  an 
event  of  this  kind.  • 

"  Inthe.se  .same  parts  the  oahlo  from  f'asliiri  to  Malta  wa>  twite  broken  in  IS.^S  near 
Maretimo  by  submarine  erupt  ions. 
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Xortlieru  and  Wosteni  Italy  it  lies  in  water,  (>ither  stagnant  and 
pestilential,  or  dver-tlowing  and  inundating  tln^  oonntrv  and  tilling 
up  the  ports  with  sand.  From  Turin  U>  Venice,  in  tlie  rich  i)lain 
watered  hy  the  Po,  between  tlie  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  nut  a 
single  hill  is  to  he  seen;  and  cunse([nently  the  torrents,  which  rush 
down  from  the  hcdt  of  snowy  mountains,  expose  it  to  dreadfxd 
ravages  hy  their  inundations.'  Tliese  torrents  have,  indeed,  created 
the  whole  ])lain,  hy  tilling  up  witli  alluvial  deposits  tlie  gulf  which 
the  .Vdriatic  ISea  had  formed  there,  and  \\hose  existence  is  in-oved 
hy  the  remains  of  mariiu>  animals  found  in  tlu>  (>nvirons  of  Piacenza 
and  Milan,-  as   well  as  by  the  sea-fish  Avhieh  still  haiuit  its  lakes. 

Springing  from  Blount  Yiso,  and  rajjidly  swelled  hy  the  waters 
which  run  down  from  the  slojx's  of  the  Alpine  (Jiant,''  the  Po  is  th(> 
greatest  river  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  celehrated  in  the  Avorld. 
If  it  had  a  free  outlet  into  the  Adriatic,  it  would  oi)eu  to  navigation 
and  commerce  a  magniticent  territory.  15ut  the  condition  of  all 
rivers,  flowing  into  seas,  which,  like  the  Mediterranc-an,  have  no 
tides,  renders  them  unfit  for  sea  naWgation.  The  Italian  torrents 
bring  to  the  Po  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  which  I'aise  its  lied* 
and  form  at  its  mouth  that  delta  before  which  the  sea  recedes 
each  year  about  '220  feet. 

Adria,  wliich  jnvceded  Venice  in  the  command  of  the  Adriatic, 
is  at  the  present  day  more  than  19  miles  inland;  Sjiina,  another 
great  seaport  was,  in  the  time  of   Strabo,   30  stadia  from  tlie  coast, 

'  '•  .    .    .    8ic  ag^eriljiis  riiplic  qiuiin  spunifiis  aiiinis. 
Exiit  oppositasqiie  evicit  gurgite  iiiulfs, 
Fertur  in  arva  fureiis     .    .     . 

Cum  .stabulis  armenta  tulit.  (Vergil  .En.,  ii.  4i)fi). 
-  Kamazziiii  bflieved  also  that  tlie  whole  country  of  Modena  covers  a  sulitcnuiu'an  lakr. 
This  wouM  explain  the  prodigy,  which  slarlli'il  ilie  whole  Senate,  of  fisli  wliidi  caine  forth  from 
the  earth  under  tlie  plough-share  of  tlie  lidian  peasant.  Near  Xarhoniie  there  had  also  been 
a  subterranean  lake,  where  they  used  to  lish  wiili  a  lance.  Cf.  J-Slrabo  I  \'.  1.  (i.  Tin  y  are 
found  in  many  places. 

"  The  height  of  Mount  Viso  is  l:?,-")50  feet.  Tin-  Iribiilarii-s  of  the  I'o  :  on  tin-  liglil  bank. 
the  Tanaro,  the  Trebbia,  who.se  banks  have  been  the  scene  of  great  batik's;  the  Keiio,  where 
was  the  Island  of  the  Triumvirs:  on  the  left  liank,  tlie  Ticino,  the  Ailda.  tlie  large.«t  tributary 
of  the  Po,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Mincio. 

'  Napoleon  I.  thought  of  ha\iiig  a  new  bed  dug  for  lln-  To  :  for  in  its  present  slate  im- 
minent dangers  tlireaten  the  (oiiutry  which  it  traverses  in  the  lower  part  of  its  cour.se,  where 
the  rising  of  its  beil  has  caii.'sed  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  waters  wliich  overflow  the  surface  of 
the  count n-.  (De  I'nmy,  Sfr/ierc/ics  kui-  tc  Synthiif  liiididiilhjiif  dr  V Itiitu-).  During  the  last 
two  centuries  only  M.  de  Proiiy  lias  cahiilatcd  the  ]ii-oloiigat  ion  ipf  tin-  AA\-a  by  l'.')0  feet  a  year. 
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and  Ravenna,  tlio  station 
of  the  Imperial  fleet, 
is  now  suiTouiuled  by 
woods  and  marshes. 
Venice,  alsu.  has  too 
long  suffered  the  chan- 
nels (if  its  lagoons  to 
lie  stopped  up  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Breiita. 
The  piirt  of  Lido,  from 
which  the  fleet  which 
carried  forty  tliousand 
crusaders  went  forth,  is 
now  only  navigable  for 
small  boats,  and  that 
of  All)iola  is  called 
the  '  Porto  secco  (dry 
port).' 

The  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  is  sm-- 
rounded  by  a  seinicirele 
of  mountains,  which 
send  forth  to  the  Adri- 
atic several  streams, 
whose  ravine-beds  afford 
an  easv  defence  against 
anv  invasion  from  the 
Julian  Alps.  Of  all 
these  olistacles  the  last 
and  most  formidable  is 
the  Adige,  a  broad  and 
miglity  river  at  its  very 
di'parture  from  the 
mountains. 

In     i)eiiinsular      Italv 


St 


ral).  V.  1.  r.     It   liii.l  a  treasure  house  at  IVlvlu:  and  is  conjectured  to  bo  the  pre- 
sent villape  of  Spina. 

■'  AVe  cannot  .«.iv  whether  this  medal,  one  .,f  the  beautiful  bronzes  of  the  French  national 
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th(^    Apomiiuos    niv    too   near    Imtli    seas  to  send  them    great    rivers. 

However,  the  Aruo  is  75 
iiiih^s  long,  and  the  Tiber 
I'.in  miles.  But  this  king 
of  aneieiit  rivers  is  sad  to 
look  at ;  its  waters,  con- 
stantly filled  with  reddish 
mud,  eannot  be  used  for 
drinking  or  bathing,  and  in 
order  to  supply  the  detieiency, 
luimerous  aqueducts  brought 
into  iionie  the  water  of  the 
no  i  ghb  o  u  r  i  n  g  mountains. 
Hence  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Eoman  architecture: 
triumi)hal  arches  and  mili- 
'i^  tary  roads  for  the  legions ; 
amphitheatres  and  acpieducts 
for  the  to^vlls.  Moreover, 
all  the  water  courses  of  the 
A])eunines  have  the  capricious 


Cdllei-I  ion,  anil  wliicli  l)oai's  tho  liead  of 
a  bcardi'il  IJaoclms,  belongs  1o  Adria 
on  till'  borders  of  tlie  Po,  or  to  that  of 
rioemini.  The  character  of  the  thvei' 
letters  on  this  piece  hat  (for  lladria), 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
third  century  before  our  era.  The  'as' 
<lenotod  with  the  llomans  the  monetary 
unit.  It  on^ht  exactly  to  wei>rh  a 
lioniau  pound,  that  is  exactly  twelve 
ounces,  or  WS  .«criiples,  wlience  the 
name  ''as  libralis."  The  real  weight, 
however,  on  the  average,  is  not  more 
than  ten  ounces.  Tlie  Romans  have, 
wilhoul  doulit,  kept  to  tliis  usage 
biH'ause  ten  ounces  of  bronze  were  worth 
_  in  Italy  a  scruple  of  silver  or  -i-  of  a 

silver    pound.       Mnmniseu's     liixf.    (if 

•liorc.  lloman  Vnmn'je. 

*  The  Adige,  250  miles  in  length, 
the  Bacchiglione  02,  tin-  Hrenta   112. 
.f  llie  nioutlis  (jf     the  Piave  IJi),  the  Tagliamento  33,  the 
Lsonzo  50. 
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Present  slate  of  coast  to  the  goutl 
the  Po. 
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character  of  torrents :'  -wide  aud  rapid  in  spring-time,  they  dry  up 
in  Slimmer,  and  are  at  all  times  abnost  useless  for  navigation.'-  But 
how  beautifid  and  pictm-esque  is  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of 
theii-  sti-eams,  and  in  the  valleys  where  their  tributaries  descend  I 
The  waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  the  most  charming  of  sights,  make  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  ■wild  grandem-  of  the  Eoman  campagua ; 
and  near  Terni,  at  the  Cascade  delle  Marmore,  the  Yelino  falls  into 
the  Xera  from  a  vertical  height  of  540  feet,  then  rushes  in 
cataracts  over  the  huge  boulders  which  it  has  brought  do\Yn  fi-om 
the  mountaiu. 

All  the  lakes  of  UppL'r  Italy  are,  like  those  of  S^vitzerland, 
hollow  valleys  (Lake  !Maggiore,  39  square  miles ;  Como,  3-5 ;  Iseo, 
14 ;  Garda,  34)  where  the  streams  fi-om  the  moimtains  have 
accumulated  till  they  have  found  iu  the  belt  of  rucks  and  land 
the  depression  whence  they  have  made  theii'  escape  and  given  rise 
to  rivers.  Those  of  the  piaiiusula,  on  the  contrary,  hUiug  up 
ancient  craters  or  moimtain  basins,  have  no  natm-al  outlets,  and 
often  tlu'eaten,  after  long  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow,  to 
uiuudate  the  sm-roundini;-  countrv  :  such  "were  the  overtiowina'  of 
Lake  Albano,  the  signal  of  the  downfall  of  Teii,  and  those  of  Lake 
Fucino,  which  at  times  rose  54  feet,  and  has  lately  lieen  (kained. 
There  are  others,  as  Lake  Bolsena,  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  25  miles 
round,  and  the  famous  Trasimene  lake,  resulting  from  an  earth- 
quake.'' The  rains  have  filled  up  these  natiu-al  cavities,  and  as  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  low  they  supply  just  sufficient  water 
to  compensate  the  loss  produced  by  evaporation.  Tliere  hardly  issue 
fi-om     them     even    insignificant     rivers.       Lake    Trasimene,    at    its 

'  Often  and  iifteii  iu  tlie  luidJle  ages,  Florence,  \vhicb,  bv  the  way.  was  built  ou  a  dried  up 
marsh,  was  near  being  carried  away  by  the  Arno.  In  1656,  Raveuna  was  flooded  by  the  Eouco 
and  the  Moutone  :  aud  in  the  last  century  Bologna  and  Ferrara  have  many  times  been  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  blows,  as  the  ProveufaLs  aud  Aviguonnais  did,  on  the  subject  of  the  Durance, 
to  decide  the  spot  where  the  ]leno  should  join  it.  Tlianks  to  the  numerous  cavities,  where 
during  the  winter  the  water  of  its  sources  stores  itself,  the  Tiber  does  uot  sink  much  at  its 
summer  level. 

^  Other  water-courses  of  peninsular  Italy  :  at  the  ^^■est,  the  Magra,  the  boundary  of 
Tuscany  and  Liguria,  36  miles  in  length;  the  Chiaua,  the  Nera,  and  the  Teverone  (Anio), 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber:  the  Garigliauo  (T^iris),  70 miles;  the  Tolturno,  S3:  the  Sele;  the  Lao: 
at  the  East,  the  Pisatello  (Rubicol ;  the  Metauro:  the  Esiuo:  the  Trouto,  56  miles:  the  Pescara 
(Aternus),  83;  the  Sangro,  83:  the  Biferno,  5s ;  the  Fortore,  8l  ;  and  the  Ofauto,  114. 

'  There  is  some  doubt  on  this  point,  for  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  some  travellers 
(Dennis,  Etruria  i.,  p.  514)  and  some  learned  men  (Delesse,  Hevue  de  geol.  IS"?)  regard  as  a 
crater. 
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groatost    doptli,    does    not   ivacli   oH   fi-ot,   aud   it   will   sonn   ha  e   thr 
fat(>  of  Lake  Fuciuo. 
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The  present  conililiiiii  of  the  I'ciiiliiio  Marshes. 

Stagnant  waters  cover  a  }>art  of  the  coast  to  the  West  and  to 
the  Soutli  :  it  is  the  realm  of  fcv(>r.  The  yonnger  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  unhealthiuess  of  the  coasts  of  Etruria,  M-her(>  the  Marennna, 
Avhich  the  Etruscans  had  once  drained,  was  re-appearing.  In  Latium 
the  sea   fornierlv  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sofia  and 
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Coiu  of  Buxeutum. 


Privcrnnm,  about  9  miles  in  from  the  present  coast :'  from  the 
lime  i)f  Straho,  the  whole  eoast  from  Ardea  to  Antium  was  marshy 
and  unhealthy  ;  at  Antium  the  Pontine  marshes  commenced.  Cam- 
pania had  the  marshes  of  Mintiu-me  and  of  Linternum.  Further 
South,  the  Greeks  of  Buxeutum,  of  Elea,  of  Sybaris,  and  of  Meta- 
pontuni  had  to  dig  thousands  of  canals  to  di-aiu  the  soil  before 
putting  in  the  plough.  Apu- 
lia, as  far  as  Mount  Yultur, 
had  been  a  vast  lagoon,  as 
well  as  the  country  around 
tlic  niduths  of  the  Po,  fidly 
lOU  miles  south  of  its  modern 
mouth.'  Lombardy  also  was, 
for  a  long  time,  an  immense 
marsh,  and  to  the  Etrxiscans  are  attributed  the  tirst  embankuients 
of  the  Po.  The  banks  of  the  Trebia,  the  territories  of  Parma, 
of  ]\Io(h'na,  and  of  Bologna,  had  not  been  cbained  till  the  Axorks 
of  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  who,  diu'iug  his  censorship  (109  B.C.),  made 
navigable  canals  between  Parma  and  Placeutia."  There  is  nothing 
so  '^■hanning  and  so  ti'cacherous  as 
those  plains  of  the  '  [Mal'aria  ; '  a 
clear  sky,  fertile  land,  where  an  ocean 
of  verdiu'e  waves  under  the  sea-breeze ; 
all   around  there    is  calm  and  silence; 

,  1  -111  1  •   1  Coiu  of  Metapoiitum. ' 

an  atmosphere  nuld  anil  warm,  Avnich  ^ 

seems  to  bring  life  but  carries  death.     "  In  the  ^laremma,"  says  an 

Italian  proverb,  "  one  grows  rich  in  a  year,  but  dies  in  six  months." 

'•  ,     .     .     .La  Maiemma, 
Dilettevole  molto  e  poco  sana.'' ' 

How    many   peoples,    once   flourishing    and    powerful,     are    sleeping 
here    their    last    sleep  !     Cities    also    can    die — Oppiihi    jio^^.^c     mori 

'  l)e  Prony,  Descr.  Hydrug.  et  Hist,  des  Marais  Pontius,  pp.  73  and  176. 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Kat.  iii.  20.     Cuvier,  Difc.  sur  hs  Revolutions  du  Globe,  p.  216. 

'  lu  1S7  B.C.  the  Consul  .Emilus  Lepidiis  continued  the  Flaminiau  Koad  from  Kimini  to 
Bologiia,  and  to  Placentia.  and  from  thence  to  Aquileia,  lyci'cXoi'/io'of  rd  i\i]  (Stral)o  \.  i.  11. 
In  the  year  160  B.C.  the  C'on.«ul  Cethegus  received  as  his  province  the  duty  of  draining  the 
Pontine  Marshes  (Li\y,  Epitome,  xlvi). 

*  On  the  ohverse,  this  medal  bears  the  head  of  the  hero,  Leucippo.s,  the  founder  of  the 
city  ;  on  the  reverse,  au  ear  of  corn  with  a  bird  on  the  leaf. 

^  '  Very  delightful  and  vei-y  unwholesome.' 
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said   tli(^   j)nct    Tiutilius.    -wlicii    foiitoini)l;itiii<jj,    flfto(>ii    oc^iitiirios    iigo, 
tlio  cnimliliiig-  ruins  of  a  ,<j:roat  toAvii  of  l''trm"ia. 

To  ivstrain   and  direct   tlioir  streams  was  tlion.   fur  tlic  Italians, 
nut   only   a   means,   as  with   other  juMiple,   of   uaininfi;   lands  for  a<iri- 
(■ultiirc,    lint    a    (|iiesti(in    of     life     and     death.       Thesp    lakes    at    th(> 
sunnnit    id'    iiiDuntains,    these    rivers    overdowin^    their   hanks    every 
spring-,    or    ehanj;inii'    their   beds,    these    marshes,     -which    under    an 
Italian  sun  so  (|uickly  breed  the  jdague,   compelled  them  to  constant 
effoi'ts.      "\Mienever  they   stopi)ed,   all   that   they  had  conipicred   with 
so  much    troidde  reverted   te  its  j)ristine    state.'     To-day    Baia?,    the 
delijihtful    retreat    of    the    l\oman    nobles;    Psestum,    with    its    fields 
of    roses    so    much  belo\-ed    by    Vergil — Icpidi    rn^arid    Pa'^fi ;    rich 
Capua,    C'nm;e,  which   Avas  oneo  the    most    important    city    of    Italy, 
Sybaris,    which   was  the   most   voluptuous,   are  in  the  midst  of   stag- 
nant    and    fetid    waters,     in     a     fever-breeding     jdaiu,    'where     the 
deoaying    soil    consumes    nmre    men    than   it   can   feed.'      Pestilential 
niiasma.    solitude,    and    silence    hav(>     also     conquered    the    shores    of 
the    Gulf   of    Taranio,    once    covered    with    so    many  towns;    lejirosy 
and     elejdiantiasis     in     Ajndia     and     Calabria     exhibit     the    hideous 
diseases     of     the    inter-tropical     regions,     tiviversed     by      "untamed 
waters."     In  Tuscany,  120  miles  of  coast  line,   in  Latinm,  82  square 
miles    of    land,    have  been  abandoned  to  ]>oisonous  iutiuencos.     Here 
the    wrath    of    man    lias    aided    that    of    nafui'c.       Pome    had  ruined 
Etruria    and    exterminated    the    A'olscians;     but     water     invaded    the 
dejiopulated    coiuitry ;    the    malaria,    extending    gradually    from    Pisa 
to    Terracina,    reached    Pome    herself;    and  the   eternal   city  expiates 
now,    in    the    midst    of    her    wastes    and   her  uidH'althy    climate,    the 
UK  rciless    war    waged    by     her     legions.-'       At    the    jioini     where  but 
lately    the    Maremma    of     Tuscany    and    that    of     the    States    of    the 
C'hiirch    jiiiu    the    saddest    of    solitudes    meets    the    eye;    not    a    hut 
nor  a  tree  to  be  seen,  but  huge  fields  of  asphodi'l,   the  flower  of  the 
tomb.     One    day,   about    fifty    years   ago,   a   vault,   hidden  nnd(>r  the 
gi'ass,  gave  way  under  the  heavy  tread  of   an  ox  ;    it  was  a  funeral 
chamber.     Excavations  were  jivuscculed.      In  a   little  lime  2(100  vases 


'  Miiratini  (Itrr.  Hal.  Script,  ii.  0!)l.aiifl  Ani.  Ital.  (linn.  21)  lias  sliown  liciw  fjiiickly 
tbe  (Iraincd  lands  tjecaine  maisliy  again  aswinn  as  cultivation  is  suspended. 

"  Cicero,  rfp  Hep.  ii.  6.,  said  of  Rome:  "Locum  ....  in  regione  pestilenti  saliilucni,"  and 
Livy,  V.  'A,  "saliil)Hninioscollee." 
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aud  iitlier  objects  of  art  woro  discovered,'  and  Etruscau  civilization 
was  reclaimed  from  oblivion. 

The  name  of  the  rich  city  which  had  buried  so  many  marvels 
in  its  tombs  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Roman  historians. 
and  must  have  reihained  unknown  but  for  an  inseriiJtion  which 
mentioni'd  its  defeat  and  the  triumph  of  its  conqueror.'-  The  Yul- 
cientes  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  Etruscan  liberty.  How  hea\'v 
were  the  hands  of  Rome  and  of  Time,  and  liow  many  flourishing 
cities  they  have  destroyed  !  But  again,  how  many  wonders  does 
the  Italian  soil  reserve  for  the  futiu-e,  when  the  malaria  is  ex^xdled, 
and  the  to-rnis  it  has  slain  shall  deliver  up  their  secrets.' 

Bordering  on  the  great  Alps,  and  reaching  to  Africa,  Italy 
has  every  climate,  aud  can  have  all  kinds  of  cultiu-e.  In  this 
double  respect  she  is  divided  into  foiu-  regions :  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  tiu-ued  towards  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
the  plains  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  two  points  in  which  it 
terminates.^ 

Calabria,  Apulia,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Abruzzi  have 
almost   the    sky    and    the    productions    of    Africa :    a    climate    clear 

'  M.  Noel  des  Vergers  has  narrated  with  eloquence  the  emotion  he  felt,  when,  in  an  ex- 
cavation that  he  made  in  the  same  necropolis  of  Vulci:  "At  the  last  blow  of  the  pick,  tlie 
stone,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  gave  way,  and  the  light  of  the  torches  ilhunineil 
vaults  where  nothing  had  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  disturbed  darliness  and  silence. 
Everything  was  still  iu  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  when  the  entrance  had  been  walled  up,  and 
ancient  Etruria  arose  to  our  view  in  the  days  of  her  splendour.  On  their  funeral 
couches,  warriors,  covered  with  their  armour,  seemed  to  be  resting  after  the  battles  thev  had 
fought  with  the  Romans,  or  -with  our  ancestors,  the  Gauls — forms,  dresses,  stuffs  and  colours  were 
visible  for  a  few  minutes,  then  all  vanished  as  the  outer  air  penetrated  into  the  crypt,  where 
our  fliL-liering  torches  threatened  at  tirst  to  be  extinguished.  It  was  a  calling  up  of  the  past, 
which  lasted  not  even  the  brief  moment  of  a  dream,  and  passed  awav,  as  it  wei-e,  to  punisli  us  for 
our  rash  curiosity, 

['  Like  that  long  buried  bud>'  of  the  king. 
Found  lying  with  his  arms  and  ornaments, 
Which,  at  a  touch  of  air,  a  breath  of  lieaven. 
Slipped  into  ashes,^as  found  no  more.'  Tenni/smi.'] 

Wliile  these  frail  remains  crumbled  into  du.st  in  contact  with  tlie  air  tlie  atmosphere  became 
clearer.  We  then  .saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  another  population  due  to  the  artists  of  Etruria. 
Mural  paintings  adorned  the  crypt  all  round,  and  seemed  to  come  to  life  with  the  Hash  of  our 
torches." 

-  Fast.  Capit.,  ad.  ann.  47.3.  Triumph  of  T.  Coruucanius  iu  2S0  for  his  victories  over  the 
Vulcientes  and  Volsinienses. 

'  Those  unhealtliy  countries,  where  a  thick  vegetation  covers  the  ruins,  protect  so  well 
against  curiosity  even  the  inomiinents  which  are  there,  that  a  century  ago  the  temples  of 
Pa;stum  were  not  known,  ami  also  a  few  years  ago,  the  curious  necropolis  of  Castel  d'.^sso, 
of  Xorchia  and  of  Soana. 

In  antiquity   Italy  uliuuiidHl  more  in   woods  and  marshes,  and  the  winter  was  colder. 
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and  dry.  but  scordiiiiii' ;  tlir  paliii-troc,  -wliicli,  at  licggio,  some 
times  rij)eus  its  fruit,  tlie  aloes,  tlie  medlar,  the  oraugc  and  the 
Umiioii  ;  ou  tlie  coast  the  olives,  which  ar(>  tlie  source,  as  foriU(>rly, 
of  the  -wealth  of  the  country  ;  further  uji,  for  2000  feet,  forests 
of  chestimt  trees  covering  a  part  of  tli(>  Sila.-  But  from  Pisa  to 
the  middle  of  Campania,  between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the  niouu- 
tains,  the  malaria  reigns  ;  the  soil  is  abandoned  to  herdsmen,  and 
although  verv  fertile,  \\aits  for  the  labour  of  man  to  i)roduce 
its  old  return.  Already,  in  Tuscany,  tenant-farming  is  dri\ing 
back  the  Maremmu,  and  the  land  is  peopled  again  A^'llere^•er  it  is 
di'aiucd. 

AboAc  these  plains,  ou  tlu'  first  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
from  Provence  to  Calabria,  tlu'iv  extends  tlu-  district  of  the  olivi-, 
the    mulberry    tree,     the    arbutus,    the    myrtle,    the    laurel,    ;nid    the 

vine.  This  latter  grows  so  freely  that 
it  may  be  seen  reaching  the  top  of 
the  poplars  -which  support  it ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
used  to  be  sho-wn  at  Popnloiiia  carved 
in  a  vine  trunk.     Further  up,   on  the 

Coin  iif  I'ciiiuldiiia.'  ,    .  i       i        ,     ^  i 

mountain,  eouu"  chestnut  trees,  oaks, 
and  elms  ;  then  fir  trees  and  larch.  The  summer  snow  and  the 
fi'ceziiig  wind  iciiiiud  one  of  Switzerland  but  for  the  flood  of 
dazzling  light  Irnm  the   Italian  sky. 

But  it  is  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Po,  when  coming  down  from  the 
Alps,  that  the  traveller  receives  his  fii'st  and  most  jdeasant  iiii- 
pressicms.  Prom  Turin,  as  far  as  Milan,  he  keeps  in  view  the  line 
of  the  glaciers,  Avhich  the  setthig  sun  colours  with  brilliant  tints 
of  rose  and  purple,  and  makes  them  glitter  like  a  magnificent  con- 
flagration spreading  along  the  sid(>s  and  im  the  summits  of  the 
inoiintains.  In  spite  <if  the  vicinity  of  the  j)erpetual  snow  the  cold 
does  not  descend  far  on  this  rapid  slope  ;  and  a\  hen  the  sun  bursts 
forth  in  the  immense  amphitlieatre  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  its  rays, 

[This  i.- pi(ived,  for  lii.sturical  times,  not  oiil\  Ijy  allusions  like  IloraCL''«  "  Vides  ut  altaslet 
iiive  caiididiim  8oractc,'' &c.  ;  Init  by  the  researches  of  Helm,  in  his  well-linown  work  on  the 
spread  of  domestic  animals  and  plants  in  antiquity. — EdS^ 

'  On  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Minerva  with  helmet  ;  on  the  reverse,  a  crescent  and  a  star 
with  the  vyords  I'vpi.v,  wTitteu  from  right  to  h'ft  in  Etruscan  characters.  Puplu  was  the 
commencement  of  the  name  T'opulonia. 
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aiTested  and  ivtlcctcd  liy  the  wall  nf  the  Alps,  raise  the  temperature, 
and  seoreliing  heat  succeeds  suddenly  the  cold  air  nf  the  lofty  siiin- 
mits.  But  the  number  of  the  streams,  the  i-apidity  of  their  courses, 
the  direction  of  the  valley,  which  opens  ou  the  Adriatic  and  receives 
all  its  breezes,  co()l  the  atmosphere,  and  give  Lombardy  a  most  de- 
lightful climate.  The  inexliaustible  fertility  of  the  soil,  enriched 
by  the  deposits  of  so  many  rivers,  causes  everywhere  a  very  rich 
vegetation.  In  one  night,  it  is  said,  gi-ass  -which  has  lieen  cut 
shoots  up  afresh,'  and  the  land,  which  no  culture  exhausts,  never 
lies  fallow. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  Italy — a  laud  of  continual 
couti'asts  :  plains  and  mduntains,  suow  and  scorching  heat,  dry 
and  raging  torreuts,  limpid  lakes  formed  in  ancient  craters,  and 
pestilential  marshes  concealing  beneath  the  herbage  once  populous 
cities.  At  every  step  a  contrast :  the  vegetation  of  Aiiica  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines;  on  their  summits  the  vegetation  of  the 
ntirth.  Here,  under  the  clearest  sky,  the  malaria,  bringing  death 
in  one  night  to  the  sleeping  ti-aveller;  there,  lands  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,-'  and  abdw,  the  volcano  ^vith  its  threatening 
\a\a.  Elsewhere,  in  the  space  of  a  few  leagues,  sixty-nine  craters 
and  thi-ee  entombed  towns.  At  the  north,  rivers  which  inundate 
the  lands  and  repel  the  sea  ;  at  the  south,  earthquakes  opening 
unfathomable  depths  or  overtlu'owiug  moimtains.  Every  climate, 
every  property  of  the  soil  combined — in  short,  a  reduced  pictm-e 
of  the  ancient  world,'  yet  A\ith  its  natm-al  peculiarities  strongly 
marked. 

"  Et  quantum  longis  carpeut  armenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  iiocre  reponet."     (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.  201.  ) 
VaiTO  i.de  He  riosf.  i.  7 )   said  more  prosaically,  "  In  the  plain  of  Rosea  let  fall  a  stake,  to-morrow 
it  is  hidden  iu  the  grass." 

-  In  Etrm-ia  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Italy  the  land  produced  15-fnld,  and  elsewhere 
10-fold  (Yarro.  de  He  nt-H.  i.  44).  The  fertility  of  the  ground  of  SybarLs,  like  that  of 
Campania,  was  proverbial :  if  used  to  be  said  that  it  rettirued  100-fold  [and  even  now  the 
traveller  is  delighted  with  the  sudden  display  of  rich'  pasture  in  the  valley  of  the  Crati,  and 
with  the  splendid  herds  of  cattle  roaming  through  its  meadows  and  forests.  Nowhere  in 
Southern  Italy  is  there  such  verdure. — Ed.1 

'  This  can  be  maintained  without  any  systematic  survey.  Has  not  Italy  the  sun  of  Africa  : 
the  vaUeys  and  mountains  of  Greece  and  Spain ;  the  thick  forests,  the  plains,  the  marshes 
of  Ganl ;  indented  coasts  and  harbours  lilte  Asia  Minor  ;  and  even  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  that 
of  the  Po  :  both  are  the  product  of  these  rivers,  with  their  delta,  their  lagoons,  and  their  great 
maritime  cities,  Adria  or  Venice.  .Alexandria  or  Damietta,  according  to  the  age  ?  "  The 
Veneti,"  says  Strabo  (\'.  i.  .").)"  liad  constructed  in  their  lagoons,  canals  and  dikes,  like  those  of 
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In  the  midst  of  tliis  luitiin',  cajiricicuis  and  tickle,  l)ut  cverv- 
wlu'rr  rnoriiotic  for  i;u(»d  as  tor  cxil,  tlicrc  appear  peojiles  MJiose 
divorsitv  uf  oriji'in  will  lie  stated  in  the  fullowinj;-  pai;es  ;  bnt  we 
know,  alvoady,  by  the  study  of  the  Italian  soil,  that  the  popu- 
hition,  placed  in  conditions  of  territory  and  climate  \'aryini;'  with 
each  canton,  will  not  he  ninnlded  by  any  one  of  those  ](liysical 
intiuencos  whose  action,  always  the  same,  jirodnced  civilizations 
uiiit'orm  and  impervious  to  external  intlnenoes. 

In  this  general  description  of  Italy  we  have  only  ulanced  iu 
jiassinu'  at  tlu'  hills  uf  l\nme,  Avhicli,  notwithstandinji'  their  modest 
size,  surpass  iu  renown  the  prundest  summits  of  the  world.  They 
deserve  careful  study.  The  eaith  is  a  i;reat  bonk  wherein  science 
studies  revolutions,  beside  which  those  of  man  are  but  chihrs- 
play.  AVhen  the  L>-eolo>>ist  examines  the  soil  (if  Home  and  its 
euvinms  he  finds  it  foi'med,  like  the  I'est  of  the  peninsula,  fioni  tlie 
two-fold  action  of  \(ilcanoes  and  ■\\ater.  llemains  lia^'e  there  been 
found  of  the  eleiiliant,  the  mastodon,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus, j)rovinj;-  that  at  a  certain  period  of  i;t'oloiiical  lime,  J.alium 
formed  a  ]iart  of  a  vast  continent  with  an  African  temperature,  and 
one  in  which  ,i;reat  I'ivers  ran  throutili  vast  ]ilains.  At  another 
epoch,  when  the  glaciers  descended  so  far  into  the  valley  of  the 
To  that  their  iiioraiiirx  were  not  far  from  the  Adriatic,  the  Tuscan 
Sea  covered  the  IJoman  ]ilain.  It  formed  in  it  a  semi-circular  gulf, 
of   which   Sor.icte  and   the   jiromontory  of  ( 'ircci  were  the  headlands.' 

At  the  bottom  of  this  jirimordial  sea,  volcanoes  biu'st  forth, 
and  their  li(piid  lava  was  deposited  by  the  water  iu  horizontal  beds, 
which,  at  the  ]iresent  dav,  fi'om  Home  as  far  as  Itadicofani,  ai-e 
found  mingled  with  organic  remains.  When  this  lava  has  liecome 
.solidified  bv  time  and  the  action  of  water,  il  becomes  the 
priirr/tiii,  tlie  close-grained  //ij'n  of  which  Home,  both  under  the 
Kings    and    the    llepublic,    was    Iniilt.      When    the   lava    remains  in   a 

Ijower  Eprvpt."  In  iiiintlici-  pas-safre  Ravenna  recalls  in  liini  .Vlexaniliia.  Sec  in  Ihc4lli 
rliapter  <if  flie  (itli  lionk.  tlw  diffeicnt  cause.*  lie  assipii.«  for  the  ."nperiority  of  Italv.  It  lia.< 
even  been  e.stalilislied  tlial  all  tlie  ffeolojrical  formations  are  represented  in  Italv.  ami  alllinnf;h 
mining  operations  are  not  wi-11  prosecuted  tliey  jrive  ri.se  to  an  annual  I'vporliil  ion  of  (HlO.ddO 
tons  of  the  value  of  100  millions  (of  francs). 

'  It  is  considered  that  the  C'ampagna  di  Koma  from  Civita  Veceliia  to  Terraciiia  i.<  01 
miles  in  ]eiip-tli.  and  that  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  its  hrea<lt)i  is  uiorr  than 
27  miles.  As  far  inland  as  IJome.  the  mountains  are  in  .soiTie  parts  distant  oiil\  fioni  '■',  to  .') 
miles.     The  Anio  falls  into  ihr  Tilier  at  les.e  than  three  miles  disiancr  from  Komc 
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gi-auiiloiis  .state  it  jji-odiUTs  tlie  po.^.^ihata,  frniii  ^\•lli(•ll  was  made 
the  tenacious  t-eiucut  (if  the  Rniiiaii  walls.  Of  this  jjozsolana 
the    tSeveu    Hills    ou  the  left   bauli,   are  formed.     The   Capitol  alone 
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•?  S  xoKIl. 

Extiuct   \"i.lcaiioes  almiir   A11)a. 


is  almcst  entirely  oompn.sed  of  a  porous  //(/'*  ,•  a  uutre  solid  substance 
seemed  needed  for  the  hill  Avhieh  was  destined  to  be  the  throne 
of    the  world.' 

AVhen   the   Inriiiidable   velcanoc's    of   the    Albau   Hills   had   lifted 


'  Ampere  t'lIUtoiie  Ilomaint  a  Jiuiiic  (vul.  i.  p.  t^). 
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Latir.ni  almv;'  tlio  sea,  tlu>  lava,  wliicli  cainc  from  tlioir  r-ratcrs, 
spread  over  tlu^  sides  ef  the  luduntaiii,  and  one  nf  tlie  liet 
streams  descended  across  the  iww  plain  as  far  as  Cape  di  Bove.' 
From  this  lava,  when  consolidated,  Rome  jiroCTU-cd  the  tlagstcmcs 
with  which  she  paved  the  Ai)i)ian  Eoad,  and  which  remain 
to    this   day. 

The  lioman  campaiiua,  formed  in  the  midst  of  Maters,  whose 
gentle  nndulations  nv  level  snrface  it  reprodnces  in  turn,  chanii'cd 
afterwanls  hy  the  volcanoes  of  the  AUian  Hills,  is  furrowed  hv 
little     hills     and     low     i^Tonnd,     'a     humpy     soil,"      sa.id     ^Fontai.ii'ne, 


v/ 1  - 


Cattle  of  the  RoiiiiUi  C'aiiipag'ia. 

■vrhosc    cavities    arc    filled    A\ith    fresh     water.        Once     they     were 
limpid     lakes,     now     they     are     imhealthy      jiools'  ;     and     a    learned 

'  Rvocclii,  "Dello  stato  fislro  del  Miolii  di  Uriiiia."  Capo  di  r.ovc  is  tlic  part  of  tlie 
.\ppian  Hoad,  wlu're  is  the  tomb  of  Crecilia  Mett'lla,  the  fi-ipzc  of  wliicli  licais  heads  of  oxen, 
in  rpiiiembrance  of  the  sacrifices  made  before  tlie  tomb. 

■■'  The  season  of  [Malaria]  fever  [typhoid,  now  so  comiiioii,  is  apparently  a  new  scourn'e  to 
the  city,  arising  from  modern  cau-se."- — Ed,"]  extends  from  .Inne  to  ()(lol)er.  Horace  especially 
dreaded  tlie  autumn  (Or/.  II.  xiv.  15;  fiaf.  II.  vi.  10;  see  also  Ep.  I.  vii.  5i.  .M.  Colin,  tlie 
cliief  physician  of  the  French  army,  altriliutes  the  malaria  in  the  Campafjna  di  lloiiia  less  to  the 
efHuvia  of  tlie  marslies,  since  the  Pontine  marshes  do  not  reach  so  far.  than  to  the  exhalations 
from  a  soil,  very  fertile,  and  unlilled.  under  a  sky  of  fiery  heat  durinff  the  day  time,  from  .Inly 
to  October,  and  comparatively  very  moist  and  cold  during  the  nifflit.  (Traiti  dcs  fievrcK 
intermi'ttcnten,  If  70.] 
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mail,  Brocelii,  attributes  to  the  iufliieuee  of  the  aria  cattiva, 
the  gloomy,  violent,  and  irritable  temper  of  those  who  carry  in 
their  veins  the  germs  of  the  fever  of  the  Maremma.  This  has 
been  noticed  by  all  travellers ;  while,  nudcr  a  beantifnl  sky,  and 
on  tlio  shore  of  tlie  bright  sea  of  the  Gnlf  of  Xai»les,  the  people 
are  merry,  playful,  and  noisy,  the  people  of  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  their  majestic  and  stern  coimtry,  are 
gloomy,  silent,  and  prompt  with  the  knife.  We  shall  find  this 
harshness  of  character  running  throngh  the  whole  history  of 
Eome,  for  thongh  man  may  call  himself  inttdligent  and  free, 
the  surrounding  influences  of  nature  impress  their  mark  upon 
him,    and   for   the   majority   this   mark   is    indelible. 

We  might  assert  the  same  influences  for  all  animals  alike; 
for  the  bufl'aloes  and  great  oxen  with  formidable  horns,  which 
wander  about  the  country  of  Eoman  eampagna  are  as  savage 
as  the  herdsmen  who  drive  tlu'in,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
stranger   to   ventiu'e   near   them. 

While  the  volcano  Avas  furnishing  Rome  ■\^•itll  indestructible 
paving  for  her  military  roads,  the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  larger 
then  than  tliey  ar<>  noAv,  and  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
lakes,  satiirated  ^^•ith  carbonic  acid  or  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
formed  the  traverfino,  a  light  and  whitish  limestone,  which 
hardens  in  the  air  and  takes  Avarm  and  orange-coloured  tints. 
With  tliis  stcme  Rome  built  all  her  temples,  the  Coliseum,  and 
otlier   monuments    of   the    Empii-e. 

The  architecture  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  materials  which 
it  has  at  hand.  Tlie  bricks  give  London  its  dulness,  while  Paris 
owes  its  elegance  to  the  French  limestone,  so  easy  to  handle, 
^larble  made  Athens  sparkling  with  beautj^.  Rome  was  severe 
with  h(>r  greyish  peperino,  massive  with  her  travertino  cut  in 
large  blocks,  until  the  time  came  when  she  was  able,  with  the 
■  costly  marbles  unloaded  at  (Jstia,  to  indulge  in  all  tlie  splen- 
d(mrs  of  architecture;  "so  that  her  very  ruins  are  glorious,  and 
still  does  she  retain,  in  her  tomb,  the  marks  and  image  of 
her    Emiiire  ''    (Montaigne). 

The  Tiber  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
for  it  received  then  all  tlii'  Cliiana,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Arno, 
and    carried    to    the    sea,    Avitli    tlie  streams   of   the    Sabine  territory, 
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thoso  of  a  g-n-at  part  of  tlic  'I'uscaii  Apciiiiiiu's.  A  larp'  and 
deep  lake  ouco  oovorod  tlu'  site  of  Itniiic,  and  (ni  tlic  I'iiiciaii, 
Esquiliuo,  Avciitino,  and  Capitoliiic  Hills,  Hinial  shells  arc  found, 
130  to  IGO  feet  al)ove  the  present  Tiber. 

The  river,  barred  probably  by  the  hills  of  Decime,  had 
accumulated  its  waters  behind  that  obslaele,  -whieh  at  length  it 
succeeded  in  sweeping  away. 

^lan    apjieared    eai'ly    on    this    soil.       In 
the  post-tertiary  strata  of  the  basin  of  lioine 
his     remains     are     fonnd,    and     some     ent    or 
polished   Hints    along  with    the   bones   of    the 
cervus    rlrp//tis,   of    the    r(Mnde(>r,    and    of    the 
hos    /ifiin/'/ci/iiis.'      Implements   of    stone   were 
followed,    as    eveiTwhere,    by    implements    of 
bi'onze.     ISIan,   then   armed,  Avas  able  to  con- 
tend against  the  A^/^w^/,  and  afterwards  against 
V^\      V   i3l     '''     4       nature    herself.       IWit    many    eentin-ies  i)assed 
\^r         ^  ^.    V  ^.J^     before  his  efforts  produced  any  useful  effects. 
Flint  AVeupons  found  in  tlie     '  In    the    first     (hiys    of    Itollle,    the    iMtrum, 

Roman  Campag^m.'  (lic     Camiius     ^Nlartius,     the     A'clabrutii,     the 

valley  between  the  Aveiitine  and  the  Palatine  hills  (  Vallis  Murcia), 
Avliicli  xdtimately  the  Circus  ]Ma.\imus  tilled  up  entirely,  in  short  all 
the  loAV-lving  lands  at  the  foot  of  tlu'  Seven  Hills  were  marsh 
lauds,  whei'c  the  rJA'er  often  returned,  and  where  it  still  returns. 
It  is  from  a  slengh  that  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  Avorld  was 
destined  to  rise. 

I'lir  the  ]inr]iose  of  self-defence,  the  ('a])itoline  and  Ax'cntine 
were  secure  I'efuges  ;  but  in  order  to  li\-e  and  sj)read,  she  must 
descend  from  the  hills  and  overcome  the  wandering  or  stagnant 
waters  over  which  already  the  malai'ia  began  to  hover.  Fev(T 
had  early  an  altar  on  the  TalatiiU',  Avhere  they  attempted,  by 
jirayer    and     sacrifices,    to     chai-m     away    its    fatal     iidluence.'        Hut 

'  Hull,  lie  VlnM.  «;v//.,  l^<6",  p. -4.  ami  tlic  .l^/rM,  vol.  \iii.  p.  :',S.  M,  ('i,|„.lliiii  IdiiM's 
lie  lias  founil  finite  recently  (lf<70)  in  Tn.'icany,  liiici's  nf  I'lioiiin'  mini. 

"  Atlti-1  ill-  Vlitfl.  iirilu'ul.  vol.  \iii.  p.  'M't. 

'  lAir  the  LatiiLs  llic  I'Vvei'  vvsi.*  tlie  (iiid  Felirnns,  to  wIkmii  wa.s  foii.MiTralrd  tlif  inonlli  of 
Feljrnarv,  dnrin^'  which  pmificatorv  sacrifice'^  were  olTeivd,  hciice  the  \i'r\>  frhniiirr.  in  |iiirify. 
[Yet  surely  il  eeem.s  strange  that  so  healthy  a  month  should  he  clio«i'ii  fipi-  I  his  iiiirjiow.  It 
may  be  connected  witli  ceremonies  at  the  end  of  the  old  year,  when  the  l-^t  of  .Mux-h  wa.s  New 
Year's  Day.— /irf.] 
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tliough  siipei\stitii>us  tlic  [XMiple  wove  also  euergetic.  What  they 
asked  fi-diii  the  gixls  they  were  ready  to  demand  from  tlieir  toil; 
and  tliis  struggle  agaiu.st  Xatur(>  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  struggle 
against    men.     In    tliis    work    of    inii>roving    the     Koman    soil    they 


Articles  in  tcira-cdtta  found  in  tlie  environs  of  Rome.' 

were  helped  hy  the  Ktruseans,  who  knew  how  to  drain  marshy 
plains  and  to  Imild  impcrisluililc  iimnnments  for  the  leading  away 
of  snhterranean  waters.  The  entrance  of  Etrnscan  art  into  Eome 
was  a  geographical  necessity,  as  also  was  the  lahorioiis  and  rongh 
life  of  the  first  Eomans.  With  art  many  also  of  the  civil  and 
religions  institutions  of  Etrui'ia  mio'rated  to  Eome. 


^  Afki-:  (h-  VImt.  arrh,;,!..  v.il.  viii. 
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II. 

THE    ANCIENT   POrrLATION    OF    ITALY PELASIilAXS    AND    T'MIUUANS. 

ITALY  lias  not,  like  Franco,  England,  (jormany  and  Scandinavia, 
])rosorved  numerous  traces  of  a  race  anterior  to  the  epoch  in 
which  man  had  learned  to  furrow  the  (>artli  Avitli  implements  of 
metal ;  at  least,  as  far  as  our  researclies  have  reached,  it  seems 
to  haA'o  possessed  only  in  certain  spots  what  has  been  called  the 
age  of  stone.'  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  hy  the 
Alps  and  the  sea,  it  was  peopled  later  than  the  vast  countries 
of  easy  access  which  lie  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  its 
mountains.  But  when  these  regions  were  once  inhabited  Italy 
became  the  country  of  Europe  where  the  greatest  number  of 
foreign  races  have  met  together.  All  the  surrounding  nations 
conti-ibuted  their  share  in  forming  the  population ;  and  each 
revolution,  which  disturbed  them,  produced  a  new  people.  The 
Sicanians  were  formerly  derived  from  Si)ain ;  now  they  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Pelasgic  Siculi.''  But  ft-om  (iaul  came  the  ligurians, 
the  Senonian,  the  Boian,  tlu^  Insiibrian,  and  the  Cenomanian  felts  ; 
from  the  great  Alps,  the  Etruscans ;  from  the  Julian  Alps,  the 
Veneti ;  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Seas  and  fruiii  tlic 
Peloponnesus  mmy  Illyrian  and  Pelasgic  tribes ;  from  Greece, 
those  Hellenic  tribes  which  came  in  so  great  numbei's  into  Southern 
Italy  as  to  give  to  that  part  the  name  of  Great  Greece ;  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  Lydian  Pelasgians  ;  lastly,  from  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Africa,  the  more  certain  colonies  which  Tyre  and  Carthage 
established  in  th(>  two  great  Italian  islands.^  And  if  we  were 
to    trust    to    tile   patriotic    pride    of    one    of   her    historians,^    Etruria 


'  However,  prt-liistfiric  di.'icoverie.s  iiccur  daily  in  the  Caiiipafrna  di  Koma,  in  'J'liscany, 
and  frcim  tlic  Valteline,  as  far  as  Leiica,  at  the  extremily  of  Italy,  where  M.  liotti  Ulderico  has 
discovered  grottoes  which  have  served  as  shelters  fur  ])riiiiitive  iiiiiii. 

'  Cf.  Benloew,  Etmles  albanaises. 

'  [We  may  add  at  least  Agylla  (Caere),  in  Etruria,  whn.se  name,  as  Momiusen  has  shown, 
declares  its  origin. — Ed.'] 

*  Micali,  "  Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Italiaiii,  i.  1  li'.  <  'f.  Frtjret,  "  Keelierches'gur  I'origlne 
et  rhistoire  des  diflf^rents  peuples  d'ltalie,"  Hift.  de  VAcad.  den  inscr.,  vol.  xvii.  )).  7'J — 114. 
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would   OAve   to    Egypt   and    the    distant    East    her  religious    creeds, 
her  arts,  and, her  sacerdotal  government. 

Italy  was,  therefore,  a  common  asylum  for  all  the  Avauderers 
of  the  ancient  \\'orld.  All  ludught  in  with  them  their  language 
and  tlicir  customs;  many  preserved  their  native  character  and  tlieir 
independence,  until,  from  the  midst  of  them,  there  should  arise  a 
city,  which  formed  at  tlieir  cost  her  popidation,  her  laws,  and 
her  religion — Kome  herself,  the  asylum  of  all  races  and  of  all 
Italian  civilizations  !  ' 

All  the  Italian  races  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-European 
family.  M'hich  came  fi'om  the  high  regions  of  Central  Asia  and 
gradually  peopled  a  part  of  Western  Asia  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  When  they  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  they  had  already 
arrived  at  that  d(>gree  of  civilization  which  .stood  mid-wav  between 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  and  the 
agricultural  or  settled  state.  The 
most  ancient  geographical  names 
are  a  proof  of  this;  (F.nntria  w;is 
the  coimtry  of  the  vine;  Italv 
U'ifiiliis),  that  of  oxen;  the  <  )pi(i 
meant  ''  labourers  of  the  fields," 
and  the  first  means  of  exchange 
were  cattle,  j>cciis  whence  /n'rxn/H.  Svbaris,  like  Buxentum,  seems 
to  have  wished  to  preserve  this  remembrance.  One  of  her  coins 
bears  on  both  sides  the  image  of  an  ox." 

The    most    ancient    of    these    nations    seem  to   have   belonged  to 


Coin  of  Sybaris. 


'  We  miist  say  that  tlie.se  questioii.s  of  oriuiii  and  ivlaticmship  are  among  the  historical 
controyer.sies  which  are  still  ljein<r  arfruej  e\erv  day.  The  ex  ideuce  for  and  agaiu.st  are  so  mixed, 
that  both  sides  can  accumulate  contrary  (juotatioiis  and  interpretations,  .so  that  this  mags  of 
doubtful  proofs  rather  fatigues  than  enliuhtens  the  mind.  Xiebuhr  says,  as  regards  one  of  these 
peoples  :  "  "What  abuses  of  imagination  were  not  indulged  ui  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  and 
wisdom  of  the  Pelasgians !  Their  veiT  name  is  an  abomination  to  the  truthful  and  serious  his- 
torian. It  is  this  disgust  which  kept  me  from  making  any  general  references  to  that  people, 
lest  I  might  open  the  floodgates  for  a  new  deluge  of  writing  about  this  wretched  subject."  But 
later  on  he  himself  could  not  resi.st  "  that  inclination  which  led  him,  like  most  of  his  countn,'- 
men,  to  guess  out  lost  history,"  and  the  Pelasgians  obtained  from  him  sixty  page.*.  The  most 
recent  and  complete  work  on  the  ancient  populations  of  Italy  is  that  of  Schwegler  ( i^'Vwwc^e 
Gexchichte  vol.  i.  pp.  1-54 — .384.).  \_\  valuable  book  obscured,  like  our  Thirlwall.  by  the 
brilliancy  of  a  more  passionate,  but  les.s  trustworthy  rival. — EdJ] 

^  Some  .Samnite  coins,  struck  dui-ing  the  Social  War,  have  also  Vifelu  inscribed  in  place  of 
Italia.  It  is  perhaps  in  a  letter  of  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero  (Fajn.  xi.  20)  that  the  earliest 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  Italy  as  applied  to  the  entire  peninsula  as  far  as  the  .\lps. 
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tlie  mysterious  race  of  the  Pelasgiaus,'  Avhom  one  finds  coufusodlv 
at  the  coinmeiioemeiit  of  so  many  histories,  though  there  is  nothing 
h^ft  of  it  T)ut  its  name  and  its  indc^structible  buiklings.  After 
having  carried  its  industrv  and  activity  into  (rreeee  and  its  Islands, 
into  !^[acedonia  and  Epirus,  into  Italy,  and  perhaps  into  Spain, 
the  race  disappeared,  jmrsned,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  by 
the  celestial  powers,  and  suffering  endless  misfortunes. 

At  the  commencement  of  historic  times,  nothing  but  micertain 
remains  of  that  great  jicople  ai'e  foinid,  as  we  discover,  in  the 
bo.som  of  the  earth,  the  mutilated  remains  of  immitive  creations. 
It  is  a  wjiolr  liuried  world,  a  civilization  arrest(Hl,  and  then 
calumniated  by  the  victorious  tribes  after  they  have  destroyed  it. 
Their  altars  AV(M-e  stained,  they  say,  with  the  blood  of  human 
sacritices,  and,  in  a  vow,  they  offered  a  tithe  of  their  children. 
The  ](riests  directed  at  their  will  the  clouds  and  tempests  ;  they 
summoned  the  snow  and  tlie  hail,  and  by  their  magic  power  they 
changed  tlie  i'oriii  of  obiects  ;  they  were  acquainted  with  fatal 
charms  ;  they  fascinated  men  and  jjlants  by  their  glance  ;  on 
animals  and  on  trees  tliey  ]ionred  the  deadly  water  of  the  Styx; 
tliev  knew  liow  to  heal,  and  how  lo  compose  subtle  poisons. 
Thus  in  the  mythologies  of  the  North  the  Goths  have  consigned 
the  Tiniis,  wliom  they  bud  dispossessed,  to  the  extremities  of 
the  eartli  under  tlie  forms  of  industrious  dwarfs,  and  of  formid- 
able^ magicians.  Like  the  I'elasgians,  the  Finns  o])en  mines  and 
woi-k  metals,  and  it  is  they  who  forge  for  the  Odinic  gods  the 
invincible  shackles  of  the  wolf  Fcnris,  as  Vidcan,  the  Pclasgic 
god,    had  made,   for  new   divinities   also,   the   chains   of    Prometheus. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  A\'ei'e  at  the  noilh  and  at  the  south 
of  Europe  two  great  nations  who  knew  the  earliest  arts,  and  com- 
menced this  struggle  against  physical  nature,  which  our  modern 
civilization  continues  with  so  much  success.  But  both  were 
subdued  and  euised  alter  their  defeat  by  the  war-like  tribes, 
who  looked  upon  \\'ork  as  servile  labour,  and  made  slaveiy  the  law 
of  the  ancient  world 

In  Italy,  where  their  fii'st  colonies  settled  at  a  remote  epoch, 
the    I'elasgians   covered,    under   various   names,  the    gr(>ater   part  of 

'  "  Pelasgi  primi  Italiani  tenuisse  perhibentur"  (Serv.  in  Ain.,  viii.  000). 


^---^  -^^^^^m-^  kilt'  \-^ 


IVlas^iif  lleiiiaiiis. 
1.  Bovianum.     -1.  Volatenw.     3.  Lista.     4.  Olivano.     5.  Veii.     6.  Sio-nia.     7.  A 
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the  coast.  At  the  North,  in  the  \>>\v  phiius  of  the  To,  and  aloug 
the  "Western  coast  from  the  Arno,  tliere  were  Siculi,  tlie  feimders 
of  Tihur,  a  district  of  Avhich  Avas  caHed  tlie  Sicelion  ; '  at  the  Soutli- 
■\vest,  tlie  Clionians,  Morgetes,  and.  ahovc  all,  (Enotrians.  who  had, 
like  the  Diirians  of  Sparta,  piihlir  meals;  at  the  South-east, 
]Jaimians,  Peueetians  and  ^Messajiians,  divided  inte  ( 'alahriaiis  and 
Salentines,  and  said  hy  traditinu  t<>  come  i'mm  Crete;  at  the 
East,  lastly,  Jihurnians,  of  that  lUyrian  race,  which  we  nnist 
perhaj)s  identify  with  the  Pelasgic.- 

Tlu'  Tyrrhenians  were  prdlialily  one  of  these  Pelasgie  nations. 
According  to  a  Greek  tradition,  which  agrees  with  Egyi)tian  records, 
they  come  from  Lydia.  "In  the  days  of  King  Atys,  son  of  ]\[anes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  thronghout  the  land  of  Lydia.  The 
King  resolved  to  divide  his  kingdom  into  two  e(|ual  jtarts,  and 
made  his  people  draw  lots  to  decide  Mhich  part  shonld  remain  in 
the  land,  and  Avhicli  should  go  into  exile.  He  was  to  continue  to 
rule  over  those  who  remained  ;  the  emigrants  were  to  have  his  son, 
Tyrseuus,  as  their  chief.  The  lots  were  dra\\'n,  and  those  Avho 
w^ere  destined  to  depart  came  down  to  Smyrna,  built  ships,  put  in 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  went  in  s(\irch  of  a  hospitable 
land.  Having  coasted  tor  a  long  time,  they  reached  the  shore  of 
Umbria,  where  they  founded  the  towns  which  they  inhabit  to  this 
day.  They  discoutinned  tlu'  name  of  Lydians,  and  called  themselves 
Tyrseni,  after  the  name  of  their  king's  son,  who  had  acted  as 
their  guide." ^  These  towns,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  were  built 
to    the    north    of    th(^    mouth    of    the    Tiber,    and    consequently    very 

"  There  is  still  near  Tivoli  ii   rn//c  ili  XirdiaiKi. 

-  From  a  number  of  testimouies  it  seems  to  result  that  people  of  the  Illyriaii  race  covered 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  exactly  opposite  Illyria,  ivhile  the  western  shore  was 
occupied  liV  Pelasgiaus,  and  Micali  (ii.  vi")())  identifies  tliese  two  people.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Dalmatian  critics,  who  have  found  a  strong  analogy  between  the  Oscan,  which  is 
akin  to  Latin,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  preserved  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Skippetars.  Grote  admits  the  relationship  of  the  QSnotriaiis,  the  Siculians,  &c.,  with  the 
Epirotes.  '•  All,"  he  says,  "  have  the  same  language,  the  same  customs,  the  same  origin,  and 
can  be  comprised  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians."  He  adds :  "  They  w-ere  nut  very  widely 
separated  from  the  ruder  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race  "  {Hixtory  <if  G(tccp,  vol.  iii.  p.  46S). 
Tlie  Pelasgic  influence  can  be  recognised  in  the  oldest  religion  of  Home,  especially  iu  the 
worship  of  Vesta,  and  is  found  in  the  Sibylline  books  which  reconnnended  the  building  of  a 
temple  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  Gauls  and  two 
Greeks.  Lastly,  Samotbrace,  the  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  religion,  had  her  relatioiisliip  with 
Home  acknowledged  by  the  Senate.     C"f.  Plut.,  Mareellus,  30. 

'  Herodotus,  i.  U4.     IMonysius  of  Haliiarnassus,  Aiitii/.  lumt..  i.  i'7 — 30. 
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close  to  1x01110.  Tho}'  wore  Alsium,  Agylla  or  Cioro,^  Pyrgi,  which 
was  tlioir  port,  Tarquinii,  which  played  so  great  a  ])art  in  Roman 
history,  and  iicrliaps,  at  the  month  of  the  Arno,  the  city  of  Pisa, 
the  iiiipuhition  i)f  which  spoke  Greek. 

The  story  of  Herodotns  is  falndons,  hnt  it  may  allndo  to  a 
real  emigration.  In  the  time  of  the  Eiiipenn-s  this  tradition  Avas 
until  null  Ixith  at  Sardis  and  in  Etrnria.'^  Whatever  be  their  origin, 
the  'rvirhi'iiiau  I'elasgians  possessed  a  jiowcr  wliicli  spread  far  their 
name;  fur,  iintwitlistaiidiiig  the  cniKjuest  of  the  CDuntry  l)y  the 
Rasena,  the  (irceks  never  recognized  any  people  hetween  the  Tiber 
and  the  Arno  but  "  the  glorions  Tyrrhenians,"'  and  the  Athenians 
have  consecrated,  in  the  b(>antiful  frieze  of  the  C'horagic  Monnmeut 
of  Lysicrates'  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  one  of  their  gods 
agaihst   the   pirates  wlni  came  inrth  from   the  harbnurs  of  Tyrrheiiia. 

lint,  while  admitting  the  existence  (if  these  Tyrrhenians,  it  is 
nut  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Etruscans  to  them.  The  Romans, 
who  certainly  had  not  learnt  it  from  the  Greeks,  called  the  Rasena, 
their  neighbonrs,  Tnsci  or  l^^trnsci,"  and  the  Engxibine  tables,  an 
I'mbrian  monument,  alse  call  them  Turscum ;  a  plain  jn-oof  that 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  was  national  also  in  Etruria.  Wliat 
can  this  native  use  of  two  names  mean,  it'  not  tlie  co-existence  of 
two  nations?  After  the  eon([uest,  the  Tyrrhenians  wen^  ncitlu'r 
exterminated  nor  banished  ;  their  name  even  prevailed  with  foreign 
nations,  as  in  England,  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons  ov(n-  that  of 
the  Norman  C'onquei-ors  ;  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  Etruscan 
power  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Tyrrhenians. 

The  Pelasgians,  then,  form(-d  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  a  first  stratum  of  population,  which  was  soon  covered  by 
other  nations.  In  the  midst  of  these  new  rac(>s,  the  ancient  masters 
of  Italy,  like  the  I'elasgians  of  Greece,  lost  their  language,  their 
manners,  their  liberty,  and  even  the  remembrance  of  what  they 
had  been.     Nothing    remained   of    them   but   the  C-yclopean   walls  of 


'  See  p.  •'54  n.  ].  Dionvsius  of  Ilalicarnassus  {Ihiil.  i.  l'O)  inalics  I'isa  a  Pclas^fiaii  city. 

''  Tac.  Ami.  iv.  .")■"),  and  Slialjo.  V.  i.  'I. 

'  Hesiod.  Tlieoy.,  Unr^&nA  101  (), 

*  [Pictured  in  Stuarl  iV:  Revell  »  Aiitiiiuitifs  i,f  A//ini-i,  ami  sinrp  in  all  tin'  liistorios  of 
Greek  art.     It  dates  from  .335  n.c. — Ed.] 

'  The  Greeks  said  Tvppijvoi  a\i<l  Tvpaijvui.  \v\ifucf  fnmi  llir  ICl ru.si'an  i'm  in, 'riirsciiiii,  we 
easilv  arrive  at  Tusti.  Elrusci  aud  Eiruria. 
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Etruria  and  of  Latiiim,  ouormoxis  blocks  of  stone,  set  without 
cement,  wliicli  have  -withstood  the  ravages  of  time  as  -\v(^ll  as  of 
man.'  Some  Pekisgians,  however,  escajjed,  and  yielding  to  the 
imjjulse    for    invasion,    which    was    at    work    from    north    to    south, 


The  Cabeiri. 

gained  hv  slow  degrees  the  great  island  to  which  the  Siculi  gave 
their  name,  and  where  the  ]\[orgetes  followed  them.-  Those  who 
jjreferred  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  to  exile,  formed  in  many  parts 
of  Italy  an  inferior  class,  who  rested  faithful,  in  their  degradation, 
to  that  habit  of  labour,  -which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
tlieii"  race.  In  CEnotria  the  low  or  servile  occupations,  that  is  to 
say,  all  arts  and  manufactm-es,"  fell  h>  their  lot,  as  in  Attica,  where 


'  "  At  Segni  the  walls,  composed  of  enormous  blocks,  form  a  triple  enclosure.  At  Alatri 
we  stiU  see  a  Pelasgian  citadel.  The  walls  are  40  feet  high,  and  some  stones  are  8  to  9  feet 
long.  The  lintel  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  is  formed  of  three  blocts  placed  side  by  side. 
These  stones  have  been  carefull}-  cut  and  set  with  skill.  The  joining  of  the  stones  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  work  of  giants,  but  of  clever  giants"  (Ampere,  I'Hutoire  romauie  n  Home,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  For  the  description  of  these  monuments  see  Abeken,  Miffel  Ifalien  vur  den  Zeiten 
Somischer  Herrschaft . 

^  Thucjdides  (vi.  2)  shows  the  Siculi  fleeing  into  .Sicily  before  the  Opici. 

^  It  is  to  Temesa  (Tempsa,  in  Bruttium)  that  the  Taphians  came  to  exchange  brass  for 
glittering  iron  (Odys.,  A  184).  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  the  Siculi  still  inhabited  tliis 
t«wni.  Stephamis  Byz.  (sub.  voc.  x'"')  says  that  the  Italian  Greeks  [Italiotes]  treated  the 
Pelasgians  as  the  Spartans  did  the  Helots. 
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the  buildiug  nt  the  litadel  uf  Athens  was  entrusted  tn  tlieni,  so 
that  the  much  vauuted  Etruscan  arts,  the  figures  in  bronze'  or 
terra-eotta,  tlie  drawings  in  relief,  the  painted  vases,-  like  those 
of  Corinth,  etc.,  Mmild  he  tli(>  work  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
remained  as  slaves  and  artisans  under  tln>  Etrusean  Lueumous. 

Their  religion  was  as  oliscurc^  as  their  history.  It  was  con- 
nected with  tli(^  worship  of 
the  Caheiri  of  Saniothrace, 
Axienis,  Axidkersa,  AxiokiT- 
sos,  and  Casniilos,  cosnue 
deities,  personifications  of 
eartldy  hre  and  celestial  fire, 
the  religion  (if  a  nation  of 
inini-rs  and  smiths.  Later 
un  the  Caheiri  wore  identi- 
fied with  (Jreek  divinities. 
Thus  nn  a  fannms  Hermes 
of  {]w  Vatican  Axiokersos  is 
associated  Avith  Apollo-Helios, 
Axiokersa  with  Venus,  and 
Casniilos,  "the  ordainer,'' 
witli  Eros.  Axieros,  the  su^jreme  g;>d,  I'cmaiiied  alxive  the  trinity 
\\]u)  emanated  from  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  th(-  ancient  religions  have  been  the 
worsliip  'of  nature  naturalizing  lyn<(tiiriiiili>i),  of  nature  naturalized 
[uaftiratiipy     The  expression  is  barbarous  but   it    is  just.     Of  these 


Till-  ('iil)firi.     i^Sco  p.  xliv.J 


'  Afroriliiip  to  tradition  it  was  the  Pelasoic  Telcliines — lialf  mon,  half  sprites — wlio  had 
discoveivii  tlic  art  of  worliing  metals,  and  \vl\o  ha<l  mailc  Ihc  first  iinaf^vs  of  the  f;ods.  Nichiilir 
has  remarked  the  siiifrular  coincidiMicc  wliich  cvists  in  Latin  ami  in  (ireek  between  the 
words  for  a  house,  a  field,  a  ph)U{rh,  Iiiisljandrv,  wine,  oil,  milk,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  apples  (he 
could  have  adde<l  motallnm,  anjeiitum.  nr-i  ami  nr/ere,  with  tlieir  derivatives,  iibantu,  kc),  and 
prenerallv  all  the  words  eonoerninir  afrric  iiltnve  and  a  peaceful  life  ;  wliile  all  the  ohjeets  which 
hehm^rto  war  or  liuntinjr,  iliicllum,  mxix,  srif/i/fa,  liuxtri.  are  denoted  liy  words  foreign  to  (ireek, 
This  fad  is  explainiMl  if  we  consider  tlial  tlie  peacef id  and  industrious  Pelasgians  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  population  in  Greece  and  Italy,  especially  in  Latiiim,  where  tlie  Siculians 
remained  raingleil  witli  the  Case!.  [Niebidir's  acute  remark  anticipated  what  Pictet  and  others 
have  shown  to  restilt  from  the  common  Aryan,  not  Pelasgian,  ancestiy  of  Oreeks  and  Kcmians 
before  they  settled  in  either  country.  'I'lu'  I'onnnon  roots  indicate  wind  i-iilliiie  lacli  race 
brought  witli  it  into  its  a<lopied  home.    -7iV/.] 

'  "\Ve  must  not  forget  tlie  direct  importation  of  tliese  things  frcjiu  Auii-a. — Kil. 
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religions  the  fii'st  belonged  to  simple  naturalism ;  the  second  have 
given  rise  to  anthropomorphism,  in  -which  all  terminate.  The  C'abeiri, 
being  considered  the  cause  of  thuigs,  the  symbol  of  generation 
played  an  important  part  in  their  ligm-ative  worship  and  history. 
On  a  Tuseo-Tyrrhenian  mirror  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  era, 
two  of  the  tkree  C'abeiri,  transformed  into  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and 
Pollux,  are  seen  in  the  act  of  killing  the  yoimgest  under  the  eyes 
of  Venus,  Avho  opens  the  cista  in  "which  the  remains  of  the  god  are 
to  be  placed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  -vs-ise  Minerva,  calmlv  and 
serenely  vritnessing  his  death,  -which  is  no  real  death.  Life  in 
reality  comes  from  death  ;  the  g(jd  -will  revive  -svhen  Mercury  has 
touched  him  -with  his  magic  wand. 

The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Island  of  Samothi'aee 
remained  an  act  of  deep  piety  with  the  Eomans  as  -with  the 
Greeks.  Eome  -n"as,  by  the  legend,  even  put  in  direct  relation  with 
the  Pelasgic  Island. 

The  Palladium  and  the  Penates,  carried  away  by  ^Eneas  from 
the  tiames  of  Troy,  t(_)  be  the  pledge  of  power  to  the  eternal  city, 
were  taken  by  the  Pclasgian  Dardanus,  it  is  said,  from  Samothi-ace 
to  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  whence  they  jiassed  to  Rome. 

Testa,  the  goddess  of  the  inextinguishable  fii-e,  who  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Italian  religions,  must  also  have  been  a  deity  of 
the  Pelasgians ;  but  she  belonged  to  all  the  people  of  the  Aryan  race, 
for  she  was  the  feminine  representative  of  the  Agni  of   the   Vedas. 

The  Pelasgians,  and  those  who  imitated  their  method  of 
building,  rendered  a  service  to  the  pretended  descendants  of  the 
Trojans,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  Cyclopean 
walls,  with  which  thej'  surrounded  so  many  to-wns  of  central  Italy, 
saved  Eome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  by  preventing  Hannibal 
from  occupying  a  single  one  of  those  impregnable  forti'esses  which 
defended  the  approaches  to  the  "  Ager  Eomamis."  Diu'ing  sixteen 
years  the  great  Carthaginian  held  little  beyond  the  enclosiu'c  of 
his  camp.- 

'  See  the  Seviic  Archeol,  for  December,  1877. 

"  See  plate  of  the  walls  of  Norba.  Twenty  centuries  ago  this  town,  taken  and  biurit 
down  by  SvUa,  ceased  to  exist,  but  its  walls  are  the  most  curious  Itahan  specimen  of  the 
architecture  called  Cyclopean.  The  town  was  built  on  a  declivity  commanding  the  Pontine 
Mai-shes.  The  enclosure  remains  almost  entire;  it  has  no  tower  to  defend  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
but  the  principal  gate  is  flanked  In  two  (juasi-bastions.  g 
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For  two  centurios  tlie  Pelasgians  had  tho  mastory  of  Italy, 
wlicu  the  Sicanians,  oxpolled  from  ISpaiu  by  a  Celtic  invasiou,  and 
some  Liguriaus,  Avho  had  come  from  Gaul,'  spread  themselves  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  fmni  tho  Pyrenees  to  the  Anio.  In 
Italy,  tlicy  occupied,  under  various  names,  a  great  part  of  C'is- 
Alpine  Gaid  and  the  t\vo  sl(i2)es  of  the  northern  Apennines.  Theii- 
constant  attacks,  especially  those  of  the  Sicanians,'  who  had 
advanced  fiu-thcst  south,  forced  the  Siculians  to  leave  the  banks 
of  the  Arao.  It  was  the  beginning  of  tlu'  disasters  of  that  nation, 
which  pretended  to  be  indigenous  in  order  to  prove  its  right  to 
the  possession  of  Italy. 

When,  four  centuries  later,  the  Etruscans  descended  from  their 
mountains,  they  drove  the  Ligurians  from  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Arno,  and  confined  them  within  the  banks  of  the  Macra.  How- 
ever, bloody  fights  still  took  ])lace  for  a  long  time  between  the 
tMo  nations,  and  notwithstanding  their  advanced  j^ost  of  Luna,  the 
Etruscans  Awre  unal)l(>  to  maintain  themselves  in  peaceable  j^ossession 
of  the  fertile  lands  -s^-atered  by  the  Serchio  (Ansar).'' 

Xot  far,  on  the  8an  Pellegrino,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
northern  Aix'iniines  (5,150  feet),  and  in  the  impracticable  defiles, 
from  which  the  Macra  descends,  the  Apuans  dwelt,  who,  from  their 
lofty  mountains,  watching  tlie  roads  and  the  jJain,  gave  neither 
truce  nor  resi)ite  to  tlie  merchants  and  traders    of    Tuscany. 

Divided  into  as  many  little  states  as  they  had  valleys,  and 
ah\'ays  in  arms  against  each  other,  these  nations  preserved,  how- 
ever, the  general  name  of  Ligurians  and  some  of  the  customs 
common  to  all  their  tribes — respect  fur  the  cliaracter  of  the  fetiah 
and  the  custom  of  proclaiming  war  by  ambassadors.  Theii"  manners 
also  A\'ere  alike  e\erywhere.  They  were  those  of  poor  moim- 
taiueers  upon  wliom  nature  had  bestowed  courage  and  strength,  in 
place    of   the    A\-ealth    of   a   fertile    soil.'     The  women  hiboured,  like 

'  For  a  long  tiiiu- the  Li^aiiiaiis  were  Ijclievwl  to  be  Iberians.  "Their  knfjiiape  is  Indo- 
European,"  savs  M.il'Arliois  i]e  .luljainviUe  (Zct  premiers  Ilahitants  de  VEiimpe);  "  it  is  Celtic," 
a<l<ls  M.  Maury  {Comities  raidiis  de  I'Avud.des  Imeript.,  1S70).  M.  Krii.  Desjanlins  discusses 
this  question  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Geoyraphie  aiicicnne  de  la  6-'««/(',  an  i  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusions. 

■'  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  admits  the  Sicanians  as  an  Iberian  tribe,  wg  ci  t)  (i\iiOna  ivpiniciTai. 

'  Tlie  coinitry  of  Lucca,  watered  by  the  Serchio,  is  called  the  garden  of  Tuscany,  wliich  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Italy. 

■•  "  Asjuelum  malo  l..igurtm '"  O'e'g-.  Osori/.,  ii.  lOS). 
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the  men,  at  the  hardest  work,  and  hired  themselves  out  for  the 
harvest  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  while  their  husbands 
traversed  the  sea  in  their  frail  ships  as  far  as  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
to  the  deti-iment  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Marseilles,  of  Etruria, 
and  of  Carthage.^  They  had  no  towns,  except  Genoa,  theii-  common 
market,  but  numerous  small  villages,  liidden  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  Eoman  generals  never  found  anything  worth  taking. 
A  few  prisoners,  and  long  rows  of  chariots  loaded  with  rude  arms, 
were  ever  the  only  ornaments  of  their  triumphs  over  the  Ligirrians.^ 

Few  people  had  so  high  a  repiitation  for  hard  Avork,  for 
sobriety,  and  valoiu'.  During  forty  years,  thcii-  isolated  tribes 
held  in  check  the  Eoman  power  in  their  moimtains ;  which 
succeeded  in  overpowering  them  only  by  forcing  them  away  from 
that  rmgrateful  soil,^  where  they  saw  famine  ever  threatening  them, 
but  where  they  possessed  that  which  they  esteemed  their  chief 
good,  theii-  liberty. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  C'is- Alpine  Gaul  dwelt  the  A'eneti. 
The  two  nations  are  contrasted,  like  their  countries.  In  the  midst 
of  those  beautiful  plains,  fertilised  by  the  mud  of  so  many  rivers, 
under  the  mildest  climate  of  Italy,  the  Yeneti,  or  the  ''  victorious,"^ 
as  they  were  called — exchanged  their  poverty  and  valour  for 
effeminate  and  timid  manners.  They  had,  it  is  said,  fifty  towns, 
and  Padua,  their  capital,  mauufactm-ed  fine  woollen  stuffs  and  cloths, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Brenta  and  the  port  of  Malamocco,  they 
exported  to  distant  coimti'ies ;  their  horses  were  in  great  demand  for 
the  Olympic  races,  and  they  ti-avelled  to  Greece  and  Sicily  to  sell  the 
yellow  amber,  which  they  obtained  from  the  Baltic.  Their  industry 
and  commerce  accumulated  wealth,  Avhich  often  tempted  the  pirates 
of   the  Adriatic.      But    never  were   they    seen    in    arms ;    and    they 


'  Poseidonius  lap.  Strab.  III.  iv.  17.  and  Piod.  v. -30).  The  descendants  still  go  to  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Algeria  to  get  fish  and  coral,  ^vhieh  the  Liguriaii  sea  does  not  aflfoi-d 
them,  hecause  of  the  depth  of  its  water  near  the  coast. 

'  Livy,  xl.  34. 

■*  Forty  thousand  Apuans,  the  bravest  of  the  Lignrians.  were  transported  into  the  country 
of  the  Hirpini.  and  thirty  times,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  tlie  text  of  Pliny  (iii.  6),  the 
Ingaunians  were  compelled  to  change  their  abode.  "  Ingaunis  Luguribus  agro  tricies  dato." 
Tliis  is  the  Asiatic  system  of  fitToUtaic,  which  we  know  from  early  Greelc,  and  from  Hebrew 
history. — Ed.'] 

'  Tliis  is  the  sense  given  by  Hesj-ehius  to  the  word  Heneti,  sub.  voc,  'Ei/inV«c  TrwAouf. 
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accepted  disgracefully,  "witlnnit  battle,  without  a  struggle,  the  Roman 
domination  :    a  luxurions  life  had  early  sapped  th(>ir  eonrage. 

Having  entered  Italy  with  the  Liburnians  of  lUyria,  or 
liaA-ing  come,  p(>rhaps,  from  th(>  borders  of  the  Danube,'  the  Yeneti 
liad  been  driven  into  tlu^  mountains  of  Verona,  of  Trent,  and 
Brescia,  bv  the  Euganei,  a\1io  had  possessed  the  country  before 
them,  and  who  had  given  their  name  to  a  chain  of  volcanic  hills 
b(-tween  Este  and  Padua. 

To  the  north  of  the  Yeneti,  the  Carui,  probably  of  Celtic 
origin,  covered  tht>  foot  of  the  mountains,  Avhich  have  takcni  their 
name,  and  some  wild  Illyi'ians  had  taken  possession  of  Istria. 

^Vt  a  p(>riod  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Ligurians,  the  Umbrians-  (Aiiim — the  noble,  the  lirave)  arrived, 
A\ho,  after  bloody  battles,  took  possession  of  all  the  countries 
possessed  by  the  Siculi  in  the  plains  of  the  Po.  Pursuing  their 
conquests  along  th(>  Adriatic,  they  drove  towards  thc^  south  the 
Libtiruians,  who  left  only  a  few  of  their  nundier  (Pi'a'tutians  and 
Peliguians)'  on  the  banks  of  the  Prexara,  and  jicnetrated  as  far  as 
Monte  riargano,  where  their  name  is  still  preserved/  At  the  Avest 
of  the  Apennines  th(>y  subdued  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Arno/'  The  Sieani,  who  had  settled  there,  foimd 
themselves  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Siculi,  and  many  bands  of  these 
two  nations  miited  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Tiber.  Put  thej-  met 
there  with  new  enemies ;  the  natives,  enccmraged  by  their  disasters, 
drove  them  gradually  toAvards  the  country  of  the  (Enotrians,  who, 
in  tlicir  turn,  forced  them  to  go  with  the  Morgetes,  and  find  a  last 
asylum    in    the    island    which    tlu'y    called    by    their    name.      The 

'  Mannert  declares  tliem  to  be  of  Slave  origin. 

'  The  Gallic  oripin  of  the  Unibiians  accredited  hv  antiquity,  has  been  revived  by  modern 
writers.  Kiit  tlie  inscriptions  found  in  Umbria,  on  tlie  frontier,  it  is  true,  of  tlic  Sabine  country 
tell  of  a  Latin  tonp^^ie  ;  we  must  then  connect  the  Umbrians  with  the  Sabellian  Osci.  Pliny  (iii.  14) 
says  of  them,  "  pens  ant iquissima  Italite."  The  recent  works  of  M.  Brdal  have  proved  that 
L'mbrian  was  an  Italian  dialect,  which,  after  all,  does  not  solve  tbe  ethnological  question.  M. 
Eni.  Desjardins  makes  tliem  a  Ijifrurian  people  ;  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jnbaiin  ille  makes  them  akin  to 
the  Latins. 

"  Ovid,  who  was  himself  Pelignian,  gives  to  these  people  a  Sabine  origin  (Fast.  iii.  05). 

*  Scylax  (PeriploK,-^.  6).  See  the  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  hy  Rizzi  Zaiinoni.  At 
tbe  centre  of  tlie  group  of  tnountains  are  found,  besides  the  "  Valle  cIcijU  Umbri,"  otlier  localities 
named  Catino  d'Umbra,  Umbricchio,  Cognettx)  d'Umbri  (Micali.  i.  71 ). 

'  Tbe  Umbro  takes  its  name  from  them. 
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Sif-anians    shared   a    second    time    their  fate,   and    passed    after   them 
into  Sicily.^ 

Heirs  of  the  Pelasgians  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Urabrians 
ruU'd  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Tiller  on  the  one  side,  and 
as  far  as  IMonte  Gargano 
on  the  other.  They  divided 
this  A'ast  territory  into  three 
provinees  :  Isombria,  or 
Lower  Umbria,  in  the  partly 
inundated  plains  of  the 
Lower  Po ;  OUnnibria,  or 
Upper  Lmbria,  between  the 
Adi'iatic  and  the  Apennines ; 
Vilumbria,  *or  Maritime  L^m- 
bria,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the    Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Like  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans,  they  dwelt  in  open 
villages  in  the  middle  of 
the  plains,  disdaining  to 
screen  their  courage  behind 
high  walls,  but  therefore 
exposed  after  a  defeat  to 
irreti-ievable  disasters.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  Etrus- 
cans came  dovru  into  Loni- 
bardy,  the  Umbi'ians,  being 
conquered,  lost  at  one  blow 
thi-ee  hundred  villages.  How- 
ever, in  the  mountainous 
cantons  of  Ullumbria,  aften- 
the    example   of    the    Tyrr- 


Libral  as  of  Tuder." 


'  Dionys.  (i.  73)  and  Tliucvdides  (vi.  2)  fix  this  migration  as  having  taken  place  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  ^var,  of  course  without  certainty. 

■  Tuder  (Todi),  or,  as  it  is  called  ou  the  money,  tvtere,  was  early  an  important  city. 
AVhat  is  left  of  the  walls  resembles,  in  its  greater  regularity  and  absence  of  rudeness,  tliose  of 
Volaterrje  and  Perusia.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  its  money,  which  dates  perhaps  from  the 
fourth  centui-y  B.C.,  is  of  remarkable  elegance. 
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lioiiian  cities  wliich  -woro  in  the  iiciiilibourhood,  tlu^ir  toAviis  Avcro 
built  on  the  summits,  and  siuTounded  -with  ramparts ; '  thus  Tuder, 
close    to    the    Tiber ;    Xueeria,     at    the    foot     of    the     Apennines ; 
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Fragment  of  Eugubine  Tables  (from  Iguvium). 

Xarnia,  on  a  I'oek  which  commands  the  Nar ;  Mevania,  Interamna, 
Sarsina,  S(>ntinum,  etc.,  wliich  by  their  construction,  are  proof 
of  a   more  timid,   but  also  more  advanced,  civilization. 

For   tlu'ce    ceutuiics   the    empire    of   the    ITmbrians    gained   for 
that    people    a    rejiutation    of    ^reat    power;    but    it    Avas    broken   by 

'  Tliese  fortifications  are  perliaps  (he  vrork  of  the  Etruscans,  for  Umbria  remained  subjeci 
to  them  for  a  long  time.  "  Umbria  vero  pars  Tuscije  "  fServ.  in  yEn.  xii.  753).  ]jivy  (v.  ;33) 
sav.'!,  ■without  any  restriction,  that  llie  Tuscan  empire  embraced  the  wliole  -n-idth  of  Italy,  from 
sea  to  sea. 

''  M.  ISrdal.  the  learned  author  of  the  work  entitled  ic.<  Tab/iv  7;V7»4/«c.s-,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me  this  passage  from  Table  V.  in  both  Etruscan  and  Latin  cliaracters.  It 
contains  two  decrees  given  by  the  brotherhood  of  priests  who  caused  the  Euguliiue  tables  to  be 
engraved.  The  first  decree,  of  which  only  the  end  is  here  reproduced,  is  in  Etruscan  letters, 
the  second  is  in  Latin  letters;  bul  tlie  language  of  the  two  documents  is  the  same — it  is 
liiibrian.     AVe  only  yive  a  transcription    of  the  commencement: — 

'■  Ebvelklu  feia  fratreks  ute  kvestur  panta  mula  adferture  si. 

I/'i'/ationem  fuciiit  fratricu.i  ciut  (/iiteMur  quanta  multa  adfcrtori  xit. 

I'anta   muta   fratru  .■^tiiediu  mestru  karu  pure   ulu  benurent. 

Quantam  viultam  fratritm  Attidiorum  major  pars  qui  illuc  vmcrint 

adferture   eru   pepurkurent    herifi,   I'jtantu   iiuitu  adferture  si. 

ad/ertori  exue  /ussi'rinf  [i/iianfani]  libet,  taiita  multa  adfertori  nit." 
The  date  of  these  two  passag-es  may  be  placed  Ijetween  the  first  and  second  ceiuurie.s  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  language  of  them  is  much  older. 
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the  Eti'uscan  invasion,  ■\A-liicli  deprived  tliem  of  the  plains  of  the 
Po  and  of  ^Maritime  Umbria,  -where  the  attacks  of  the  Tyi-rheniaus, 
who  remained  masters  of  a  part  of  the  country,  had  shaken  their 
power. 

Shut  in  from  tliat  time  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic,  they  were  there  subject  to  the  influence  and  even  to  the 
rule  of  their  neighbours.  Etruscan  characters  are  seen  on  their 
coins ;  they  are  found,  too,  on  the  tables  of  Igui'inm,  together 
with  some  words  Avhich  appear  to  belong  to  the  language  of  the 
Easena,  and  finally  the  soothsayers  of  Umbria  had  no  less  re- 
putation  than   the   Tuscan   augurs.^ 

Oftentimes  they  banded  together  against  the  same  adversaries. 
Thus  the  Umbrians  followed  the  Etruscans  to  the  conquest  of 
Campania,  where  the  towns  of  Xuceria  and  Acerra^  recall  by 
their  names  two  Umbrian  cities ;  and  they  took  part  in  the  great 
expedition  against  the  Greeks  of  Cumte."  TVlien  Etruria  vmderstood 
that  the  cause  of  the  Samnites  was  that  of  all  Italy,  Umbria  did 
not  abandim  her  at  that  last  hour ;  sixty  tliousaud  Umbrians  and 
Etruscans,  stretched  on  the  battlefield  of  Sutrium,  bor.e  witness  to 
the  ancient  alliance  and  perhaps  blending  of  the  two  peoples. 
Finally,  when  the  loss  of  liberty  left  them  no  other  joy  than 
pleasure-seeking  and  effeminacy,  they  were  devoted  to  these  and 
remained  united  still  in  the  same  reputation  for  intemperance.'' 
Both,  too,  had  had  the  same  enemies  to  resist,  Eome  and  the  Gavds ; 
■ft-ith  this  difference — due  to  the  position  and  direction  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  protected  Etruria  against  the  Gauls  and  Umbria 
against  Eome — that  the  latter  had  first  come  to  be  more  dreaded 
by  the  Etruscans,  as  no  barrier  separated  them,  and  the  former 
by  the  Umbrians,  whose  country  opened  into  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
The  Senones  invaded  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  always 
struck  across  Umbria  in  their  raids  toA^'ards  the  centre  and  south 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Umbrians  were  di\ided  into  numerous  independent  tribes, 
of    which    some    dwelt    in    to-vras,    others    in   the    counti-y.      Thus 

'  Cic,  de  J)ivin.,  i.  41 . 

^  Strabo,  \'.  iv.  .3 :  Pliny,  Xnt.  IIi.<t..  iii.  5 ;  Dioiiysius,  Ant.  R<jm.,  vii.  .3. 
'  "  Aut  pastus  Umljer  aut  obcsiis  Eliusciis"  (Catullus,  xxxix.  1 1 1.    On  tlie  dissoluteness  of 
Eti'usoan  mauiiers,  see  Tlieopomjius,  in  Athen(eii,t,  xii.  14, 
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■\vliilo  the  mass  of  the  uatioii  inado  eoininou  cause  with  the  Etrus- 
cuiis,  the  Camertes  treated  with  Eoiiie  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  Ocricuhuu  also  obtained  the  Roman  alliance,  but  the 
Sarsinates  dared  to  attack  the  legions  alone,  and  furnished  the 
consuls  with  two  triumphs.  Pliny  still  counted,  in  his  time,  in 
T'nibria,  forty-seven  distinct  tribes,'  and  this  separation  of  the 
urban  and  rustic  jjopulations,  this  passion  for  local  independence, 
this  rivalry  between  to-nms,  was  always  the  normal  state  of  the 
Romagna,  of  the  marches  of  Ancona,  and  of  almost  tlic^  wluilc  of 
Italy.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  just  as  in  ancient  times,  tliere 
were  in  the  Etnnagna  communities  of  peasants  entirely  free,  and 
all  the  toA^Tis  formed  jealous  mmiicipalities.'^  Thus  it  happened 
that  this  energetic  race,  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  litigious 
sjjirit  of  the  Eomans,  and  with  "whom  might  settled  right,^  these 
men  that  Xapoleon  declared  to  be  the  best  soldiers  in  Italy,  have, 
thanks  to  their  divisions,  submitted  quietly  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Txome,  and  came  ultimately  to  obey  the  Aveakest  of   governments. 

'  Pliny,  A'at.  Ilift.,  iii.  U. 

'  See  L.  Raiike,  HiMory  of  the  Popen,  ii.  198. 

^  'Ofifipitcoi  orav  irpoQ  (:\\i}\ovQ  txiamv  nfiipiri^t]-r-i]niv,  KaOoTrXitrOh'Tic  <^Q  *''  TrnXtfuiJ  fiaxoi-rat  Kni 
coKOrtxi  ^tKaii'iTfpa  Xiytiv  o't  Tni't;  h'avrioi'i;  a;ron-0(f£a)'7-(t'  (Nic.  l)ainasc.,  ftp.  8t-olj.  Flu)'.,  10,  70.). 
Ilei-e  we  have  the  judicial  duel  of  the  middle  ages.  Tliey  said,  too;  'AvayKoiov  r]  wKcii'  h 
inroBvljaKiw.     Ibid.,  7,  3i)), 
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III. 

THE    KTRUSCANR. 

OUR  wostern  civilization  has  its  mysterios,  like  the  old  East ; 
Etruvia  is  to  lis  what  Isgypt  was  before  Champollion.  Wo 
know  v(>ry  well  that  it  was  iuhahited  by  an  industrious  people, 
skilled  in  commerce,  art  and  Avar,  rivalling  the  Greeks  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  undci-  tlivir  influence,  and  for  a  long  time 
powerful  and  fdrniidabh-  in  the  ]\[editerranean  ;  but  this  people  has 
disappeared,  leaving  us  for  its  riddle  an  unknoA\ii  language,  for  a 
proof  of  what  it  once  was,  innumeralile  monuments,  vases,  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  ornaments,  objects  precious  both  for  workmanship  and 
for  materials — a  ])eople  rich  enough  to  biiry  y\it\\  its  chiefs  the 
means  wherewith  to  })ay  an  aiiiiy  or  build  a  town ;  industrious 
enough  to  flood  Italy  with  its  products,  and  civilized  enough  to 
cover  its  monuments  and  tombs  with  inscriptions.'  But  all  this 
is  mute,  and  modern  science,  wholly  baffled,  has  hitherto  been 
iniable  to  inti'rpret  more  than  twenty  words  or  so  of  the  Etruscan 
language.-  Their  portraits  which  they  have  left  us  on  their  tombs 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  tliem.  These  obese  and  thickset  men,  with 
aquiline  noses  and  reti-eating  foreheads,  have  notliiug  in  common 
with  th(»  Ilelleuic  or  Italiot(>  type,  and  are  not  of  the  same  race  as 
the  thin-featured   people   representcHl   on   their  vases. 

"Whence    did   they    come  ?       'J'he    ancients    themselves   did   not 

'  See  plate.  M.  de  Longpt^rier  say.s  of  lliis  monument,  which  was  found  at  Cervetri 
(Caere):  ''It  is  directly  conuccted  with  tho  Corinthian  art  of  the  seventh  century,  so  that 
this  tomb  may  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  what  lliat  of  Demaratus,  tlie  father  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  must  have  been."  (Mus6e  Kapolean  III.,  explanation  of  pi.  i.xxx.)  [The  tomb  here 
represented  on  the  plate  is  very  similar  to  that  now  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum.]  Let  us  note  that 
till- Etruscans  interred  their  dead,  ami  did  not  burn  them:  the  contrary  was  1  lie  ease  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  [or  rather  both  customs  prevailed. — /irf.] 

^  See  the  work  of  JI.  Noel  des  Vergers,  Vtitrurie  et  //•■■<  Efnt^qucs  ou  di.v  ans  de  fouilles 
dant  leg  Maremnws  /oscanes.  Varro  {de  Linr/.  Lat.,  iv.  9),  speaks  of  Etruscan  tragedies  wliieli 
are  lost.  AVe  have  nearly  two  thousand  inscriptions,  but  we  caimot  understand  them,  and  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  Science  of  Lan;/uai/e,  is  obliged  to  pa.«s  over  the  lOtruscan  in  silence.  The 
interpretations  of  Corsscn,  who  [thought  tlie  laiigua^ro  Indo-European,  and]  was  for  a  time 
calUil  "tlio  (Ivlipus  of  the  Etruscan  Spliinx."  liavc  been  aliandoncd,  and  (he  Sphinx  remains 
mule  [till  we  find  a  bilingiuil  text. — 7iV7.] 
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kno-w.  Docoivod  by  the  iiaiiio  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  Etruscans  north  of  tli(>  Tiber,  the  Greeks  took  them  for 
Pehisgians,  and  represented  them  as  having  travelled  fi-oni  Thessaly 
and  Asia  Minor  into  Tuscany.  But,  on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  tlu>ir  language,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and 
their  religion  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Pelasgians. 
Xiebidir  and  Otf.  :\[uller  consider  that  the  Etiniscans,  or  Easena,  as 
they  called  themselves,  came  from  the  moimtains  of  Eha?tia.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  Miiy  the  Etruscans,  who  placed 
the  abode  of  their  gods  in  the  north,  and  gave'  them  the  Scandi- 
navian name  of  Ases,'*  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  Asiatic  tribe, 
which,  after  having  penetrated  into  Europe  by  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus,  by  which  the  (ioths  afterwards  passed,  had  left  on  the 
south  the  peninsula  of  tlie  Balkans  occupied  by  the  Pelasgian  races, 
and  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Tyrolcse 
Alps.  Priestly  rule,  division  into  strictly  separated  classes,  and  the 
l)redominance  of  fatalism  are  characteristics  more  and  more  marked 
in  proportion  as  w(>  trace  back  the  course  of  centuries  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  Asia.  Etruscan  civilization  has  also  in  common 
^vitll  Semitic  literatures  the  omission  of  the  short  voAvels,  the 
reduplication  of  the  consonants,  and  the  writing  from  right  to  left. 
The  dwarf  Tages  reminds  us  of  the  clever  dAvarfs  and  magicians 
of  Scandinavia ;  Avhilst  the  obese  figiu-es  found  at  Cervetri ;  the 
gorgons,  of  wliiih  tlicre  are  so  many  rcin'csentations ;  the  gods  with 
four  wings,  two  spread,  and  two  drooped  towards  the  earth;  the 
sphinxes,  the  monsters  which  guard  the  approaches  to  the  mansions 
of    the    dead ;    the    animals    unknown   to    Italy,    lions  and  panthers, 

'  Livy(  V. 33), Pliny  (iii.  20),  and  Justin (xx. 5)  maintain  on  the  contravy  that  tlie  Rlisetians  are 
Elra.scans  who  took  refiif^n  in  the  Alps  after  the  conquest  of  Lonibaidy  by  the  Gauls.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  siufrular  laujjnage  of  Uiaden,  in  southevji  Tyrol,  is  a  remnant  of  the  Etruscan 
lanfnuip'e.  Many  names  of  plaees  there  recall  the  Kasena,  and  the  museum  of  Trent  preserves 
vases  and  small  fiffures  in  bronze  with  Etruscan  inscriptions  discovered  in  that  province.  Quite 
recently,  ill  1877,  there  were  found  in  the  Valteline,  not  far  from  Couio,  some  Etruscan  objects 
of  (p-eat  antiquity  (liev.  Arch,  Sept.  1?<77,  p.  204).  Offiuli  tried  to  prove  in  the  Oiornak 
Acndtrii  the  relationship  of  tlie  Germans  and  Etruscans.  M.  Noel  des  Vei-n'ers,  who  has  sought 
for  the  solution  of  the  ])ioblem  especially  in  tiie  study  of  figured  nionument.s,  is  disposed  to 
accept  the  tradition  of  Herodotus  as  to  tlicir  I.ydian  origin.  Hut  the  plastic  arts  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Eiruria  later  tlian  llie  arrival  of  the  Etruscans,  by  commerce,  or  previously 
to  it  I  y  the  Tyrrhenians.  In  short,  the  problem  will  remain  insoluble  until  we  decipher  the 
Elniscaii  language. 

■"  Fest.  s.  V.  "Siiiisiric  aves." 

^  "^Eiar  .  .  .  EtrusL-a  lingua  Djus  vocaretur,"  (Suet.  Oct.  L)7). 
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devom-iug  one  anotlier ;  the  Egyptian  scarabiei,  tlio  good  and  evil 
genii,  like  the  decs  of  Persia,  which  eonduct  sonls  to  the  lower 
A^-orld ;  finally,  a  quantity  of  details  of  ornamentation,  show  either 
borrowing  from  the  East,  or  memories  of  their  early  home. 

We  have  above  compared  the  two  industrious  and  uni\'ersallv  poi'- 
secTited  races  of  the  Finns   and  Pelasgians  ;  avc  might  also  compare 


Etruscan  figures.     {^4/tos  of  Micali,  pi.  xiv).' 

the  two  peoples  who  have  taken  their-  i)lace ;  the  enigmatical 
language  of  the  Eascna  with  the  Scandinavian  Eunes ;  Odin, 
the  Ases  and  royal  families  of  the  Goths  ■\Aith  the  Tuscan  Lucumons, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  nobles  and  priests.  Like  the  Germans, 
the  Etruscans  miitcd  Avhat  the  East  separates,  religion  and  arms — 
the  caste  of  priests  and  that  of  warriors. 

If  the  Goths  believed  in  the  death  of  the  gods,  and  dared  to 
strive    against   them,   the    Etruscans    predicted    the    renewal    of    the 


'  We  reluctantly  reproduce  these  figures,  to  •nbich  we  find  none  analogous  in  Grecian  art. 
But  the  Etruscans,  so  clever  in  tlie  manufacture  of  bronzes,  jewels  and  vases,  preserve  tlie  taste 
of  barbarous  nations  for  monsters  to  serve  as  bugbears,  ^^'hen  they  thought  to  make  them 
terrible  they  made  them  hideous.  "We  must  show  this  side  of  their  plastic  art.  [Similarly,  in 
old  Irish  illummations  and  carvings,  the  animals  introduced  are  simply  grotesque,  and  the 
human  figures  as  bad  as  possilde,  while  both  the  feeling  and  e.\ecutiou  of  the  geometrical 
ornament  is  the  most  beautiful  wliicli  can  possilily  be  found. —  Krf.] 
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Cduld    by    their    magic    fdriimliB 
grave,     luelauclioly    aud    religious 


\vi>rld,  aud  iuiagiuod  that  they 
coustrain  the  diviue  will.  The 
character  of  this  people, 
their  respect  for  wonieu, 
their  kindness  towards  slaves," 
the  length  and  alnuidauce 
of  their  repasts,  would  also 
suggest  Germanic  manners, 
if  it  were  not  probable 
that  these  resemblances  are 
purely  accidental.  The  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  ancients 
has,  in  fact,  remained  the 
opinion    of    modern  science : 

"By      their      language       and  Etruscan  Gorgon.     (Cfimjidun  Miismm.) 

manners   the    Etruscans  are    separated  from    all    other   nations." 

We  will  suppose,  without  firm  conviction,  that  the  Etruscans 
came  down  from  the  jVlps  into  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  bearing  with  them  from  Asia,  which 
they  had  perhaps  quitted  for  but  a  few 
centuries,  their  half-sacerdotal  government,  and 
fi'om  the  mountains,  where  they  had  recently 
sojourned,  that  di\ision  into  independent  can- 
tons, which  has  existed  in  all  time  among 
the  people  of  the  Alps.  They  first  sto2)ped 
in  Cisalpine  Ciaul,  where  they  possessed  as 
many  as  twelve  large  towns  ;  then  they 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  established  them- 
selves between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno. 
some  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  in  2")osscssion  of  Hellenic  beliefs, 
ti'aditions  and  arts,  and  in  commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks 
of  Southern  Italy  and  Ionia.  These  Pelasgians,  protected  by 
cities  stronger  than  the  open  villages  of  the  Umbrians,  could 
not  be  expelled  or  exterminated,  and  formed  a  consideral)le  por- 
tion   of   the    new    nation.^      Is    it   going   too    far    to    attribute    the 


Figure  with  Four  Wings. 
Thert^     they    found 


'   Dionys.    Ant.  Rom.,  ix.  '>.     Tlie  Veipiitines  enrolled  tliem  in  tlieir  troops. 
''  Especially  in  tlie  towns  of  Soutliein  Ktruria,  which  always  display  characteristics  differing 
from  those  of  the  northern  cities,  and  through  which  the  Greek  religion  ohtaiiied  au  entry 
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oi    draiuago,' 


works  ot  draiuago,'  the  Cyclopean  constructions,  tlie  })reten(led 
kno^vledg•e  of  omens  and  the  indiistrions  activity  of  the  Etruscans, 
to  the  influence,  counsels  and  example  of  these  Pelasgians,-'  ^Yho 
are  said  to  have  excavated  the  timnels  from  Lake  (Jopai's  thi-ough 
a  mountain,  to  have  built  the  fortitications,  still  remaining,  of  Argos, 


Chimera  in  the  Oallurv  cf  Florence.     (Micali,  At/a^,  pi.  xiii.) 

Myeente  and  Tiryns,  and  avIid  passed  for  magicians  on  account  of 
their  learning  ?  Moreover  this  people  never  had  the  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  strangers ;  the  tradition  of  IJemaratus,  the  mixture 
of  TJmbrian,  Oscan,  Ligurian  and  Sabellian  names  in  the  Etruscan 
iuscrijjtions,  and  finally  the  introduction  of  the  gods  and  arts  of 
Greece,  show  with  what  facility  they  admitted  men  and  things  of 
other   countries. 

One  particular  fcatiire  of  Etruscan  manners  is,  ho-n'evei-,  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  Greek  manners.  This  sensual  people 
loved  to  heighten  pleasure  by  scenes  of  death.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  human  sacrifices ;  they  decorated  their  tombs  with  scenes  of 


'into  Rome.  At  Caere  there  have  been  foinid  inseription.s  tlionght  to  be  Pelasg'ian.  Moreover_ 
Caere  and  Tarquinii  had  each  its  treasure  house  at  Delphi,  like  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  painled 
vases  of  Tarquiiiii  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Corinth.  We  might  call  to  mind,  too,  the 
religious  character  of  the  people  of  Csere  and  the  reputation  they  had  of  having  always  abstained 
from  piracy. 

'  See  Noel  des  ^'el•gers'  Etrnria  and  the  Efruxcans,  vol.  i.  p.  !M1  The  railway  through 
the  Maremma  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  subterranean  conduits  for  draining  the 
soil. 

"  [To   account   for   the    Etruscans   by   referring  them   to   the  Pelasgi,  and  that,  too,  by 

f2 
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bluod  ;'  and  gavo  to  their  iKngliboiirs  of  tlu"  seven  hills  those  gladia- 
tional  games   Avhicli  the   toflnis   of  half  the  ]{onian  world  iniitated.'- 

Tli<?  niiu  of  the  Umbrians  was  uccoin])lished,  said  the  Etruscan 
annals,^  434  years  before  the  foundation  of  Eonie.  Tlie  Ivasena 
succeeded  to  their  power,  and  increased  it  bj-  four  centuries  of 
conquests.  From  Tuscany,  the  principal  scat  of  tlu^ii-  tAVclve  tribes, 
they  subdued  Umbria  itself  with  a  part  of  Piccnum,  where  traces 
of  theii-  occupation  are  to  be  foimd.''  Beyond  the  Tiber,  Fidcnio, 
("rustumeria  and  Tusculum,  colonised  by  them,  open  the  road  to- 
wards the  country  of  the  Volscians  and  Eutulians,''  who  were 
brought  into  subjection;  and  tiiwaids  Campania,  a  new  Etruria 
was  foimdcd  SOU  years  before  our  era,  of  \\'hich  the  principal 
cities  were  Yolturnum,  afterwards  called  Capua,  Xola,  Acerne, 
Kerculaneuiu  and  I'ompeii.''  From  the  cliffs  of  Sorrento,  -wliich 
were  crowned  by  tlu"  temple  of  the  Etruscan  Minerva,  they  watched 
any  vessels  hardy  cudugh  to  venture  into  the  gulfs  of  Naples  or 
Salerno,  and  their  long  galleys  cruised  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where  they  had  settlements.  "Then  almost 
the  Avliole    peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the   Straits  of  Messina,   was 

attribuling  to  tlie  latter  all  sorts  of  worlis  without  any  conclusive  evidence,  i.-^  indeeil  t* 
i.-\]^\am  (jbxciinon  jiei-  obscurius,  and  (rives  new  point  to  Niebiilir's  reraarlc  already  qiiiilcd  by 
tlie  author  above,  p.  3t). — Ed.] 

'  This  desipfii,  taken  from  pi.  xxi.  of  llie  At/a-^  of  Noel  des  \'ergers,  represents  Achilles 
immolating  captives  to  the  ma/ic-i  of  Patroclus.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  names  written 
over  tlie  liead  of  each  figure,  and  M.  IJrt'al's  rendering  of  them,  going  from  left  to  right; 
— .\CHMKNnrN  (.Vgameinnon) ;  IIinthial  Patbucles  (^Uhost  of  Patroclus) ;  \\p  (?)  •  Aohle 
(.\chille8);  TnuiAi.s  (Trojanus);  Charn  (Charon):  Aivas  Tlmunus  (Ajax  Telamoniiis)  ; 
Tiu'iAi.s  (Trojans) ;  Aivas  Vilatas  (Ajax  Oileus).  This  scene  of  murder  corresponded  so  well 
with  the  manners  of  the  Etruscans  that,  when  they  wished  to  represent  an  episode  of  the  Iliad, 
they  chose  the  only  narrative  of  this  nature  wOiich  is  found  in  Homer.  Many  testimonies  of 
ancient  authors  and  those  which  they  themselves  have  left  on  their  monuments  bi'ar  witness  to 
this  odious  feature  of  Etruscan  society.  Maerohiiis  (.S'rt/w«.,  i.  7)  says  that  Tarquiii  caused 
cliildren  to  be  immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  .\s  for  t  he  winged  figure, 
who  is  standing  l)ehind  .Vc'.iilles,  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  it  for  the  genius  of  the  hero.  For 
tlie  Etruscan  doctrine  of  genii  see  below. 

"  [If  more  conjectures  are  encouraged,  we  shall  soon  liave  the  M('xic;in  .Vzlecs, so  lilce  the 
Etruscans  in  these  and  other  points,  declared  to  be  their  descendants. — Ed.] 

'  Varr.,  ff;j.  Censor.,  17,  Dionysius  said  five  hundred  years;  it  is  useless  to  add  that  these 
dironological  data  are  valueless. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hixt.,  iii.  5. 

'  Some  tombs  have  been  discovered  at  A rdea,  the  capital  of  the  liutuli,  whiclj  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Etruscan.s,  and  the  citadel  of  that  town,  more  imposing  than  those  of  ICtruria,  is 
built  like  them,  of  enormous  stones. 

"  Livy,  iv.  'i"  \  Cato,  riji.  V.-U  Palere.,  i.  7;  Polyhius,  ii.  17.  I>anzi  adds  to  these  five  towns 
Nocera,  Calatia,  Teanum,  Cales,  Suessa,  .ICseniia  and  Atella. 
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uiicler  their  sway,"'  and  the  two  seas  ^nhich  wash  the  shores  of 
Italy  took  aud  still  keep,  the  one  the  name  of  this  people,  Tuscum 
Mare,  the  sea  of  Tuscany  ;  the  other  of  its  colony  of  Adria,  the 
Adi-iatie. 

Unhappily,  there  Avas  no  union  in  this  vast  dominion.  The 
Etruscans  were  everywhere,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Arho  and 
the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Alps  and  in  Campania,  on  the  Adriatic 
and  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  but  where  was  Etruria  ?  Like  Attica 
under  Ceerops,  like  the  ^•Eolians  and  lonians  in  Asia,  the  Achajans 
in  Greece,  the  Salentines  and  Lucanians  in  Italy,  the  Etiniscans 
were  di\'idc'd,  in  each  country  occupied  by  them,  into  twelv(j  in- 
(Icpeudcnit   tribes,  which  were  united  by  a  federal  bond,  without  any 


Tuscan  Plougbman.- 

geueral  league  f(ir  tlie  whole  nation.  For  instance,  when  any  grave 
circumstances  occm-red  in  Etruria  proper,  the  chiefs  of  each  city 
assembled  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  in  the  territory  of  Yolsinii, 
to  treat  there  concerning  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  to  celebrate, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  supreme  pontiif,  the  national  feasts.''  In 
the  days  of  then-  conquests,  the  union  was  doubtless  very  close, 
and  the  chief  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  being  proclaimed  general- 
issimo, exercised  an  unlimited  power,  indicated  by  the  twelve  lic'tors 
furnished    by    th(^    twelve    cities,    with    their   fasces    surmounted    by 

Cato,  ap.  Serv.  in  .-En.,  xi.  51)7.  Livy  repeats  it  in  almost  the  same  terms  iu  different 
places(i.  2.  ;  V.  33). 

-  This  group  in  bronze,  found  at  Arezzo.  i.s  thoun-ht  to  he  oonnected  with  llic  legend 
of  tlie  hirth  of  Ta<jes. 

'  Livv.  v.i.  :  and  idsewliere,  ;»-("«ey««  Etrurii/-. 
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axes.  But  little  by  littli>  this  l)t)iul  was  relaxed,  and  the  Etruscans, 
who  had  at  first  presented  the  appearanee  of  a  2,reat  nation,  were 
unable  to  escape  this  political  particularism,  which  has  been  too 
dear  to  the  Italians  even  \\\)  to  nur  own  days.  At  tlu^  epo<-li  when 
Rome  seriously  menaced  Ktruria  all  union  had  decaj'ed,  and  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  solenndy  in  a  general  assembly  that 
each  city  must  settle  its  own  quarrels,  and  were  not  ashamed  to 
explain  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engag(>  the  whole  of 
Etruria   in    the   defence  of  one  ol'    its   tribes.' 

Each  of  these  twelve  trib(^s,  represented  by  a  capital  which 
bore  its  name,  possessed  an  extensive  territory,  and  within  it 
subject-toAvns  were  in  dejiendence  on  the  principal  city  with  inferior 
])olitical  rights  ;  but  in  the  capital  itself  the  ruling  power  was  the 
order  of  the  Lucumons,  the  true  jjatricians,  who  possessed,  by 
hereditary  right,    power  religion  and  learning.      In   some  cases  they 


rSriiiizc  Anns 


>ls  I'diiiiii  ai  I'xildyiia.- 


governed   the    city    in  turn  as  annual  magistrates,  in  others  one  of 
them  governed  as  king,"  but  with  a  power  limited  by  the  privileges 


1  l^ivv,  V.  17. 

•2  In  1^71  tlii'iv  were  broug'lit  to  lifjlil  at  the  Chartrt'iise.  near  Bologna,  ■idi'i 
Etrnscan  toniljs,  ami  in  the  environs  of  Villanova,  numerous  pre-hi.storie  objeels,  like 
tliose  of  the  lake  citie.s  of  Switzerland.  In  1S77  a  .single  search  at  Bologna  led  to  tlie  dis- 
covery of  an  amphora  4i  feet  high  and  4  feet  broad,  buried  doubtle.ss  at  tlie  moment  of 
an  invasion,  and  containing  14,()(X)  bronze  objects,  ulensiLs,  arms  and  ornamenl.".  These 
bronzes  were  then  precious  and  very  expensive  objects,  spread  through  Italy  and  into 
tlie  Transalpine  countries  l)v  a  commerce  which  was  at  once  timorous  and  daring  (Her. 
ArrJi.  of  .Inne  |s77).  Count  Oozzadini  places  these  bronzes  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century  ii.f. 

^  '•  Ta:dio  annu;u  ambiliouis  regeni  ereavere"  (i.ivy,  v.  i.) 
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of  that  sacerdotal  aristocracy  -vvliicli  had  united  religion,  agriculture, 
and  the  state  by  indissoluble  bonds.  The  nymph  Bvgo'is  had 
revealed  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  augm-'s  art,  and  the  dwarf 
Tages  the  precepts  of  human  Avisdom  with  the  science  of  the  Aruspices. 
Quo  day  when  a  peasant  was  driving  his  plough  in  tlie  fields  of 
Tarquinii,  a  hideous  dwarf,  witli  the  face  of  a  child  under  his  Mliite 
hair,  Tages,  came  out  of  a  furrow.  All  Etruria  flocked  thither ;  the 
dwarf  spoke  for  a  long  time  ;  they  collected  his  words,  and  the 
books   of   Tages,  the  basis  of  Etruscan  discipline,^  were   for  Etruria 


Jewels  found  at  Bologna  (see  note  ou  last  page.) 

wliat  the  laws  of  jrauu  had  liccn  for  India  and  the  P(>ntateueli  for 
the  Hebrew's. 


'  C'ic.  (li>  Dir.,  ii.  -2?,. 
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The  cominon  pc^oplo,  brouglit  up  by  its  superstitious  fears  to 
respect  the  great,  and  to  submit  to  tlie  huvs  which  they  had 
dictated,  did  not  dispute  their  douiinioii,  and  tliis  docik^  obedience^ 
rendering  violence  superfluous,  the  aristocracy  and  tlie  peojjle  were  not 
separated  by  that  implacable  hatred  which  rends  states  asunder. 
Like  the  subjects  of  A'enice,  still  so  faithful,  even  in  the  last  century, 
to  the  nobility  of  the  Golden  Book,  the  people  fought  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  social  order  wherein  it  held  only  the  last  place. 
But  when  tlie  fortune  of  Etruria  fell,  the  authority  of  the  Lucumons 
was  humbled.  At  Yeii,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ten  years'  war, 
and  at  Arezzo,  a  ceutiuy  later,  the  plebeians  dared  to  look  their 
masters  in  the  face  and  demand  a  reckoning. 

The  other  Italian  peoples  lived  scattered  in  straggling  villages 
[vicatim).      The    Etruscans     ahvays    had    their    towns    walled    and 


J!U!!mi!WJ1j.fill!l|i| 
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Bronze  \ase.s  found  at  ]5ulogna. 

generally  placed  on  high  hills,  like  so  many  fortresses  dominating 
the  country.  Warriors,  husbandmen  and  merchants,  they  fought, 
drained  the  marshes,  and  dug  harbours.  India  and  Egypt,  believing 
themselves  eternal,  spent  centuries  on  majestic  but  idle  monuments. 
Greece  covered  her  promontories  Mith  temples,  h(>r  roads  with  statues, 
the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  her  towns  with  porticoes.  Here  it 
was  the  disinterested  genius  for  the  arts,  there  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  the  hope  of  an  endless  existence.  IJut  Etruria 
knew    that  she  and    her    gods    must    die,    and    anxious    t(j    live    and 
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enjoy  life  before  tliat  anticipated  end,  .she  lavished  time  and  men 
only  on  iisefnl  works,  niaking  roads,  opening  canals,  turning  aside 
rivers,  siuTounding  to'H'ns  Avith  impregnable  walls. 

In  Upper  Italy,  Mantua  thus  rose  in  the  middle  f)f  a  lake  on 
the  Mincio,  a  position  to  this  day  the  strongest  in  the  ])eiiiiisula. 
Its  metropolis  Felsina  (Bologna),  on  the  Eeno,  claims  to  have 
founded  Perugia'  also,  and  Pliny  calls  it  the  capital  of  C'ircumpad: 


mc 


Bronze  Jewels." 

Etrm-ia.  Melpum  on  the  Adda  was  able  to  stand  against  the 
Gauls  for  two  centuries ;  and  Adiia,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
was  sTu-rounded  by  canals  which,  connecting  the  seven  lakes  of  the 
Po,  called  the  seven  seas,  rendered  the  delta  of  the  river  healthy. 
The  waters,  confined  or  let  off,  prepared  the  fertile  lands 
for    agi-iculture;    towns   multiplied    there,    and    from    Piedmont    to 


'  Siliiis  Ifnl..  Tiii.  600. 

^  For   the   de.sfription  of   these   ohjeots,  see  Amudc"  du  null.  Anlicul.   1~ 
\\  24i),  seq.  an.l  in  the  Atla^,  vol.  x.,  jil.  x.  .sn/. 
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tlio  Acligc,    there    are  I'oniul    Htruscaii    inscriptions,    bronzes,    painted 
vases,  &o.,  relics   of   the   rule   oi  an  industrious  people. 


Ktniscan  Jowels  and  EaiTinprs.' 


In    Tuscany,    tlie    Valh>y    of   the   Arno  and  tliat  of  the  Chiana 
were   drained,    the  Mareninia   made    liealthy,    and    six    of  the   twelve 


-^'Wi 
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rapitals  built  upon  that  coast,  now  uninhahitahh^.     Wliile  the  towns 
carved    marble,    cast    iron''    and    bronze,    modelled     clay    into    ele<:;ant 

'  'I'licse  jpwcls  are  taken  from  Xoel  dr.s  Vcrirers'  Alius. 

■  Tlif  excellent  ore  of  the  Isle  of  Klha  was  broiiglil  tn  I'dpiilnnin,  wlicre  lar^jc  fdiindi-ies 
were  estaUislied.  The  isle  is  only  separated  from  the  coiitinenl  by  a  cliiinric-l  10  kilnin.  wide 
(6  miles).     [Tlie  mines  are  still  worked  ami  f,'^ive  a  jruod  return.     Jul.  \ 
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vases,    sculptured    innumerable    bas-reliefs,    chased   rich   armour   and 
lirecious   jewels,    and    worked    up    linen    for    the    priests,    wool    for 


Bronze  Arms-  (pajje  Ixxiv). 

the  people,  hemp  for  cordap,'e,  and  wood  foi-  sliips ;  a  skilled 
agriculture,  closely  bound  up  Avith  religion,  and  an  equitable 
division  of  land,  which  gave  to  each  citizen  his  farm,'  emiched  th(> 
land,  and  covered  it  with  a  healthy  population.  Thus  Avas  realized 
that   problem  which  antiquity  was    so    seldom    able    to   solve :     large 

'  Bronze  buckler  and  arms  found  in  a  toinb  called  that  of  tlie  warrior  at  Cornetn 
(Tarquinii).    See  Atlas  of  llie  Hull,  rh  I'lnsf,  Archci/l.,  vol.  x.,  pi.  x. 

-  '"Terra,  culturae  causa,  pai-ticulatini  liominilius  altriljula"  ( Varro,  (iji.  I'hilari;-.  Id 
Genry.  ii.  lOU.) 
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tennis   ill   the   midst   of    a   fertile   couutiy,    industry   and    agriculture, 
Avealtli   and  strength  :    -sic  fortis  Efnir/'a  cirvit. ' 

Meamvhile,  from  the  numerous  parts  of  the  coast,  from  Luna, 
the  town  of  the  Marble  Walls;'-'  from  Pisa,  -which  was  then  nearcn' 
the  sea  than  now;  from  Telamon,  once  a  vast  harhour,  now  only 
a  swamp;  from  (iravise* ;  from  Populonia  ;  from  Cosa ;  from 
Pyrgi ,  from  the  two  Adrias ;"  from  Ilerenlanenm  ;  from  Pompeii, 
there  sailed  vessels  destined  for  commerce,  or  cruising  from  the 
Pillars  of  Ilercules  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  Mori^ 
hardy  adventurers  went  to  Gaul  to  seek  the  tin  of  the  islands  of 
the  Cassiterides,  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze ;  further 
still,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  seek  the  yellow  and)er  of  which 
the  women  made  theii-  ornaments,  and  -s^diich  was  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  formed  of  the  tears  of  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
weeping  the  death  of  Phaethon.  Silver  coins  of  Populonia  found 
in  the  Dudiv  of  Poseu  show  tlu;  route  followed  by  tlu^  Etruscan 
merchauts  across  the  Eurn]ican  continent.       Carthag(>  closed  against 


Coins  of  I'dpuliinia  wilh  it  Ci ui-nc m'.s  head,  reverse  suiuolh.' 

tliem  the  Straits  of  fiadcs,  beyond  Avliich  Ihey  werc^  desirous  of 
leading  a  colony  to  a  large  island  of  tlie  Atlantic,  wlii('li  she  had 
just  discovered  f  but  slie  gave  up  to  them  the  Tyrrlienian  sea. 
Kvery  strange  vessel  which  they  met  westward  of  Italy  was  treated 
as    a    prize,     unless     some     conventicm     protected    it.''       When    th(^ 

'  Verffil,  Georff.  ii.,  .52.3. 

■  Near  Carrara,  t/ie  Quany  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  wliite  iiiarhle. 

■'  The  most  famous  between  tlie  Po  and  tlie  .\dige  still  bears  the  same  iiiune,  but  is  more 
than  14  miles  from  the  sea  :  the  other,  Atri,  in  I'icenuin,  is  .')  miles  from  tlie  .Vdriatie. 

'  These  111.  dais  give  a  full-face  reiiresentatioii  of  the  Etruscan  Oorjion,  which  is  seen  on 
so  great  a  immber  of  vases  and  tei-ra-coltas  ;  but  she  no  loiiffer  has  the  hideous  head  wliieh  the 
ancient  monumiMits  of  Ktruria  n-ave  her.  The  Creeks  bad  tlie  (Jorfron,  too.  but  they  disliked 
iig'liness;  when  they  liad  made  her  terrible,  they  made  her  iHiiuliful.  .-iiid  Lucian  ends  by 
saying-  that  it  was  by  her  beauty  she  exerci.sed  her  fatal  p  nver  of  clianging  those  who 
lodked  upon  her  to  stone.     [Lioriardo's  famous  .Medusa  suf^cpesls  the  siime  idea.- — Ed.] 

''    Diod.    V.    20.       Naer/rrtir    ti'y^'fnniv    in\i<ntn'Tt^r    KUi    TToX/Xoee    \fii\i<ftt<r    Ou\arTiiKfi(iT>ifrftVTfr. 

'  Aristotle,  I'ul.  iii.  (J. 
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■  )o(i    li.c,  to   SL'c'k  auutluT   f<uuitrv  in  these  seas. 


rimeteaiis  eaiue,  in 
the  Etruseaus  uni- 
ted witli  the  C'ar- 
thagiiiiaus  against 
those  Greeks,  whom 
the  t^yo  nations 
met  and  fought 
everywhere. 

But  this  union 
eoukl  not  kst.  The 
Carthaginians  who, 
for  theii"  commerce 
with  Gaul  and 
Spain,  needed  busi- 
ness settlements  in 
Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, established 
themselves  in  those 
two  islands  in  sjjito 
of  treaties.  Thence 
sprung  up  yiolent 
animosities,  and  an 
anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginians 
to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Eoiuaus.' 
The  hati-ed  of  Car- 
thage was  danger- 
ous, yet  less  so  than 
the  rivah'y  of  the 
( ireeks  who  occu- 
pied the   most   im- 


'  Shown  by  treaties  of 
oOO,  .348,  and  I'TU  b.c. 

-  This  coin,  witli  the 
sign  of  the  wheel  and  the 
anchor,  is  a  dujionditis,  or 
piece     worth    two     asses, 

which  are  marked  on  the  two  sides  of  the  anchor.     Coins  of  even  ten  asses  were  made ;  but 
all  these  bronze  multiples  of  the  monetary  unit  are  rare. 


Bronze  Coin  attrilnited  to  the  Eirusco-Uniliriaii  town  of  Camers.- 
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portaiit  (•(iimiicrcial  iiusitions  in  Sicily,  in  yuutlicni  Italy,  and  as 
far  as  tlio  eontrc  of  ('aini>aiiia;  and  who,  through  C'umu',  inonaccd 
tho  Etruscan  colony  (in  tlic  burdcvs  of  the  Vdltunio.  As  early  as 
the    middle    of    the   sixth   century,    some   ( 'nidiaus  established   thei 


I'm- 


A  Lucumoii's  Helmet.' 

selves  in  the  Li]iari  islands,  whence  they  harassed  the  whole  of  tiie 
Tuscan  commerce.  Being  attacked  by  a  numerous  fleet  they  gained 
the  victory,  and  in  llie  joy  of  this  unhoi^cd-for  triiniiph,  they 
dedicated  as  many  statues  at  Delphi  as  tliey  had  taken  vessels." 
Hhodos,  too,  showed  among  its  trophies  the  iron-boiuid  beaks  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  vessels,    and    the    tyrant    of    Pihegium,    Anaxilaos,    drove 


'  [This  helmet  was  found  in  lsl7  in  the  hed  of  the  AIpliuus,  and  is  now  in  the  liritisli 
Museum.] 

'■"  Pausanias,  .\.,  \'J  and  Ui.     Thncyd.,  iii.  88. 
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them  from  the  Straits  of  Sicily  by  fortifying-  the  enh'ance.'  The 
Etruscans,  therefore,  sided  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Hiero 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  this  alliance.  In  conjunction  Avith 
Cimise,  Sp'acuse  inflicted  on  tlie  Etruscans  a  defeat  which  marked 
the  decline  of  their  maritime  power  (-i74),  and  of  which  Pindar 
sung : — 

"  Son  of  Satiu-n,  I  conjure  thee,  cause  the  Phoenician  and  the 
soldier  of  Tyrrhenia  to  remain  at  their  ot\ti  hearths,  taught  hv 
the  affront  that  their  fleet  received  before  C'umoe,  and  by  the  e\ils 
tliat  the  lord  of  Sp'acuse  wrought  upon  them,  when  victorious  he 
cast  all  their  brilliant  youth  headlong  from  the  heights  of  the 
swift  poops  into  the  waves,  and  di-ew  Greece  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery."  Hiero  made  an  offering  to  Zeus  of  Olympia  of  the 
helmet  of  one  of  the  Luciunons  killed  in  this  battle,  \\ith  this 
inscription  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  on  it  :  "  Hiero 
son  of  Deinomenes  and  the  Syracusans  fbave  consecrated]  to  Zeus 
the  Tyrrhenian  [arms]  from  Cumte."  ^ 

From  all  C[uarters  enemies  then  rose  up  against  the  Etruscans. 
Tlu-eatened  on  the  north  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  centre  by  Eome, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Greeks  and  Samnites,  they  lost  Lombard}', 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  Campania,  where  the  Samnites 
made  themselves  masters  of  Yoltiu-num,  slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
in  one  night.  At  the  end  of  the  fiith  centmy  b.c.  thev  retained 
only  Tuscany.  Moreover,  divisions  prevailed  amongst  them  ;  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  public  misfortune  the  league  had  been  dissohed. 
Yeii,  attacked  by  the  Eomans,  was  left  to  herself,  just  as  Glusiimi 
Avas  abandoned  when  threatened  by  the  Gauls.  Such  selfishness 
brought  its  oAvn  punishment.  Yeii  succumbed,  Cisre  became  a 
Eoman  municipality,  and  Sutrium  and  Xepeta  Avere  occupied  by 
Latin  colonies.  These  disasters  taught  them  no  lesson,  and  Etruria 
A'ieAved  Avith  indifference  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Samnites.  At 
last,  hoAvever,  she  saAV  that  it  Avas  a  question  of  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  she  roused  herself  fully.  But  she  was  crushed  at  Lake 
Yadimo  ;  a  second  defeat  completed  the  Avork.  This  Avas  the  last 
blood  shed  for  the  cause  of  indei^endence.  For  some  time  longer 
the    Eti"uscans,    mider    the    name    of     Italian    allies,    might    tliink 

'  Strabo,  VI.  i.  5. 

'•'  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  136,  «ey.  C'f.  plate  on  last  pag'e. 
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themselves  free;  bul  little  l>y  little  the  hand  of  Rome  pressed 
more  heavily  on  tliem,  and  at  tlie  end  oi  a  eeiitmy,  without  any 
noticeable  ehange,   Etrnria   IVmnd  h(n-self  a   pvoviiice   of  the  Empire. 

Calm  under  the  yolu',  and  sadly  resigned  to  a  fate  which 
luul  been  long  predicted,'  this  nation  made  no  effort  to  strive 
against  its  destiny.  They  tried  to  forgot,  in  luxury  and  the 
love  of  art,  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ;  and  preserving  amid  their 
sensual  pleasures  the  e\-er-i)reseut  idea  of  death,  they  continued  to 
decorate  their-  tombs  m  ith  ])aintings,  and  to  bury  in  them  thousands 
of  objects,  which  in  workmanship  and  material  indicate  extreme 
oinileuce.  Etruria,  in  fact,  was  .still  rich ;  it  will  be  seen  A\liat 
its  to\vns  gave  to  IScipio  after  sixteen  years  of  the  severest  warfare. 

fiut  the  economical  revolution  which  foUoA^-ed  the  great  wars 
of  Eome  reacted  on  the  provinces.  As  in  liatium  and  Campania, 
the  .slave  took  by  slow  degrees  the  place  of  the  free  man,  the 
shei)herd  that  of  the  husbandman,  and  small  proi)erties  were  lost 
in  great  domains.  "Wlien  Tiberius  Gracchus  traversed  Etruria,  on  his 
retm-n  fi-om  ]S"umantia,  he  was  alarmed  at  its  (l('i)opTdation.  Sjdla 
completed  its  ruin  by  abandoning  it  to  his  soldiers  as  the  inice 
of  the  civil  war ;  the  Triumvirs  gave  it  another  visitation.  Thence- 
for\\ard  Etruria  never  I'ccovered.  Her  social  organisation  had 
peri.slied ;  her  language,  too,  was  gone.  From  so  much  glory  art 
and  learning,  one  thing  only  survived;  u])  to  the  last  days  of  the 
ancient  world  the  Tuscan  augur  retained  his  fame  with  the 
coimtry  people.  Xone  could  better  read  signs  in  the  entrails  of 
victims,  in  the  lightning  flashes,  or  in  erdinary  phenomena.'"  It 
was  u  vain  science  which  rested  on  the  enervating  dogma  of 
fatalism,   and  which  infected  the  nation  Avith  ;i  deathlike  torpor. 

The  Etrurians  played  a  considerable  part,  however,  in  the 
civilisation   of    Italy ;    not    by    their   ideas,    for   they    added   nothing 

'  III  tlie  midst  of  tlie  oi\il  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  tlie  Tuscan  soothsa.yers  declared 
tliat  the  great  day  of  Etruria  was  drawing-  to  a  close.  According  to  tlie  calculations  of 
their  a.strononiical  theolog-y,  the  actual  world  would  only  last  eight  great  days,  or  eight 
times  1,100  years,  and  one  of  these  days  of  the  world  was  accoi-ded  to  each  great  people 
(Varr.  ap.  Censor,  17).  Cicero,  in  the  Dream  of  Svipiu,  also  believes  in  the  periodic 
renewal  of  the  world:  "Eluviones  exustionesque  teiTanim  quas  accidere  tempore  certo 
Decease  est"  (cle  Hep.,  vi.  21 1.  Virgil  has  clothed  this  grand  idea  with  his  magnificent  poetry: 
"  Aspice  convexo  nutantem  pnndere  mundum,"  &ic.  (Eel.  \\.  50). 

^  Cicero,  de  JHvin.  ii.  12,  18.  E.vta,  fuh/ura  et  ostenta  were  the  three  parts  of  tlie 
science  of  divination. 
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(i)  huiiKin  tliduglit  ;  nor  hy  art,  since  as  regards  ideal  work,  tlieirs 
has  little  origiuality ;  liut  by  their  utilitariau  couceptiou  of  life, 
1)V  thoir  industry,  and  by  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
upon  Eonie. 

Livy  calls  the  Etruscans  the  most  religious  of  nations,  the 
one  -which  excelled  in  the  practice  of  established  ceremonies ,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  looked  upon  Etrmia  as  the  mother  of  super- 


Gate  of  Volterra  (p.  lxxxii). 

stitions.  We  shall  see  that  she  deserved  this  report.  Their 
augurs'  doctrine  was  famous  among  the  ancients.  They  belie\cd 
that  the  great  events  of  the  world  were  announced  by  signs,  and 
they  were  right  in  believing  it,  if  only,  instead  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  physical  nature,  they  had  studied  those  of  the 
moral    order,    since    the    best    policy    is    that    which   discovers   the 


Ixxxii  JMiioiii(.Tiii.\. 

i?ip,'iis  of  tlie  times.  l)ii(  llic  augur's  art  was  only  a  colloctiou  of 
puorilc  rules,  Avhich  lield  tlie  niiiul  in  bondage,  and  made  first 
them,    and   tlieu  the  Ixomaus,   the    gnnitest  formalists  in  the  world. 

If  "we  except  the  Greeks,  settled  on  tlie  shores  of  tiie  gidfs  of 
Naples  and  Tarentum,  they  ^\•ere  the  most  civilised  of  the  Italian 
nations.  Their  artisans  were  skilfnl,  tlieir  nohles  Lived  ])omp  in 
their  ceremonies,  and  magnificence  in  their  dress ;  and  they  gave 
liome  these  tastes  together  Avith  their  horse-races  and  athletic 
combats.  They  gave  them,  too,  their  massive  architecture,  which 
was  a  clumsy  imitation  of  tlie  Dorrc  order.  The  temple  of  Jui)iter 
on  the  Capitol  derived  from  them  that  flattened  look  which  suited 
so  well  the  dull  Roman  imagination,  hut  so  ill  the  (Uh\  of  the 
lofty  heavens.'  The  gate  of  Volaterra  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
j)rove  that  they  knew  how  to  construct  arches  and  vaiilts,  Avhich 
the  Greeks  of  tlie  grand  epoch  had  forgotten  [or  neglected].  The 
rude  ogive  of  some  Cyclopean  gate  had  doid)tlcss  inspired  them 
A\ith  the  idea,  and  architectiu'e  Avas  cndoAved  by  them  A\ith  a  ucav 
and  precious  futiu-e.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  turned  it  to 
account  for  majestic  constructions,  as  did  the  Eomans  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  they  employed  the  A'ault  in  their  canals  and  tunnels 
to  carry  off  the  Avater  and  render  the  country  healthy. 

The  senators  of  Eome,  A\ho  lodged  their  gods  in  the  Etruscan 
manner,  lodged  themselves  like  the  Lucumons  of  Yeii  or  Tarquinii : 
the  (ilrlnni,  A\hich  Avas  the  characteristic  h-ature  of  patrician  Aillas, 
is  boiTOAVcd  from  the  Etruscans ;  and  from  the  Roman  atrium  came 
the  piifio  of  the  Spaniards,  or  Moors,  and  the  Catholic  eloister.- 
l^ut  Avhilst  the  Romans  ])laced  their  tombs  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  Ave  do,  the  Etruscans  dug  fimereal  chambers  underground,  or 
in  the  rocky  sides  of  tlieir  hills.  Soiiu'  of  these,  as  for  instance 
in  the  valley  of  Castel  d'Asso,  haA'c  a  singular  likeness  to  those 
Avhich  are  seen  at  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  they  raised  strange 
structiu'cs  OA'cr  the  excavation  Avhich  contained  their  dead,  of  AA'hich 
the  fabulous  tomb  of   Rorseuna  Avould  be   the  most  complete  repre- 

'  [This  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  wide  soparat ion  of  the  pillars,  whicli  {five  the  Einisean 
style  a  feeble  and  sprawling-  look  as  compared  with  tlie  Greek.  Tlie  effect  of  wiilening  lliese 
inter-columnar  spaces  is  very  marked. — BdJ] 

''  [More  probably  this  method  of  house-building  was  common  to  all  the  Aryans  of  Southern 
Europe,  certainly  to  the  Homeric  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Italians.  It  is  the  form  now  adopted 
all  through  the  ^lediterranean  countries. — Ed,^ 
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seutation,  if  the  description  wliieli  the  ancients  have  left  u.s  Cduhl 
be  reduced  to  the  conditions  of  probability. 

Yarro,  if  Plin}-  has  copied  him  accurately,  had  made  himself 
the  echo  of  vague  mcmori(^s  -which  tradition  had  preserved  and 
embellished  in  its  o^ni  fashion.  "  rorsenna,"  says  he  "  was  buried 
beneath  the  town  of  Clusium,  in  the  place  where  he  had  caused 
a  square  monument  of  hewn  stone  to  be  built.  Each  face  is  300 
feet  long  and  50  feet  high.  The  base,  which  is  square,  enclosed 
an  inextricable  labyrinth.  If  anyone  entered  it  without  a  ball  of 
thread,  he  coidd  not  regain  the  outlet.  Above  this  square  are  five 
pyramids,  four  at  the  angles  and  one  in  the  middle,  each  75  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  and  a  150  feet  high ;  so  exactly  equal  that 
with  their  summits  they  all  bear  a  globe  of  brass  and  a  kind 
of  cap,  from  which  bells  are  suspended  by  chains,  wliich  when 
moved  by  the  wind,  emit  a  prolonged  sormd,  such  as,  was  heard 
at  Dodona.  Above  the  globe  are  four  pp-amids  each  100  feet 
high.  Above  these  last-mentioned  pp-amids,  and  on  a  single  plat- 
form, were  five  pp'amids,  whose  height  YaiTO  was  ashamed  to  note. 
This  height,  according  to  Etruscan  fables,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  whole  monument."'  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this 
impossible  construction  by  saying  that  the  pyramids  were  not 
placed  upon  one  another,  but  iijion  retreating  surfaces.-  This 
legend  was,  however,"  only  half  fabidous.  Even  at  C'hiusi,  there 
have  been  discovered  sepulchral  chambers,  forming  a  sort  of 
labyrinth,  thi-ough  the  narrow  passages  of  which  it  is  diflficult  to 
make  one's  way,  and  the  Cucumella  of  Yulci  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  glorious  king  of   Clusium  had   a    snmptuoiis  tomb. 

The  Cucumella,  situated  in  a  plain,  now  an  uninhabitable  waste, 
is  a  fiimtihis,  or  conical  mound  of  earth,  from  45  to  50  feet  high, 
probably  higher  in  ancient  times,  and  G50  feet  in  circumference. 
Thou2;h  it  has  been  searched  several  times,  this  tumulus  has  not 
given  up  its  secret.  Tombs  have  been  met  with,  it  is  true,  in  the 
excavations ;  but  only  the  obsciu'e  dead  had  their  last  abode  there, 
and  like  faitliful  seiwants,  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  place 
where  their  master  reposed.  The  Lucumo  and  liis  kin  were  fiu'ther 
in,  in   a    central    crypt,  the   access   to   which   had  been   shut   by   a 

'  Pliny,  Xat.  Ilist.,  x.vxvi.  liJ. 

-  Quatremere  de  Quiiicv,  Recueil  de  Dissert,  arch.,  1836. 
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wall  (if  such  lliickucss  tlmt  the  M'orkincu  could  not  hrcak  tlivnuu,li 
it.  All  efforts  uiade  to  •discover  the  eutrance  to  this  siui;ulai- 
iiiouuuu'ut  were  useless  :  the  pj'randds  of  Egypt  have  not  defended 
their  seiudehral  chambers  so  Avell.  In  the  cuttings  made  round  the 
outer  -wall  were  found  animals  in  basalt,  A\inged  sphinxes,  lions 
standing  or  couched,  watching  over  this  jialace  of  the  dead  to  driv(> 
away  the  audacious  visitor  who  should  attempt  to  jjass  the 
gate.  On  the  summit  were  still  seen  the  bases  of  jiartially  crundiled 
towers.     With  the  help    of   these  remains  it  was  possible  to  restore 


Tile  ( 'iiciimella. 

this  mysterious  tomb  with  some  appoiivance  of  probability.'  The 
edifice  is  utterly  devoid  of  grace  ;  but  purely  Etruscan  art  had  not 
that  gift  which  Greece  received  from  jMinerva,  and  strange  as  this 
construction  ajipears,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  /ininilii-s  of  the 
Lydiau  king,  Alyattes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilermus.- 

To  bui'y  their  chiefs  under  great  tumuli  was  the  custom  of  the 
Scythians,  Germans,  Celts,  and  Lydians,  and  consequently  of  the 
I'elusgians:  it  is  therefore  cpiite  natural  to  find  it  again  in  Etruiia, 
csi)ecially    in  the   region  where   the    Tyrrhenians   had    settled.      The 


'  Tills  rt'St  oral  ion  was  made  undur  I  hu  Jiivctious  iif  tliu  I'rincu  uf  C'aiiiuo,  whose  domain 
comprLsed  tbe  site  of  Vulci. 

''  Herodotus,  i.  0.3  ;  Stuart,  Mun.  nf  Li/dia,  ]>.  4 :    'I'cxier,  Dcvcriiitinn  de  I'A.iU'  min.  iii.  l'O. 
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type  (if  till'  Egj^Dtian  tombs  shows  itself,  ou  the  conti-ary,  in  the 
valley  of  C'astel  d'Asso,  five  miles  from  Yitorho.'  The  town  has 
been  desti'oyed,  but  its  necropolis  exists,  excavated  in  the  rock 
like  the  tombs  of  Medinet  Abu.  The  facade  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
a  general  feature  of  Etruscan  architectiu-e,  and  the  gates,  narrowing 
at  the  top,  the  decorations  in  relief,  and  the  mouldings  recall  the 
monmnents  on  the  banks  of  the  Xile.  Soana  and  Xorchia,  too, 
have  their  valley  of  tombs ;  those  of  C'astel  d'Asso  were  still 
unknown  in  1808.  In  former  days  an  immense  nation  moved 
in  those  solitudes,   wherein  tlit^  traveller   dare  no  longer  venture,  as 


Bronze  Vessels.^ 

soon   as    he    feels    the    close    and  deadly  effluvia  of    the   sjiring   time 
in  the  ]\Iaremma. 

The  Etruscan  excavations  have  yielded  iis  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  bronzes,  terra-cottas,  jewellery  and  domestic  utensils,  all 
of  excellent  workmanship.'  Their  iorcutic  was  renowned  (>von  in 
Athens ;  the  chasings,  candelabras,   mirrors  of  engraved  bronze,  gold 


Caslel  d'As-so  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Axia,  C'astcUum  A.virr,  wliicli  was  siluated  •'in 
agTO  Tarqiiiniensi"  (C'ic.ywo  Cac,  20).  See  the  description  wliich  Dennis  gives  of  it,  Etninn.  i., 
22!»-24i' ;  also  the  Bull.  arch.  io\-  186.3,  p.  lS-S(j.  The  cut  is  taken  from  tlie  Atla--'  of  the 
Bulletin,  Vol.  I.  pi.  60. 

"  For  tlie  description  of  these  object.?,  see  Amialea  flu   Bull.  nrth.  for  Is74,  vol.  xlvi.  p. 
iMO  Sef|..  and  in  tlie  Atln.i.  vol.  x.  pi.  10-12. 
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cups  and   jcAVols  from   tli(>  land   (if  the  Tyi'i'licnians  Avcro   sought   for 

cverj'Avhcrc  ;  and  when, 
some  years  ago,  the  Cam- 
pana  Museum  brought 
tlu'se  marvels  to  our 
hnowledgc,  the  modern 
goldsmith  was  obliged 
to  conform  for  a  time 
to  the  Etrusean  fashion. 
Their  figures  have 
the  rigidity  of  Egyptian 
statuary  :  the  style  had 
not  reaehed  even  that 
of  ^TCgina.  Yet  they 
furnished  Italy  -with 
Ij^  manj'  bronze  and  terra- 
cotta statues  of  large 
dimensions.  'Plielionians, 
Avho  ■were  niggardly  even 

Blaok  Vases  of  Cliisimn  (Oliiiisi).'  -ji     ^i     •  i       ii'  i  i 

AVitli  then'  gods,  tliouglit 

that    tei'ra-eotta  statues  -were  a  sutfieient  deeoration  for    their  temple 

of    Ju])itor    C'apitolinus,    and    they    placed    sonu'    of    them    upon    the 

pedinu'iit.-'  They  provided  themselves  yet 
nioi'e  cheaply  with  statues  of  bi'onze,  -when 
they  carried  olf  two  thousand  at  the  sach 
of  A'olsinii. 

Tlie  ancients,  who  only  leained  very 
late  to  make  ■wooden  casks,  were  the 
best  jiotters  in  the  \\'oi'l(l :  our  museums 
contain  more  than  fifteen  thousand  auti(pu' 
vases.  The  red  ]i(ittery  of  Arezzo  and 
the    black    pottery    of    Chiusi    are    ])Ui'ely 

Etruscan.     The    form    is    sonu'times    odd,    but    often    very    elegant. 

The  ornaments  in  relii'f  which  decorate  them,  the  fantastic  animals 


liliick  Vase  „f  fli 


'  'I'alji'ii  from  XocM  di'S  Vcvpcrs' .-1^/ffv.  plv.  xvii.  w'tir.  and  xix.  Sec  tin'  cxjil.iiial  inn  of 
tlifse  culs  on  pp.  1:.'-1 1  cif  llie  same  \voi'l;. 

'''  [Hut  it  is  iKif  iinlilicly  tliat  tlic  sanii' faNliimi  cxisliil  in  ( irrcpi'  licfiirc  llii'\  liad  Iraiiii'il 
to  car\f  in  rlci'p  ndicf  or  set  up  iiia)l)li'  fiL'nri's  in  llic  pcdiinent  itself.-  /■>/.] 
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seeu  iipou  tlioin — sphinxes,  winged  horses,  griffins,  and  sirens — recall 
subjects  familiar  to  Oriental  artists,  and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
already  propouuded  on  the  diverse  sources  of  Etruscan  civilization. 
Some  of  these  Aases  might  even  be  taken  for  Egvptian  caunpcs,  those 
nrns  of  Avhich  the  cover  is  formed  by  a  man's  head.  Among  the 
specimens  Avliich  we  give  is  a  ewer  in  the  shape  of  a  fish ;  the 
Campana  Museum  has  another  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  The 
learned  are  agreed  to  consider  (hcse  black  vases  as  very  ancient, 
and  Juvenal  asserted  that  good  king  Xuma  had  no  others — 

quis 

Simpmiiim  videre  XuiiiiT,  nignimque  catinum     .... 
Ausus  erat  ? ' 

As  for  the  painted  vases,  they  are  copied  from  Greek  vases,  or 
else  they  were  imported  in  the  active  commerce  which  Italy  carried 
on  with  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  —  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  C'^'prus,  Ehodes,  and,  above  all, 
both  European  aiid  Asiatic  Greece.  The  subjects  most  fi'equently 
represented  on  these  vases  are  borrowed  from  the  Epic  cycle,  from 
the  mythology,  and  heroic  ti-aditions  of  llellas.  AMiene\"er  they 
repi'oduce  myths  peculiar  to  Etruria  some  reminiscence  or  imitation 
of  the  foreigner  appears.  Some  vases  of  gilt  bronze  which  were 
found  at  Yolsinii  have  figm-es  which  remiad  us  of  the  most 
beautiful  coins  of    Syracuse. 

We  ought  to  give  the  Etruscans  credit  for  having  appren- 
ticed themselves  to  those  who,  in  the  domain  of  art,  have  been 
the  masters  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  ha-\ing  preserved  to  us 
some  of   their  master  pieces. 

The  most  admirable  of  the  anticjue  vases  come  from  tlie 
excavations  at  C'hiusi,-  and  since  an  inhaliitant  of  Yulci  esteemed 
a  Panathenaic  vase  precious  enougli  to  be  buried  witli  him,  let 
us  put  in  evidence  what  Etruria  loved  as  well  as  what  she 
manufactured. 

'  -S'frf.,  vi.  .34.3. 
The  Fraiifois  Vase  at   noieiice,  of  wliidi  a  represent a1  ion  will  lie  fouml  in  ilie  Atlas  of 
tlie  Imtitut  Archeolog.  vol.  iv.  pi.  liv..  i.\..  i.\ii. 
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OSr.VNS   AND    SABELLIAN8. 

IX  thoir  central  parts,  eastward  of  Eoine  and  Latiimi,  the 
Apennines  have  their  ]iie;liest  peaks,  their  Aviklest  vaHej-s. 
There  t]i(>  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  the  Yeliuo,  the  Maj(dla,  tlie  SibiUa, 
and  the  (ireat  Ti'miiniUo  raise  their  snow-eapped  heads  above  all 
the  Apennine  chain,  and  from  their  snniniits  afford  a  view  of  both 
the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Italy.'  IJut  their  sides  are  not 
f^'cntly  slopcnl ;  it  seems  as  if  they  lacked  space  to  extend  thc^m- 
selves.  Their  linens  meet  and  break  each  other  ;  tlie  valleys  deepen 
into  dark  chasms,  where  the  snn  never  reaches ;  the  passes 
are  narrow  gorges ;  the  water-courses  torrents.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  image  of  chaos.  '  It  is  hell  ! '  say  the  peasants.'  In  all 
ag(\s  this  place  has  been  the  refuge  of  brave  and  intractable 
pojmlations,  and  the  most  ancient  traditions  place  there  the  abode 
of  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians,  the  true  Italian  race. 

Long  driven  back  by  foreign  colonists,  and,  as  it  wore,  lost 
in  the  de])ths  of  the  most  sombre  forests  of  the  Apennines,  these 
people  at  last  claimi'd  their  share  of  the  Italian  snn.  A\Tience 
did  they  originally  come?  It  is  not  known;  but  historic  proba- 
bilities, strengthened  by  the  aftinity  of  language  and  religion,^ 
pdint  to  a  common  origin.  The  difference  of  the  countries  wherein 
they  definitely  settled  down  —  the  Sabellians  in  the  mountains ; 
the  Oscans  in  tlie  plain — established  between  them  differences  of 
customs  and  perpetual  hostilities,  wliich  obsciired  their  oi'iginal 
kinship.  Of  these  two  sister  nations,  the  one,  ])rofiting  by  th(> 
feebleness  of  the  Siculi,  must  have  descended,  under  tlie  identical 
names  of  Oscans,   Opici,    Ausoni,    and   Aurunci,    into   tlie    plains    of 

'  [Tliis  wild  Aljiiiic  (•(lunlrv  repeats  itself  twice  aftain  as  you  go  sdutliwiinl ;  once  aloiif; 
tlie  biiiiiKlarii's  of  Ajiiilia,  wlicn-  llie  Aljiuzzi,  fmiii  Pciteiiza  ddwu  to  tlii^  Mmilc  I'olliiio,  fiiviii  a 
sjilenilid  cliaiii,  and  again  in  t'alabi-ia,  wlicre  tlic  Sila  monntains  emlji'ace  a  laj'ge  dislriol  of 
inacccssiUe  Alpine  coundy. — Ed.] 

"  They  call  one  of  these  valleys  Iiifcnid  <li  'S.  ('dlinnba. 

'  The  Samniles  spoke  Oecan,  the  language  of  Ilie  C'ainpanians,  rnd  llic  AliUaii  fiiicos 
wrildn  in  (hat  language  wcrr  uudi'rstiMnl  al  Knuic.     (Slr.i'ci,  V.  iii.  (i.) 
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Latiuiu  and  Campania,  tliat  anciout  himJ  of  ihc  Opici,  which  they 
had  ue^'el^  perhaps,  entirely  abandoned ;  the  other  must  have  in 
hiter  times  peopled  with  its  colonies  the  summits  of  the  Apeimines 
and  part  of  the  Adriatic  coasts :  the  latter  led,  in  their  Avarlike 
temper,  by  the  animals  sacred  to  Mars  ;  the  former  by  Janns  and 
Satnrn,  who  tanght  them  agricultiu'e,  and  of  whom  they  made  gods 
of  the  snn  and  the  earth — the  sun  A\-hieh  fertilises,  and  the  earth 
which  produces. 

In  the  time  of  their  power  the  Sieiili  had  possessed  the  land 
of  the  Opiei ;  but  the  miseries  which  the  in^'asion  had  inflicted 
on  the  Pelasgians  of  the  banks  of  the  Po  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  race,  and  a  lively  reaction  brought  the  indigenons 
inhabitants  out  of  their  Apennine  catacombs,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  plains  which  the  Siculi  had  occupied.  The  Casci 
or  Aborigines,  that  is  to  say,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  tln^  land 
began  a  movement  which,  though  several  times  arrested  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  and  Greeks,  finally  resumed 
its  course  with  Eome,  and  ended  by  substituting  the  indigenous 
race  for  all  these  foreign  nations. 

The  latter,  descending  from  the  high  land  between  Ami- 
ternnm  and  Eeate,  established  themselves  south  of  the  Tiber, 
"SA'here,  by  their  imion  with  the  Umbrians,  the  Ausonians  and  the 
Siculi,  who  remained  in  the  comitry,  was 
formed  the  nation  of  the  Priori  Lutini^  -which 
occupied,  between  Tibur  and  the  sea  (33  miles), 
and  from  the  Tiber  to  beyond  the  Alban  Mount 
(19    miles),    thirty    villages,    all    independent.'  -^"^'^  ^^""8"-' 

In  the  first  rank  stood  Alba  Longa,  which  took  the  title  of  th(> 
Metropolis   of   Latium,'  a  title   which   Eome,    founded  three   hundred 


'  Dionys.,  Ant.  Hum.,  i.  14  ;  Nonius,  xii.  3  ;  C'ic,  Tw<c.,  i.  12;  Varni,  di-  Lin;/.  Lnt.,  \\.  7  : 
Fest  s.  V. 

^  On  the  obverse,  a  lielmeted  lu-ad  of  .Mercin-y  ;  on  the  reverse  a  Pegasus.  But  this  I'egasus 
is  neither  the  winged  horse  of  the  Muses  nor  that  of  Aurora,  tlie  legends  of  which  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  ;  he  bears  the  thunder  and  lightningof  .Tupiter,  or  rather,  he  is  tlielifrlit- 
ning  itself,  traversing  the  heavens  at  a  hound  (Ilesiod.,  Theoy.,  281  ;  Apnlhd.  ii.  3,  §  2  and  4, 
§  2;  Ovid,  Metam.,  iv.  78.5  and  vi.  110).  Tliis  coin,  of  very  clumsy  workmansliip.  i.s  very  oM. 
and  may  be  assigned  to  the  tliird  or  fnurtli  century  of  Rome. 

otrabo,   V,    in.    2:   inv    ivta    Kara    Ktiifutr    ai'Tui'Ofie'itrOai    tji'fti^ati'iv      vtt'    ttiipn'i    Koii'tii  ^ti'Xhi 
T^Tayfih'n. 

'  ••  Onnie^  J^afini  nb  Albii  nriundi"  (I.iw.  i.  ."12). 
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years  later,  claimed  to  liavo  inhentcd.  A  vc^li^inus  bond,  in  tlio  lack 
of  any  other,  imiti'd  these  nations,  and  coinimm  sacritiees  g-alhered 
them  on  the  Alhan  ^lonnt,  at  Laviniiun,  the  sanctnary  of  tlie 
mysterioiis    Penates    and    the    native   cods.' 

Tlius  tlie  natiim  fnuii  whieli  liuiue  spraiii^-  was  itst'lf  (inly  ;i 
mixture  of  different  tribes  and  races.  Elsewhere  snccessiv(^  races. 
instead  of  blending,  drive  out  or  overlay  each  other:  one  ruling, 
the  other  enslaved.  AVitli  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians  there  is,  on 
the  conti-ary,  a  fusion  of  victors  and  van(iuished.  (ireek  traditions, 
which  were  always  so  intelligent,  have  faithfully  echoed  this 
origin    of    the    Latin    people  ;     and    it    was    by    inter-marriages    and 

peaceful  Tuiions  that  Evander,  J'hnnis,  Tibnr 
and  the  companions  of  Ulysses  establislied 
themselves,  just  as  at  a  later  juaiod  intiT- 
marriages  unite  Eome  and  the  Sabines.  l!y 
its  local  traditions,  as  well  as  by  its  own 
oi-igin,  Eome  Avas  prejiared  lor  thai  spirit  of 
facile  association  whieli  ,i;i\'es  her  a  dislinclixc 
character  among  ancient  polities,  and  Avhicli 
was  the   cause   of  her   greatness. 

In  the  eighth  centiiry  the  ])rosperity  of 
the  Latins  was  decliuing.  The  Etruscans  had 
ti'aversed  their  coxmtry,  the  Sabines  had  crossed 
the  Anio,  the  ^Ecjuians  and  \'olsciaiis  had  in- 
vaded the  plain  and  seized  several  f.atin  towns.'-' 
Alba  herself,  in  tradition,  seems  feeble  enough 
f(a'  a  handfnl  of  men  to  ha\'e  cansed  a  i'e\ii- 
lution  there.  This  weakness  was  of  advantage  to  the  growth  of 
tlie  eternal  city. 

Ties  of  relationship  and  alliance  united  the  Itntnli  Avith  the 
Prisci   Lat'nti.     'I'lie    liutulian    cajatal,   Ardea,^   Avas   alivady   eniiched 


Coin  atliiljnted  so  the 
Kiituliaiis.' 


'  Janu.s,  Satiirn,  I'iciis,  Fiiumis  and  l.aliims  witc  aiiinno-  ihcso  iiidifri'iious  ij-ods.     Saciilifcs 

■n-ore  aW)  (iffercd  in  nienmn-  of  Evandrr  and  of  liis  ilirr.  tlic  jiroplirti'ss  ('arninila.     Oiu'  of 

the  gates  of  IJoine  \va.^  called  tlie  f'armeiilal. 

^  In  the  first  centuries  of  Koine,  Latin  towns  are  a.ssig'ned  in  Inrn  to  the  .K<iiiiaiis,  Sahines. 
Latins  and  Volscians. 

"  On  the  obverse,  a  lorloisc  with  two  (j's,  llic  nunl;  of  \\w  scxians  :  on  the  reversi'.  :i  wlicel 
riita,  the  root  of  the  wonl  liululi. 

'  "  .\i-deaui  ItuUdi  hahehant,  gens  ut  in  ea  regione  al^ie  in  ea  a-lale  divilii.s  piM)i(dkn»  ' 
(Livy,  i.  .")"). 
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liy   cuiiiiiKTOO    and   suitihiikU'iI   by    liij;h   walls.      Sai;uiituiii,    in    Spain, 
was  said   to  hv  its  colony. 

Aroimd  this  primitive  Latium,  ■which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  ynmicins,  and,  which  noimshed  a  stout  population  of  hushand- 
nien,'  were  settled  the  ^Equians,  Ilernicans,  A'oLscians  and  Aurun- 
cans,    all   included   by    the    Romans    in   the   general   term   of    Latin 


Wall  of  Alatii. 

people ;    fiu'ther   on,    between   the    Lii'is   and    the    ISilarus,    w-ere   the 
Ausonians. 

The  ^l^lquians,  a  little  natidu  of  shepherds  and  hunters,  in- 
satiable plunderers,-  had,  instead  of  toA\Tis,  only  fortified  ^•illages, 
situated  in  inaccessible  places.  Quartered  in  the  ditftcult  region 
traversed   by   the  iipper  Anio,   they  reached,    by   way   of  the   moun- 

"  .  .  .  .  Et  imnc  maffnum  main't  Ardea  nome;i ; 

Sed  fortuiia  fuit."  (Virg-,  -i'"-,  vii.  412). 

Dioiiys.  (Ant.  Horn.,  iv.  64)  is  still  more  expressive. 

•  "Forlissimi  viriet  milites  streuuissimi  e.\  agriculis  gisrinuilur"  (Pliny,  A'n^., //'•>/.  .wiii.  •)). 
-  "  Convectare  juvat  praedas  et  vivere  rapto"  ( Virg.,  ^-Eii.,  \  ii.  74'J.) 
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tains,  as  far  as  Algidas,  a  volcanic  promontory,  from  which  the 
lioman  territory  might  be  seen,  and  wliose  forests  covered  their 
march.  Thence  they  suddenly  poured  into  the  plain,  carrying  off 
crops  and  herds ;  and  before  the  people  conld  take  arms,  they  had 
disappeared.  Faithful,  however,  to  their  plighted  word,  tlicy  had 
established  the  fetial  right  which  the  Eomans  had  borro-\ved  from 
them,'  but  Avhich  they  seem  no  longer  to  have  recognised  at  the 
time  when,  by  their  rapid  incursions,  they  every  year  turned  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  their  quarrels  in  the  Fonnn.  Not- 
witlistanding  their  proximity  to  Eome  and  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  wars,  they  were  the  last  of  the  Italians  to  lay  down  arms. 
Less    given    to    A^•ar    and     plunder,    because    their     country    was 


Volsciau  coin. 

i-ichcr,  the  Ilcrnicans,  notwithstanding  the  rocks  which  covered  it,'^ 
formed  a  confederation,  the  principal  members  of  Avliich  were  the 
cities  of  Ferentinum,   Alatriiim  and  Anagnia.'' 

The  imperishal)le  walls  of  the  two  first-named  towns,  the  linen 
books  Avhercin  Auagnia  recorded  her  history,  her  reputation  for 
wealth,  the  temples  that  Marcus  Aru-elius  foTUid  there  at  every 
step,  and  the  circus  where  the  deputies  of  the  whole  league 
asseml)led,  bear  Avitness  to  their  cultur(>,  their  religious  spirit,  and 
their  ancient  might.*  Placed  between  two  nations  of  warlike  temper, 
the  Ilerniciuis  displayed  a  pacific  spirit,   and  early  associated  tliem- 


'  Livy,  i.  •■?!'. 

^  "Saxosis  in  moiitibu.s"  (Sei-v.  in  yJC/i.,  vii.  Iis4).      lit;  takes  tlieni  fur  Sabincs. 

"  "  Dives  Anagnia  "(  Virg., /£■».  vii.  684).  Straho  (V.  iii.  10)  calls  it  illustrious  (7ro\(s 
(JStoXoyof). 

^  Ferentinum,  on  the  Via  Ijatina,  lictween  .\nagnia  and  Fni.sino.  Alatriuni,  a  town  of  the 
same  nation,  is  seven  miles  from  tlif  former. 
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selves  with  the  t'urtune  of  the  Latins  ami  lioinaiis  ap;ainst  th(^ 
.Eqiiiaus  ami  A'olseiaiis. 

The  Yolscians,  who  were  more  numerous,  inhabited  the  country 
betM'een  the  laud  of  tlie  Rutulians  and  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Sagrus.  The  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  a  part  of  theii*  country, 
had  there  executed 
great  works  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water,  as 
they  had  done  in  the 
valleys  of  tlie  Aruo, 
Chiaua,  and  Po,  and 
had  brought  under 
c  u  1 1  i  V  a  t  i  o  n  1  a  n  d  s 
A\liich  yit'lded  thirty 
and  forty  fold.  These 
swamps,  famous  im- 
der  the  name  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  had 
been  at  first  only  a 
vast  lagoon,  separated 
from  the  sea,  like 
tkit     of    Venice,    by 

the  long  islands  which  t^ii-c^.  Ulysses,  Elpenor.' 

afterwards  formed  the  coast  of  Astm-a  to  Circeii.  They  were  bounded 
toAvard  the  soiith  by  the  island  of  -^Ea,  which  in  later  times  was 
iinited  to  the  continent  imder  the  name  of  the  Promontory  of 
Circeii."  The  superstitious  fears  which  always  people  deep  forests 
and  wave-beaten  rocks  with  strange  and  threatening  powers,  placed 
the  abode  of  Circe,  the  dread  enchantress,  on  this  promontory,  as 
in  Celtic  tradition  the  nine  virgins  of  the  island  of  Sein  ruled 
the  elements  in  tin-  stormv  seas  of  Armorica.  This  legend,  Avhicli 
appears  to  be  indigenous  around  the  mountain,  may  be  the  remauis 

'  This  Etruscan  mirror,  taken  from  tlie  Efniskisehe  Spiegel  oi  Gerhard  (vol.  iv.  pi.  cdiii.,) 
was  found  at  Tarquinii  in  1863,  and  represents  Ulysses,  aided  by  Elpenor,  forcing-  the 
enchantress  to  restore  the  human  form  to  his  companions,  whom  she  had  changed  into  swine. 
One  of  them  still  has  a  man's  len-.  The  tliree  names  in  Etruscan  characters  are : — Cerca  for 
Circe,  Uthste  for  Ulysses,  Felparun  for  Elpenor. 

■  Front..  Epiff.  iv.  4. 
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(if  an  ancient  liclu'f.  Is  not  Circo,  whom  tlic  Greeks  con- 
nected Mitli  the  ill-omened  family  of  the  King-  uf  Colchis,  hnt 
Avho  \\as  said  to  be  the  danghter  of  the  Snn,  doubtless  because 
in  tlu'  mdi-nina;,  Avhen  the  plain  is  still  in  shadow,  her  ni<uintain 
is  liglited  by  the  tirst  rays  of  the  rising  sun  —  Circe,  who 
changes  forms,  and  com})mnids  magic  draughts  of  the  lu'rbs'  hei- 
promontory  still  bears- — may  she  not  be  some  Pelasgian  divinity, 
a  goddess  of  medicine,  like  the  Greek  ^sculapius,  who  was 
also  au  offspring  of  the  Sun,  and  who,  fallen  with  the  defeat  of 
her  nation,  was  degraded  to  a  dread  sorceress  by  the  new 
ciinn'rs  'i 

The  Volscians  of  the  coast — with  the  island  of  Pontia  and 
the  stretch  of  coast  which  they  possessed  ;  with  the  ports  of  An- 
tium  and  Astura,  and  that  of  Terracina,  which  has  a  circuiii- 
fercucc  of  uo  less  than  nine  miles;''  with  the  lesscms  or  example 
of  the  Etruscans — cnnld  not  fail  tn  be  skilful  sailors;  at  all  evi'uts 
they  became  Inrmidable  ])irates.  Tlie  whole  Tyri'lieiiian  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  lighthouse  of  Messina,  was  infested  by  their  cruisers,  and 
the  iujuiies  they  inflicted  on  the  Tareiitine  commerce  nearly  re- 
sulted in  a  war  lietween  the  Romans  and  AlexandiM-  the  ^lolossiau 
king  of  I'^iirus.  Yet  liome  had  ah'eady  conquered  Autium  and 
destroyed    its    fleet. 

The  \  olscians  of  the  interior  were  no  less  dreaded  in  the 
plains  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  after  two  hundred  years  of 
war,'  Kome  only  got  rid  of  them  by  exterminating  them.  lu  the 
time  of    Pliuy,^   thirty-three  villages  had   ali'(-ady  disappc-ared  in  the 


'  The  crcpis  taccra  abounds  there  (5Iic..  i.  273);  hitrabo  (V.  iii.  G)  was  also  awaru  that 
poisonous  herbs  grew  there  in  great  numbers.  Cf.  Virg.  Ain.  vii.  10,  seq.  The  memory  of 
the  dfeail  I'nchantress  still  lives  tliere,  ami  not  long  ago  no  peasant  could  have  been  found 
wlio  would  dare  for  any  money  to  penetrate  into  the  grotto  said  to  lie  Circe's.  (De  Bonstotten, 
]'iiyage  ■••ur  le  thvdtrc  (let  Kir  clrniicr/i  lirrcs  lie  I'Eiieklc,  p.  7.?. ) 

''  I'liny,  ^'rit.  Uiyf.,  ii.  s.'j  (S7)  ;  iii.  H  {!))  thouglit,  as  indeed  the  appearance  of  the  region 
proves,  that  the  promontory  of  Circeii  had  been  once  an  island,  which  some  were  inclined  (o 
recognise  as  the  problematic  island  of  j'Ea  of  Homer  (Odyss.,  x.  1.35). 

^  IJ:."  Prony,  "  MC-m  sur  les  marais  Pontius."  "  An.\ur  .  .  .  oppidum  vetere  fort  una  opuku- 
tum."     (Mvy,  iv.  50).     Cf.  Phny, //W.  iii.  0. 

'  I<ivy,  vi.  '2\.  "  Volscos  velut  sorle  quadani  prope  in  ;elernum  exercendo  Romano 
niiliti  datos." 

'  Pliny,  iV(f(^  ///.•./.,  iii.  !( :  "  .\  Circi-iis  pahis  Poniptina  est  qiii'in  locinn  xxxiii.  urliiinu 
fuisse  Muciaiuis  ter  consul  prodidit."  In  tlie  whole  of  ancient  Latium  lie  mentions  fifty-five 
luined   towns. 
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roniptiiium,  Avliich.  in  the  age  of  Augustus  was  uotliiug  but  a 
deadly  siditude.' 

Beyoud  the  Yolsciaus,  as  far  as  the  Lii-is,  iu  a  eountry 
AYhere  the  mountains  only  lea^-e  two  narrow  roads  for  the  jjassage 
from  Latium  into  C'ampauia,  dwelt  the  Aurunci.  Heirs  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Italian  race,  they  app(>ar  to  have  preserved  its 
lofty  stature,  it  fierce  and  daring  aspect.-  On  their  coasts,  iudeed, 
at  Formife,  the  giant  Ltestiygones'  were  said  to  have  livi-d.  But 
in  historic  ages  this  nation  I'einained  in  obsciu-ity ;  Livy  only 
speaks  of  it  in  describing  the  pitiless  war  made  by  Rome  in 
314,  aud  the  desti-uctiou  of  three  of  its  towns. 

Beyond  the  Liris  the  Romans  considered  Campania  to  begin, 
a  relaxing  and  enervating  country  where  no  dominion  has  ever 
lasted  more  than  a  few  generations,  and  where  the  earth  itself,  in 
its  continual  revolutions,  seems  to  share  the  frailty  of  human 
things.  The  Lucrine  lake,  once  so  celebrated,  has  become  a  miry 
swamp,  and  Avernus,  the  '  mouth  of  hell,'  has  turned  into  a 
limpid  lake.  At  Caserta  a  tomb  has  been  foimd  90  feet  under- 
groimd ;  and  the  lava-streams,  which  bear  iqwn  them  Ilerculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  themselves  hide  a  layer  of  arable  soil  and  traces 
of  ancient  cultui-e.  '  There,'  says  Pliny,  '  in  that  land  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  where  two  spi'ingtides  bloom,  the  Oscans,  Greeks, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans  and  Campanians  contended  in  luxury  and 
effeminacy ; '  and  Strabo,  astonished  that  so  many  nations  should 
in  timi  ha\'e  ruled  and  endured  slavery  there,  laid  the  blame 
on  the  mildness  of  the  skies  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  Avhence, 
says  Cicero,  came  all  vices.'' 

The  Oscans  of  Campania  are  in  historic  times  only  a  popula- 
tion dominated  and  blending  with  foreign  masters — Oreeks  estab- 
lished on  the  coast,  Etruscans  in  the  interior,  and  Samnites  come 
dowTi  fi-om  the  Apennines.  Some  Ausonian  tribes,  like  the  Sidiciui 
of  Teauum  and  the  Aurunci  of  Cales,  alone  retained  theii-  liberty 
among  the  movmtains  which  separate  the  Yultm-nus  from  the  Liils. 

Livy,  vi.  12  :   "  Iimumeral)ilem  multitudinem  liberoiuiii  capitimi  in  eis  fuisse  locis,  quis 
nunc,  vix  seminario  exigiii)  militum  lelicto,  seiTitia  Romana  ab  solitudine  vindicant." 
^  Diouys.,  Ant.  Ram.,  vi.  32,  aud  Livy,  ii.  2G. 
'  Homer,  Odyss.  x.  89,  1.34. 

■"  Pliuy,  Xat.  Hist.,  iii.  i), "  .  .  .  sumnium  Libeii  Patris  cum  Cerere  certameu."     Cf.  Floras, 
I.  16;  Strabo,  V.  iv.  9;  Cicero,  de  Leye  Aijmr.  i.  5,  7. 
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On  tlic  (itlicr  side  of  tlic  [iciiiiisula,  in  A[)uli;i,  the  liasis  n1'  the 
population  was  also  of  Ausoiiian  origin,  as  is  [H'ovcd  by  tlic 
names  of  tlio  to-\ms  of  tlio  interior,  and  by  the  use  of  Ost-an 
s])read    over   a    great    part    of    southern    It;dy.  ^ 

Originally,  the  Sahiues,  with  -whom  almost  all  the  Sahelliau 
peoples  are  eoimeeted,'  dwelt  in  the  high  country  of  the  ujiper 
Abruxzi,  round  about   Amitenium,   whence  issu(>   the   Velino,   Fronto, 


Wall  of  llip  town  iif  A unuici.'' 

and  Pescara,  and  where  the  late  melting  of  the  snow  sustains  the 
pasturage  when  the  sun  is  already  scorching  the  ]ilain.  Thenee 
they  swejit  down  upon  the  territory  of  lleate,  out  of  which  they 
drove  the  C'asoi,  and  aiiived  by  way  of  Mount  liUcretilis  at  the 
Tiber.  On  the  north  they  pressed  the  Umbrians  across  the  Nera  ; 
on    the  south   they  occupied    a    i)art   of   the   left  bank  of    the   Aiiio, 


'  "PaterqiieSabiniiw"  (Vir^.,  yf,n.,  vii.  178). 
=  Taken  from  llie  Ann.  (hi  Hull.,  \n\.  iv.  1S3!) 
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auil  ill  the  eighth  ceutmy  tliev  Aveve,  after  the  Etruscau.^,  the  uwi^i 
powerful  people  in  the  peuiuf^iila.' 

The  Sabiiies,  shepherds  and  husbaudmen,  lilie  all  the  Sabellians, 
lived  in  villages,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  population,  -whieli 
brought  under  cultiu-e  and  peopled  the  land  up  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  most  rugged  nioimtains,  they  had  scarce  any  toMTis 
but  Amitcrnuiii  and  Eeate.  Ciu-es,  the  gathering  place  of  all  the 
nation,  was  only  a  large  village. 

They  were  the  Swiss  of  Italy  :  their  habits  were  severe  and 
religious ;  they  were  temperate,  eoiu'ageous,  and  honest ;  they  had 
the  imostentatious  but  solid  virtues  of  the  mountaineer,  and  they 
remained  in  the  eyes  of  Italy  a  living  pictiu-e  of  ancient  times.'" 
History,  which  recognises  in  them  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
the  Rtiman  popiilation,  Avill  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  them  the 
frugal  and  laborious  life,  the  austere  gravity,  the  respect  for  the 
gods,  and  the  strictly  constituted  family  which  are  foimd  at  Rome 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  wliich  were  long  preserved  tliere.'^  They 
resemble  the  ancient  Eomans,  too,  in  theii-  contempt  for  mental 
culture — in  all  their  land  not  a  single  Sabine  inscription  has  been 
f  ( )iuid. 

When  in  these  arid  mountains  famine  seemed  imminent  or 
some  Avar  was  imsuccessful,  they  devoted  to  the  gods,  by  a  sacred 
springtime  (I'er  sacrum),  everything  which  was  born  in  March  or 
April.  Even  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  later  times 
the  gods  grew  milder,  oidy  cattle  were  immolated  or  redeemed ; 
and  the  children,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  were 
conducted  with  Aeiled  heads  out  of  the  territory,  like  those 
Scandinavian  hordes,  which,  at  fixed  epochs,  the  law  di-ove  from  the 
land  in  order  to  prevent  famine.  Oftentimes  the  god  himself 
protected  these  j'oung  colonies,  sacranw  acies  vel  Mamertini,  and 
sent  them  divine  guides.  Thus  of  the  animals  sacred  to  Mars,  a 
wood-pecker  {/n'cus)  led  the  Pieeni ;  a  wolf  (hirjjus)  the  Hii'inni ; 
and  a  wild  l)ull  the   Samnites.* 

'  Livv,  i.  30. 

-"....  Severissimoriim  hnminiim,  Sabinoium"  (Cic,  in  Vaf.,  loi  ;  pru  Liij.  2.  "Dis- 
ciplina  tetrica  ac  tristi  vetenim  Saljiiiorum/'  (Livv,  i.  18). 

'  Virg.,  Geijrg.,\\.o?>i;  Senilis  in --i«.,  viii.  (i.38  :  ••  Sabinonmi  mores  populum  Eomaiium 
secutum  Cato  dicit." 

^  Fest  s.v.  "ver  sacrum;"  I'liiiv,  3■«^   Hist    iii.  IS.     During  the  second  Punic  war  the 
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"Fi-om  tlio  Sabines,''  says  Pliuy/  "tlio  rieontinet^  aro  descended, 
by  a  sacred  spmig-tiiii(\"  But  toii  iiiaiiy  ditftTcnt  races  occuj)ied 
this  coast  for  an  unmixed  people  to  ha\e  residted  tlKnci'roiii.  In 
their  fertile  valleys  the  Picentines  remained  imaffected  by  all  the 
Italian  wars,  and  nniltiplied  at  leisure.  Pliny  asserts'  that  when 
they  submitted  to  Poin(>,  in  l^OS,  tliey  were  oOO,(l(MI  in  luuidx'r. 
Amiiiio-    them    wore   ct muted   tin-   Pra'tutiaus,  Avho   formed    a    distinct 

nation,  settled  in  the  hii;h  lands. 
IJy  a  singular  chance,  it  was  these 
I>oor  mountaineers,  scarc(>  kut)\vn 
to  the  historians  of  Eome,  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  centre  of 
Ihe  peninsida,   the  Abruzzi. 

The  vast  province  conunouly 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Sam- 
niimi,  and  which  includes  all  the  moimtains  south  of  Pieennm, 
and  the  ^^abine  land  as  far  as  ^Magna  Urccia,  was  divided  between 
two  confederations,  fornu'd  of  A\hat  were  held  to  be  the  bravest 
nations  in  Italy. 

In  the  first  league  the  JMarsi  and  Peligui  were  nmst  renoAvned 
for  theii'  comage.  "  Who  shall  triumph  oAcr  the  Marsi  or  with- 
out the  Marsi?"*  said  they.  Next 
to  the  Etruscan  Arnsjjex  there  Avere 
no  diviners  more  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  reading  signs,  especially  the 
tlight  of  birds,  than  those  of  the 
Marsians.  Among  them  we  meiit  again 
A\-ith  the  ps/jlli  of  Egypt,  and  the 
physician-sorcerers    of   the    natives  of   the  Xcav  World,  aa'Iio   healed 


Coin  of  the  Frentani.' 


Romans  made  a  similar  vow,  with  the  exceptimi  of  the  piiiscriptidii  of  children.  Livy,  xxii.  9. 
iSahine  tradiliuns  said,  too,  that  Semo  Sanctis,  also  iiaiiiod  Dius  Fidiiis,  Ihe  divine  author  of  the 
Saljelliaii  race,  had  substituted  rites  free  from  blood  for  human  sacrifices.  (Diouysius  Arit. 
Bom.  i.  38). 

'  Hwt.  Nat.  iii.  13. 

•■'  Ibid. 

'  On  the  obverse,  a  head  of  I'allas,  above  five  oV,  the  sipi  of  the  quincinix  ;  on  the  reverse, 
this  same  mark,  a  crescent,  an  owl  standing-  on  a  capital,  and  the  word  tiati. 

*  Appian  liellnm  ririle  i.  46.  "Genus  acre  virum"  (Virg.  Oeoi-i/  ii.  Uu).  '•  Fortissi- 
morum  viroi-um,  Marsorum  et  Pa2lignorum  "  (Cic,  in    Vatin.  16). 

'A  head  of  Mercui-y  with  the  word  kbkntiien  in  Oscun  characters;  on  the  reverse, 
Pegasus  flying.     See  note  2.  page  01. 
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with  tho  simples  gathered  in  their  lUdUiitaius,  and  with  tlieir  magic 
incantations,  nenicc.^  One  family,  which  never  intermarried  with 
the  rest,  had  the  gift  of  eliarming  vipers,  witli  wliicli  the 
coiuiti'v  of  the  ^larsians  abnunded.  and.  (if  rendering  their  bites 
harndess.-'  In  the  time  of  Ekigabalus  tlie  repntation  of  the 
^larsian  sorcerers  still  remained  ;  even  to  this  day  the  jugglers 
who  go  to  Eome  and  Xaples  to  astonish  the  people  by  their  tricks 
with  serpents,  -wliose  poisonons  fangs  the}-  have  extracted,  alwavs 
come  from  what  was  (ince  the  lake  oi  Celano  (Fucimis '^).  Xow  it 
is  St.  Dominic  of  ('nllino  wlio  bestows  this  power;  three  thousand 
years  ago  it  was  a  goddess  held  in  great  veneration  in  those  same 
places,  the  enchantress  Angitia,  sister  of  t'irce,  or  perhaps  Medea 
herself,  of  the  gloomy  race  of  Aeetes.  Xames  change,  but  super- 
stition endures,  wlien  men  n^maiu  under  the  iutluences  of  the  same 
places  and  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance. 

The  eoTintry  of  tlu-  IMarsians  and  Pelignians,  situated  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  was  the  coldest  in  the  peninsula:^  tliTis 
tlie  flocks  which  in  summer  left  the  scorched  plains  of  Apulia, 
went  then  as  they  do  now  to  feed  in  the  cool  valleys  of  the 
Pelignians,  who  moreover  2n'oduccd  excellent  wax  and  tlie  finest  of 
flax.'  Their  stronghold  of  Cortinium  was  chosen  during  the  Social 
war  to  serve,  under  tlie  significant  name  of  Itali'ca,  as  the  capital 
of  the  Italians  who  liad  risen  against  Eome. 

The  other  great  Sabellian  league  consisted  of  the  Samnite  people, 
who  had  more  brilliant  destinies,  great  riches,  a  name  dreaded  as 
far  as  Sicily,  as  far  even  as  Greece,  but  wlio  paid  for  all  this  glory 
by  fearful  disasters.  Being  led,  according  to  their  legends,  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  the  mountains  of  Beueventum  by 
the  wild  bull  whose  image  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Social 
war,  the  Samnites  mingled  Avitli  tlie  Ausonian  tribes,  who  remained 
in  the  Apennines,    and   spread   from    hill    to    hill   as   far   as    Apulia. 

'  Cf.  Hor.  Ejwd.  xvii.  2'J. 

-     Spargere  qui  snmiios  caiUuijUP   maiiuque  solebat, 
Mulcebatque  iras  et  ruor.-ius  arte  levabat. 

(Tirg-.  .--Eh  vii.  7o4). 
"  Lake  Fuciniis.  tlie  area  of  -nliich  was  .37,500  acres,  and  tlie  depth  oS  feef,  was  drained  by 
Prince  Tnrlonia  between  .\iig-.  i»,  \S&2,  and  the  end  of  .lime,  ls7."). 

*  The  ancients  had  a  pro\erbial  saying    Peh'</)i(/  frii/or/i.  and  Mais<s  «/iv>.--.  now  they  say 
freddo  ({ Ahriizzn, 

'■  Plinv  .V«/.  IIIM.  xi.  14;  xix.  2. 
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AVliile  the  Caudiiii  and  Ilirpiiii '  sottknl  nu  the  slopes  of  JNIoimt 
'rabunuis,  tlu'  foot  of  wliicli  reachcil  to  a  valley  rendcn'ed  famous 
by  them  luider  the  uame  of  the  Caudiiu'  Fovks,  the  Frcntaiii 
established  themselves  near  thi'  upper  sea,  and  irregular  bands  of 
them  passed  over  the  Silarus  and  formed  on  the  further  side  the 
nation    of     the    Lueanians,     which    early     separated    itself    from    the 

league.  Tlus  was  comixised  of  four 
nations  (Curaccni,  Pciiti-i,  Ilirpiiii 
and  0(1 /(/Jill i)  to  Avhom  belongs  more 
particularly  the  glorious  name  of 
Samnites. 

Their  country  surrounded  by 
the  tSaugro,  Volturno  and  Calore, 
is  covered  ^\■ith  rugged  mouutaius 
(the  ^latese],  which  pi'eserve  the 
snoA\'  until  ]\[ay'-  and  of  which  the 
highest  peak,  ]Mount  Miletto,  rises 
to  0,500  feet.  Thus  the  flocks 
foimd  fresh  pastiu'age  and  abundant 
sjirings  among  thes(^  high  valleys 
during  the  scorching  suunuer.  These 
constituted  the  wealtli  of  the  country. 
Their  produce  sold  in  th(>  (ireek 
towns  (Ml  the  coast  ;  the  j)ay  which 
tlu'y  often  received  undei'  Ihe  title 
of  auxiliai'y  troops;  but,  above 
all.  tlie  booty  which  tliev  brought  l)ack  from  llieir  I'aids  into 
Manila  (irecia,  accumulaled  gi'cat  wealth  in  the  hands  of  these 
warlike  shepherds.  In  Ihe  time  of  the  war  against  Rome  Ihe 
abundance  of  lironzc  in  Sjimiiium  was  so  great  tliat  the  youngei- 
Papirius  carried  oil'  more  tlian  two  iiiilliou  jiouiids  of  it;"  and 
his  colleague  ('ar\ilius  had  made  with  uotliinu'  but  the  ai'inoiu' 
taken  from  the  Samnite  fool-soldio's.  a  colossal  statue  of  Jujiiter. 
wliieh    he    placed    on    the    ('a[)itol,    and    which    could    be    seen    from 


f-aiiiniti-  AVarrinr,  after  n  Paiiilcd  Viis 
the  Louvre. 


'  Fe.stus.  s.v.  Tfirjn'not! :  f'f.  Sirabo  V.iv,  12;  Serv.  in  .TTn.  xi.  17.'!. 
"   Kep))pl-Oraven.  Kifiirxiim  In  llw  Ahnizzi. 
'■'  Livv.  x.  A(j. 
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Medal  of  Samnium.^ 


the  .<umiiiit  of  tlu'  Alban  ^[nuiit.'  Like  all  Mamor-natiims,  the 
Samiiites  exliibitctl  thi'ir  luxurv  in  their  aniiuur  ;  hrio-lit  coLiiirs 
shoue  on  their  ^\'ar-dress,  gold  and  silver  on  their  bucklers. 
Each  soldier  of  the  higher  classes,  arming  at  his  own  cost,  M'as 
anxious  to  i)ro-\'e  his  valour  by  the  splend(jur  of  his  arms.  And 
yet  the  A^ealtli  of  the  army  does  not  imply  the  wealth  of  the 
people. 

Calculating  accordiug  to  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  historians 
of  liome,  the  population  of  Samniinn  has  been  rated  at  two 
milUon  souls.-  This  result  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  like  the 
premises  on  which  it  rests.  If  the  Sam- 
nites  were  not  able  to  arm  against  Eome 
more  than  ,S(  I, ()()()  foot  soldiers  and 
8,00U  cavalry,  their  population  must 
have  amuunted  at  the  most  to  000,000 
inhabitants.  Eut  it  was  sufficient  for 
these  stout  soldiers,  sometimes  imited  under  the  supreme  command 
of  an  I'liibrdihir  (imperator),  to  spread  their  raids  and  cunciuests 
all  around  their  mountains.  Their  principal  wealth  consisted  in 
their  tiocks,  but  for  six  or  seven  months  the  snow  covered  the 
pasture  in  the  mountains,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into 
the  plains.^     Hence  came  continual  Mars  with  neighboiu'ing  nations. 

Though  united  in  the  same  league  the  four  Samuite  nations 
each  funned  under  its  meddix  futicus  a  distinct  and  sovereign 
society,  which  often  neglected  the  general  interest  to  follow  out 
particular  enterprises.  These  sons  of  IMars,  -v^hose  ancestors  re- 
ligion luid  policy  had  exiled,  remained  faitliful  to  their  f)rigin. 
They  preferred  to  the  bonds  which  give  strength,  the  isolation 
which   hrst   gives   liberty,    but   presently   promotes    slavery. 

'  Pliny,  Nut.  Hist.  .\xxi%-.  7  (18). 

-  Micali,  Storia,  etc.  i.  287. 

^  Obverse,  lielineted,  tlie  head  of  Mars,  with  the  words  Mutii  emhrndur,  in  Oscan  characters ; 
I'l'verse,  two  chiefs  taldng'  oath  over  a  pig-,  which  a  kneeling  soldier  holds,  and  tlie  legend 
C.PAAPi  for  Papius,  in  Oscan  characters.  One  0.  Papius  Minihis  was  embradur  of  the  Saninifes 
in  the  Social  ^Var,  'M — >'J  B.C. 

'  We  linow  that  the  tribute  levied  on  t'ne  cattle  which  passed  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains  hi  summer  and  back  agaui  in  winter  was  the  principal  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
of  Naples,  in  later  times  nearly  £t 00,000  per  annum.  The  kings  of  .\rragon  liad  forced  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  in  .Vpulia  to  let  the  floclis  of  tlie  Abruzzi  pasture  in  their  I'leldsin  winter. 
In  our  own  days  the  landlords  of  Apulia  were  oldiged  to  keep  two-tliirds  of  their  laud  for 
grazing.     See  Keppel  C'lavt-n, /,'.(<■.  in  tlir  .tin-.  1,l'i>",  and  Syinonds,  p.  241. 
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Tf  tho  thirteen  Salielliaii  nations  luul  been  nnited,  Italy  Avas 
theirs.  But  tlie  Lucauians  were  at  enuiity  m  itli  the  Samnites,  the 
latter  with  the  Marsic  eoufederation,  the  ^larsians  with  the 
Sabiues,  and  the  Tieentines  remained  strangers  to  all  the  moun- 
taineers' quarrels.  Yet  Rome,  wliich  rcpresi'uted,  as  no  other 
aneient  state  had  ever  done,  the  opposite  principle  of  political 
iniitv,  only  triumphed  after  the  most  painful  efforts,  and  by  ex- 
terminating this  indomitable  jJopidation.'  She  was,  moreover,  com- 
pelled to  imdertakc  the  work  of  destruction  twice  over.  The 
(Samnite  and  Second  Pimic  Wars  had  already  made  many  ruuis 
and  sdlitudes ;  but  when  the  veugeanc(>  of  Sulla  had  passed  over 
that  desolated  land,  Florus  could  say:  "In  Samnium  itself  it  would 
lie  Aain  to  seek  for  Samnium.'"  The  ruin  was  so  complete  that 
only  a  few  monuments  of  those  people  are  left  us,  and  nujre  than 
twenty  of  theii'  towns  have  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
trace   behind. 

On  tlie  south-east,  Tarentum  and  the  great  towns  of  Apulia 
stayed  the  Samnites ;  but  towards  the  west  the  Etruscans  of 
Campania  Avere  nnablc  to  defend  that  rich  territory  against  them. 
Tired  of  their  continual  expeditions,  the  Etruscans  thought  to  buy 
peac(>  by  sharing  with  the  Sanniites  their  fields  and  towns.  One 
night  they  were  surinised  and  massacred  (abimt  423);  Yidturnum 
hiok  the  name  of  Capua,  and  that  of  ( 'ampanians  distinguished  the 
new  masters  of  th(!  country.'  The  great  (Jreek  city,  Cumte, 
was  then   taken    by    assaidt,    and    a    Campanian    colony   n^jdaccHl   a 

part  of  the  massacred  inhabitants,  yet 
witlujut  making  the  Oscan  language 
and  Sabellian  customs  supersede  the 
(Treek.'  These  herdsmen,  who  in  their 
niduntains  raised  tine  breeds  of  horses,'* 
became    in    the    ( 'ampauian    plains    the 


Medal  of  Terina.'' 


'  Li^T,  and  after  him  all  the  liistoriaiis  of  Rome,  have  exagperated  tliis  depopulation 
of  Samnium,  sinee  according  to  tlie  census  preserved  by  Polybius,  that  crmnlrv  could 
fumisli   77,000   soldiers  after  the   first    I'unic   AA'ar. 

^  Diod.   xii.   iil  :  to  t9vo(s  nuj'  KniiTraj'tui'  avv'-rrTi). 

'  See  Livy,  xl.  -12,  wlicre  tin-  ('uiii.-eaus  di'irinml  the  suhstilution  of  Latin  for  (Jreek  in 
public  records. 

■*   Especially    in   those   of    llie   Ilirjiini.  whose   counfrv  si  ill   rears   an   excclleiil    lireed. 

'  Silver  coin.     Obverse,   a   woman's  lieail ;    reverse,   tlie   iiyinph    Ij.vgea   seated. 
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best  liorsemeu  of  tlic  peninsula,  and  tli(>  renown  wliir-h  this  con- 
quest won  for  them  led  the  way  to  more.  To  the  north,  east 
and  south  they  were  surrounded  by  ditHeult  countries  and  warlike 
nations,  which  blocked  the  road  to  fresh  enterprises ;  but  the  sea 
remained  open,  and  they  knew  that  beyond  the  gulfs  of  Piestum 
and  Terina  there  was  booty  to  be  obtained  and  adventures  to  be 
found  in  Sicily.  Under  the  ancient  and  expressive  name  of  Jlnmer- 
f/'iirs,  the  Campanian  horsemen  offered  to  serve  anyone  who  Avould 
pay  them.  The  rivalry  between  the  Greek  cities,  the  ambition  of 
the  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  the  Carthagiuian  invasion,  and  the  cease- 
less war  which  desolated  the  whole  island,  always  provided  them 
with  purchasers  for  their  valour.  And  this  trade  of  mercenaries 
became  so  lucrative  that  all  tlie  bra\est  of  the  Campanian  youth 
passed  over  into  the  island,  where  the  Mainertines  were  soon 
nunun'ous  ennugh  to  lay  down  the  law  and  take  their   own   way. 

But  M'hilst  beyond  the  straits  they  were  become  a  power  against 
which  Carthage,  Syracuse,  and  Pyrrhus  strove  in  vain,  their  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus  were  being  enfeebled  by  the  same 
migrations  Avliich  increased  the 
military  colony  in  Sicily.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  at  Cunue  Xola  and 
Nuceria,  the  ancient  inhal)itants 
became     masters    again,    and     if 

rt  •    i    •        1     -i.  Coin  of  Capua.' 

Lapua    mamtained   its   supremacy 

over  the  neighbouring  towns,  it  Avas  only  by  losing  all  its  Sabellian 
character.  The  effeminacy  of  the  ancient  manners  reappeared,  but 
stained  with  more  cruelty.  In  funeral  ceremonies  thcn'e  were  com- 
bats of  giadiattirs  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  sumptuous  feasts,  games  of  blood  to  enliven  the  guests,-  and 
constant    murder  and  treason   in   public   lift'. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Samnites  possessed  themselves  of  the 
town  by  the  massacre  of  their  entertainers  ;  the  first  Eoman  soldiers 
who  were  placed  there,  wished,  according  to  their  example,  to  put 
the   inhal)itants   to    death.      Diu-ing    the    second  Puni(!    war,   Capua 


'  I^uiivel  crowned  head  nf  .Tiipiter.     Tsvo  soldiers  joining'  swiu'ds,  taltiMg  the  oalli   over  a 
-   Atheupeiis.  iv.  3U  :   l,iv\,  i\.  40;  Silius,  xi,  .51. 
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sealed  her  alliauco  with  the  t'avtliauiiiians  hy  the  bhiod  of  all  the 
Eomaus  settled  within  her  walls,  and  PeroUa  wished  at  his  fatlu-r's 
table  to  stab  Hannibal.  When  finally,  the  legions  re-entered  it,  all 
the  senators  of  Capua  celebrated  their  own  funeral  rites  at  a  joyous 

feast,  and  cbank  poison  in  the  last 
enp.  No  liistory  is  more  bloody, 
and  nowhere  was  life  ever  inor(^ 
effeminate. 

The  Lucanians  had  a  destiny 
both  less  sad  and  less  ln'illiaut. 
Following  the  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, this  people  entered  ancient  ffinotria,  the  coasts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  Greek  cities,  and  where  tSybaris  ruled  from  the  gulf  of 
Pa^stuni  to  that  of  Tarentum.  Alter  having  slowly  increased  in 
the  mountain-^,  tlieir  population  came  down  upon  the  cultivated 
territorv  of  the  TinH'k  cities,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  Pandosia.  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  fell  into  their  power. 
"\rasters   of    the    western    shores,    they   turned    towards    those    of   the 

Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  jilaeed 
the  Greeks,  alnnidy  mcniaced  on 
the  south  by  the  tyrants  of 
Syracuse,  between  two  dangers. 
Towards  4;)()  B.e.,  they  wei-e  al- 
ready contending  against  Thurii, 
and  such  was  tli(>ir  progress 
in  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  notwithstanding  their  small 
number,  whicli  di<l  not  exceed  .34,000  combatants,''  that  a  great 
defensive  league,  the  first  that  the  Greeks  of  this  coast  had  made, 
was  foi'iiicd  again-t  them  and  Diouysius  of  Syracuse.  The  penalty 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  chief  of  the  city  whose  troojjs 
should  not  have  asscMubled  at  the  fii'st  news  of  the  apin-oach  of  the 
barbarians  ('.V.)i  r..( .')  These  moasures  were  fruitless  :  three  years 
afterAvards.  all  tiic  youtli  of  Thurii.  desirous  ol'  recajituring  the  city 
of   I/ius,  were  (h'stroved    in   a    l)attle.    which   gave    almost    the    whole 


Coin  of  Tliiiru." 


'  Heliiipte'l  licai]  of  Mavs  :  reverse  Bellona. 

''  Head  of  Minerva  ami  the  IjiiU  h:>  frequently  found  on  llie  coins  of  s(]ullu'rn  Italy. 

'  iJiiMlorus,  xiv.  10]-I0l'. 

'  Ibid,  !J1. 
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of  Calabria  iiitn  the  lunids  of  the  Lucaniaus.'  Dionvsius  the 
Toimgcr,  frigliteued  in  his  turn,  in  spite  of  a  treaty  couehuhHl  with 
tliem  in  3l3(l  B.C.,-  traced  from  the  gulf  of  Scylaciuni  to  that  of 
Hipponiuni  a  line  of  defence,  intended  to  protect  his  Italian  po.ssos- 
sions  against  them.'' 

This  period  marked  the  greatest  exteiLsion  of  the  Lueanians. 
Thenceforth  they  did  nothing  but  give  "way,  enfeebled  as  they  were 
by  the  lack  of  harmony  between  their  different  cantons,  each  of 
which  had  its  peculiar  laws  and  its  chief  {^meihlix  or  jira'/uciis). 
Towards  o-50  B.C.,  the  Bruttians  make  their  ai)pearance,  whose  revolt 
was  countenanced  by  Dionj'sius,  and  little  by  little  the  frontier  of 
Lncauia  receded  as  far  as  Lans  and  the  Crathis.  Shut  in  on  the 
south  1\\'  the  Bruttians,  who  Avere  as  brave  as  themselves,  they 
sought  compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum ;  but  this  was  only  to  caU  do-«Ti  upon  them 
the  arms  of  Ai'chidamos,  of  Alexander  the  Molossian,  and  of  the 
Spartan  Cleonymus.  Later,  their  attacks  on  Thm-ii  brought  on  the 
war  with  Eome,  which  cost  them  their  independence. 

Of  all  the  Sabellian  peoples,  the  Lueanians  seem  to  have  remained 
the  most  unpolislied,  and  most  eager  for  war  and  destruction.  The 
ciA'ilisation  which  surrounded  them  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate  into  those  rugged  moimtains,  into  those  deep  forests,  whert' 
they  sent  theii'  sons  to  hunt  tlie  bear,  the  wild  boar  and  other  game, 
in  order  to  accustom  them  early  to  danger.*  Not  very  numerous 
and  often  divided,  they  nevertheless  kejjt  the  conquered  population 
rigordusly  enslaved,  and  extinguished  in  them  even  that  Greek 
culture  Avhich  had  such  vitality.  "Having  been  barbarized,"  says 
Athenieus'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Posidonia,  "  having  lost  oxon  their 
language,  they  had  at  least  preserved  a  Greek  festival,  during 
which  they  gathered   together    to  re-awaken  the  ancient    traditions, 


'  From  Pandosia  to  Tluiriiim.  and  evpii  as  far  as  Rliegium,  Scvlax.  who  wrote  about 
370  B.C.,  knows  nothing  but  Lucsnian.*  all  along  the  coast. 

^  Uiod.  xvi,5. 

'  Strab.  vi,  1,  10. 

'  .lustin.  x.\iii.  1.  [The  wild  boar  and  the  wolf  arp  .stiU  found  in  tlipsn  mountains. 
e.specially  in  the  wild  forests  of  the  Sila. — Ed.] 

'.lustin.  xiv.  31.  [It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  real  forget  fulness  of  their  Hellenic 
culture,  with  the  sjilendid  temples  liefore  them,  and  wliifli  now.  even  in  their  ruin,  are  among 
the  finest  and  most  suggestive  remains  which  modern  Ililleni.sts  can  study. — Ed.} 
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to  ivoall  the  beloved  names  iind  tlicii-  lost  eountrv  ;  and  then 
they  parted  weeping " — a  sad  and  tunehin^-  eiistoiu  wliicli  attests 
a  hard  slavery.  At  the  extremity  oi  hlastern  Calabria  (the  land 
of  ( )tranto),  inscriptions  have  been  fonnd  ^\•hi(•h  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  known  dialect.'  They  had  lit-en  left  tlici'c  by  the  Tapvgians, 
line  (if  the  nidst  ancient  nations  of  the  pcnin.-ula.  Thev  seem  to 
have  ruled  as  far  as  Apulia ;  but  were  early  brought  under 
Hellenic  intlurnce,  and  began  early  to  lose  their  nationality  among 
the  (ireek  colonists. 


V. 

GREEKS   AXn    (i.VT'LS. 

WE  have  just  spoken  of  ti'uly  Italian  races,  of  those  at  least 
who  with  the  exception  of  the  Ktruscans,  made  use  of  a 
sister  language  to  the  Hellenic,  and  Avhn  gave  to  Home  its  pojiula- 
tiiiu.  its  uianncrs.  and  its  laws.  There  remain  two  natiims  to 
study,  the  (Jreeks  and  the  Tiauls.  who  established  themselves 
later  in  the  peninsula.  The  latter  liarassed  it  for  a  long  time  by 
their  raids  for  plunder  ;  tiie  former  opened  it  uji  to  H(>llenic 
civilisation.  A  few  years  ago  Oreek  was  still  si)oken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tiocri ;'  in  iho  f'alabrias,  a  sort  of  sacred  danc(> 
resembles  that  "i\liii'h  is  re])i'esented  on  antique  vases,  and,  at 
C'anleto,  the  women  liave  so  well  preserved  the  type  of  Hellenic 
beauty,  that  it  is  .'^aid  of  them,  "They  are  Minervas."  In  th(>  sanu? 
way  it  lias  been  thought  that  from  Turin  to  Bologna,  tlu^  per- 
sistent traces  of  the  Celtic  invasion'  are  to  be  seen  in  the  features 
and  in  the  com])aratively  harsh  and  guttural  accent  of  the 
I 'ied monte.se,    Lombards,   and    Komagnols. 

The   hist(jiT  of  the    Tireek   colonies    in   Italy   is  divid<'d   into  two 
epochs.      About    the    one,   commencing   in    the  eightli  century  before 

'  [These  Me-ssapian  texts  are  heing  deciphered  by  Doeeke,  ami  ini'  ri'lalid  tn  Italic 
dialecl.«. — 7;V/.] 

'  [There  are  also  five  viilaf,'e.s  near  ]5avi,  wlierf  a  Greek  patois  is  still  spukon,  but  l.eiinniiant 
hai*  lately  proved,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Mapua  Grecia,  that  all  these  remains  of  Greek 
date  from  the  repopiilatioii  of  these  parts  of  the  Byzantinr  Kmpiro  in  the  '.tth-llfh  centuries, 
A.lL.and  nut  fnmi  okl  chissiral  times. — 7sV/.] 

'  Doctor  Edwards,  iiiliis  letter  to  .\ni.  Tliierry. 
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oiu'  ora,  there  can  lie  uo  diiulit ;'  the  dtlicr,  aseribed  tn  \\iv  tuiirteeiith 
century,  has  all  historical  probabilities  ajiainst  it.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that,  iu  the  times  Avhicli  folLnvcd  the  Trojan  war,  after 
that  great  distiu-bance  of  rrreece,  Hellenic  troops,  driveu  out  of 
the  mother  country  by  revolutions,  lauded  ou  the  shores  of  Italy. 
But  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  settlement  of  Diomede  in  Daunia, 
or  among  the  Veneti,  ^\'ho  in  the  time  of  Sti-aljo  sacrificed  a  white 
horse  to  liim  every  year;  of  the  companions  of  Xestor  at  Tisa,  of 
Idomenens  at  Salentum — although  Gnossus  in  Crete  held  his  tomb — 
of  Philoctetes  at  Petelia  and  Thnrii,  of  Ej»eus  at  IMetapontura,  of 
Ilysses   at    Scylacium,  of   Evander,    of   Tibiu',    of    Telegonus  son  of 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Metapoiitum  (Tavola  del  Paladini"). 

Ulysses,  in  Latium,  at  Tuscnlum,  Tibur,  Prseneste,  Ai'dea,  etc., 
these  legends,  we  may  say,  can  only  be  regarded  as  poetical 
traditions  invented  by  rhapsodists  iu  order  to  give  au  illustrious 
origin  to  these  towns. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  sanction  these  glorious  genealogies  : 
neither  the  songs  of  the  poets,  nor  the  blind  or  interested  credulity 
of  the  historians,  nor  even  the  venerated  relics  of    the  heroes.      On 


'  [On  these  f<th  century  dates,  aii<l  their  iuveni ion,  C'f.  my  llistary  uf   Greek  Literature 
vol.   i.,   App.  B. — Ed.'\ 
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tlu"  banks  of  thr  Xuiiiicius,  the  eiuitemporarics  of  Augustus  used 
to  visit  the  touili  of  ^Euoas,  wlio  had  bcfonio  thv  Jupiter  ludigetes, 
and  every  year  the  consuls  and  Romau  pontiffs  offei'ed  sacritices 
there.  Cii'ceii  exhibited  the  cup  of  Ulysses  and  the  tomb  df 
Klpemu',  one  of  his  companions '  ;  LaA'iniuui,  the  undecayiug  ships' 
of  ^Eneas'  and  his  Penates  ;  Thurii,  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Hercules,  given  by  Philoctetes ;  Mueella,  the  tomb  of  this  hero; 
]Metapontuni,  the  ii-on  tools  Avhich  Epeus  used  for  making  the 
Trojan  horse  ^;  Lueeria,  the  armour  of  Diomede^ ;  Maleventum,  the 
boar's  head  of  C'alydon ;  ('uuue,  the  tusks  of  the  Eryiiianthian 
boar.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of  Armenia  exhibited  the 
remains  of  Xoah's  Ark.° 

No  one  any  longer  holds  to  these  fabulous  origins  except  those 
people  of  Rome,  who  still  say  :  Siaiiw  lio/iiaiii,  and  woidd  ^^'illiugly 
say  like  the  Paduans  :  >Si/iii/iie  Troiano.  Moreover,  even  if  we 
considere<l  as  authentic  the  first  settlements  of  the  Greek  race  in 
Italy,  we  could  not  allow  them  any  historical  imi)ortance  ;  for, 
left  Avithout  intercourse  with  thc^  mother-country,  they  lost  the 
character  of  Hellenic  cities,  and  wlum  the  Greeks  arrived  in  the 
eighth  century,  they  found  no  further  trace  of  these  imcertain 
colonies.  To  this  class  of  legendary  nari-atives  belong  the  traditions 
of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  founder  of  Padua,  and  of  J^]neas  carrying 
into  J.atiuni  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  The  Roman  nobles  desired  td 
date  from  the  Trojan  Avar,   like  the    French  from  the   Crusaders. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  tii-st  Greeks  established  in  Japygia 
were  Cretans  whom  a  tempest  had  cast  there.  Induced  by  the 
fei-tility  of  the  soil,  they  had  l)urnt  their  ships  and  Iniilt  Iria  in 
tlic  inteiinr  nf  tlie  country.  But  the  most  ancient  Grecian  cnlony, 
of  A\liiih  tile  establishment  is  beyond  doubt,  is  that  of  the  Clial- 
cidiaus,  fomiders  of  Cumie.  Led  by  Hii)pocl(>s  and  ]\[egasthenes, 
they  \('nture(l,  says  tradition,  across  ludvuown  seas,  guided  in  the 
day  time  by  a  dove,  and  at  night  by  the  sound  of  the  mystic 
bronze.*     They  built  Cuma;  on  a    promontorj-    ^\•hich  commands  the 

'  Strabo,  V.  iii.  6. 
-  iVocopius,  iv.  2J. 
'  Jiisiin,  x.\.  :.'. 
^  riiiiv,  Jlixl.  Nat.,  iii.  IG. 
'  Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.  XX.  '2. 
Strabo..   \  .  IV.  4  .  Trarywi'  tan    TrpfirlhiTi'tTTi  tu.t  Tt  ^lKl^tKo^v  Kcn  Twr  'lTa\iu}TiCwv.       \\  ilh  the 
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sea  aud  the  ueiglibouring  plains,  opposite  tlie  Isle  of  Iscliia.  Its 
prosperity  Avas  so  rapid,  o-\viug  to  a  position  in  the  niiddh'  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  eoast,  facing  the  best  ports  and  in  the  most  fertile 
eonntrv  of  Italy,  that  the  colony  was  al)l(>  to  become  in  its  turn  a 
metropolis,'  to  assist  Rome  and  the  Latins  in  the  time  of  Porsenna, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Etrnscaus  of  the  Xortli,  and  to  con- 
tend on  its  o-wu  account  with  those  of  Campania.  The  battle  of 
the  year  471  b.c.  resounded  as  far  as  Greece,  where  Pindar  celebrated 
it.  But  in  420  b.c.  the  Samnites  entered  Cuma\  Yet,  not\\ithstand- 
ing  the  estrangement  and  in  spite  of  the  barbarians,  (,'iume  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  Greek  in  language,  manners  and  memories ; 
aud  every  time  a  danger  menaced  Greece,  she  thought  in  her  grief 
that  she  saw  her  gods  weeping.'  These  tears  repaid  the  songs  of 
Pindar.^ 

In  this  volcanic  land,  near  the  Phlegra?an  Fields  and  the  dark 
Avernus,  the  Greeks  believed  themselves  to  be  at  the  i;ates  of 
Hades.  CumtE,  where,  according  to  some  tradition,  Ulysses  had 
evoked  the  shades,  became  the  abode  of  one  of  the  Sibyls  and  of 
the  cleverest  necromancers  of  Italy ;  each  year  many  awe-struck 
pilgrims  visited  the  holy  place,  to  the  great  ])rofit  of  the  inliabi- 
tants.''  It  was  there,  too,  in  this 
outpost  of  Greek  civilisation,  in  the 
midst  of  these  louians  full  of  the 
Homeric  spirit,  that  the  legends 
were  elaborated,  which  brought  so 
many  heroes  from  Greece  into  Italy.  *^'''"  "^  '^'""'"'■■' 

After  C'umrt>  and  its  direct  colonies,   the  most  famous  of  -which 
is    f/ic    New    Citji^  Xaples,   the  other   Chalcidian  cities    were   Zancle, 

Chalcidians  were  niingled  colonists  from  Cyme,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer  sang. 
The  father  of  Hesiod  was  born  at  Cyme,  and  Hesiod  menl  ions  I>atinus  as  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.     Eusebins  in  his  Chronicle,  places  this  event  in  1050.     It  is  a  very  remote  date. 

'  Cumse  fonnded  Dic(Parc/iia  or  Piiteo/i,  which  served  as  its  port,  Parthenope  and  Xea/xilis, 
which  eclipsed  it.  Naples  reckoned  also  amongst  it  founders  Athenians  and  Eretrians.  These 
were  first  settled  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  a  volcanic  eruption. 
(Strab.,  V.  iv.  9.)  Avernus  and  the  Ijucrine  lake  abounded  in  fish  :  "  vectigalia  magna  prsebe- 
bant  (Serv.  in  Georg.,  ii.,  16). 

^  The  miracle  of  the  tears  of  Apollo  of  Cnm;B  was  renewed  at  the  time  of  tlie  war  of 
.\ristonicus  and  Antiochus. 

'  [No  one  would  have  been  le.ss  content  with  .such  remim;-rati(jn  t4ian  I'iiidnr. — Eih] 

*  A  woman's  head,  aud  on  the  reverse  the  monster  Scylla  wliicli  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Messina.     The  XKOXXaiov  was  the  rock  wliicli  Ijounds  Bruttium  on  the  West. 

'  Cic,  Tw<c.  i.  "). 
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aftorwards  called  ilcssiiia,  and  Khcgiuin,  both  of  which  g'uardcd  the 
ciitrauco  to  tlic  Straits  of  Sicily,  hut  whose  military  position  was 
too  important  not  to  draw  upon  tiiem  numerous  calamities.  Tlu^ 
Mamertines,  Avho  took  ^[essiua  by  suri)rise  ami  massacred  all 
its  male  populati(m,  only  did,  what  some-  years  later,  a  Koman 
legion   repeated   at    IMiegium. 

The  Dorians,  avIio  ruled  in  Sicily,  wei'c^  l(>ss  numerous  in  Italy  ; 
but  they  had  Tarentum,  which  rivalled  in  ])owci'  and  wealth 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  which  preserved  its  inde[)en(U'n('e  longer 
than  these  two  towns.'  liich  oft'eriugs,  depositinl  at  the  temph;  of 
Delphi,  still  bore  witnos,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  to  its  victories 
over  the  Japygians,   ^lessapiaus  and  Peucetians.      It  had  also  raised 

to  its  gods,  as  a  token  of  its  courage, 
statues  of  a  colossal  ln'ight,  and  all 
in  lighting  attitude,  but  these  could 
not  defend  it  against  Eome,  and  the 
conqueror  who  I'azed  its  walls  left 
in  derision  the  images  of  its  warlike 
divinities.  Ancoua,  founded  about  o8U  b.c,  in  Piccmim,  by 
Syracusans,  who  Hed  from  th(>  tyramiy  of  Dicnysius  the  Klder, 
was  also   Dorian. 

The  most  flourishing  of  th(^  Achaean  eohmies  was  at  first 
Sybaris,  Avhich  had  subdued  the  indigenous  population  of  the 
countries  of  wine  and  oxen  [(J'jiK)lri((  and  lliilji).  At  the  (nid  of 
a  century,  about  ti'iO  i!.( .,  it  possessed  a  territory  covered  by  twenty- 
tive  to\nis,  and  could  arm  thre(>  hundi'cd  th<iusand  tighting  men. 
But  a  century  later,  in  -IKl,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Crotouiates.  All  Ionia,  which  traded  Avitli  it,  lamented  its  d(nvn- 
fall,  and  the  Milesians  went  into  mourning.  Its  land  used  to  yield 
a    hundredfold :  •'  it    is     now    only    a     deserted    and     marshy     shore. 


Coin  of  Ancona." 


'  Livy,  xxvii.  hi.  iSlrabo  says  (vi.  iii.  4):  \axu<'»v  <"*  "■ore  oi  'Vaf>avTivoi  Kali'  inripfioXiiv. 
The  wealth  of  Tarentum  arose  from  its  fisheries,  from  il.s  manufacture  [and  dyeing]  of  the 
flue  wool  of  the  counlrv,  and  from  its  harbour,  which  was  the  best    ou  the  south  coast. 

''  Ancona  in  (ireeli  siirnities  ellmir,  lience  the  half  bent  arm  on  the  reverse.  The 
ancients  often  rendered  a  name  by  a  fipnn^  which  gave  the  meaninfr  of  it.  Tims  certain 
coins  of  Sicily,  llie  island  willi  three  promontories,  bave  three  leffs  pointed  in  different 
directions  and  united  at  llie  top.  Tlie  ninderu  Sicilians  bave  kept  this  emblem,  the 
triquetra. 

'  Varro,  dp  He  rust.,  i.  4-1.  [The  site  of  the  town  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  liut 
is    somewhere     under   the    C'ratbi^,    wliich    was    turned    over   it.      The   plain    is    really    rich 
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On    tlu'    W(^storn    coast     of     Lucauia,     Laus,    Avhich     the     Lueaniaus 

destroyed    after    a    great    victory    over    the    cinifedi-rate    Grreeks,  and 

Posidonia,    whose    imposing    ruins  '    have    reuck-red    famous    tlie    now 

desert(>d    town     of     Piestum,     were     colnnies     of    Sybaris.       Otlu'r 

Achcvaus,    invited    by     them,    liad    settU'd     at     Metai)outum,     wliit'h 

owed     great     wealth    to     its     agriculture     and  to   its    harbour,    now 

converted   into    a     lagoon.-     C'rotoua     had    as    rapid    a    prosperity    as 

Sybaris,  its  rival,  but  one  which  lasted 

longer.     Its    walls,  double  as   grcnit  in 

extent   (100    stadia)    indicate    a    more 

numerous    population,    whose    renown 

for    pugilistic    combats     [for    cookery 

and    for    medicine]    would     also     lead 

us   to    consider   the    population    more    energetic.       Milo    of    C'rotona 

is   a    well-known    name.     The    t\Tants    of    Syracuse    took    it    tlu-ee 

times,    and    it    had    lost    all    importance 

when    the    Komans   attacked    it.      Locri, 

of   ^Eolian    origin,    never   attained  to  so 

much    power.      Its   downfall,    begun   by 

Dionysius   the    Younger,    was   completed 

by  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  Coin  of  I'rotona.' 

The  louians  had  only  Uvo  towns  in  ^lagna  (h'ccia:  Elea, 
famous  for  its  school  of  philosophy,  and  Tluuii,  the  pi'incipal 
founders  of  which  were  the  Athenians.  ^,™, 

Hostile,  to  the  Lueauians  and  to 
Tarentum,  Thurii,  like  its  metropolis, 
entered  early  into  tlie  alliance  of 
Rome. 

It    is    remarkable    that    all    these 
toMms    had    a    rapid  growth,  and  that  a  few  years  sufficed  for  tliem 
to  become  States,  reckoning  the  rnunber   of   theii-   fighting   men   by 


Coin  of  Klca.' 


in  grass  and  in  cattle,  Imt  mucli  visited  by  nialavia.  Excavations,  accompanied  ti.v  a  chanfre 
in  the  river's  course,  would  probaljlv  liring  to  light  the  most  iuteresliiifi'  remains  yet  found 
in  Italy.— J?rf.] 

'   The  two  temples  and  stoa  of  I'a^slum. 

'  Now  Laffo  di  Sania  I'elagina.  Wlieii  tlie  water  is  low,  remains  of  ancient  conslruc- 
tinns  are  seen  there.     It  was  destroyed  by  the  band.s   of  .Spartaciis. 

'  Head  of  Jtuio  Lacinia;   on  the  reverse,   Hercules   sitting. 

*  Ilelmeted  Minerva:   lion  couchaut. 
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the  luimlrod  thoiisaud.  It  •\v:is  not  mily  the  favouraWe  climate  of 
Maiiiia  (irecia,  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  which,  in  the  valleys  ami 
plains  of  the  two  L'alabrias,  excelled  that  of  Sicily,'  nor  evi'n  the 
■wisdom  of  their  legislators,  Charoudas,  Zaleiicus,  Parmenides  and 
Pythagoras,  that  offeeti'd  this  marvel ;  \n\[  the  clear-sighted  policy 
Avhich  admitted  all  strangers  into  the  city,-'  and  for  sonu'  centnries 
converted  the  Pelasgian  populations  of  the  south  of  Italy  into  a  great 
(ireek  nation.  Doubtless,  distinctions  were  established,  and  there 
>\ere  probably  in  the  capitals  plebeians  and  noltles,  in  the  country 
serfs  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  conquered  towns  subjects;  but  these 
^differences  prcvt'uted  neither  union  nor  stri'ugth.  It  Avas  by  this 
means,  too,  by  tliis  assimilation  of  conqru'red  and  comiuerors  that 
Kome  increased.  But  Eome  preserved  its  discipline  for  a  long- 
time, whereas  the  towns  of  Magna  Grecia,  rmdermined  within  by 
intestine  divisions  and  menaced  without  by  Carthage  and  Syracuse, 
by  tlu'  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  the  King  of  Ejjirus,  incessantly 
harassed  l)y  tlu'  Italian  Gaids  and  the  Samuites,  es^jccially  by  tlu' 
Liicanians,  were,  moreover,  enfeelilcd  by  ri\alries  which  pre2)ared 
for  the  Pomans  an  easy  conquest. 

If  Pmbria  owes  its  name  to  a  (-Jallic  tribe,  our  fathers  must 
have  crossed  the  Alps  the  first  time  in  a  large  body  at  a  Aery 
early   epcich.^     The    invasion    of    the    sixth    century  is    more    certain 

'  Dolniiiieu,  Dissertation  sur  le  tremblemciit  clr  fej-i-c  dc  17S3.  [In  natural  l)i'iiiity 
Caliild'ia  far  surpasses  tlic  greater  part   of  .Sicily. — Ed.'\ 

■  IVilyljius,  ii.  .ji> ;  Dind.  xii.  0.  .Sybaris  ruled  four  nations  and  twenly-tive  towns 
(Sirab.  vi.  i.  13).  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  exaggeration  in  the  figure  of  ."500,000  light- 
ing men,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants  must  have  been  nmcli  larger  than  tluit  of  the  towns 
of  Greece  proper.  At  certain  of  its  feasts,  Sybaris  assembled  as  many  as  "),000  cavalry, 
four  times  more  than  Athens  evir  had  (.\then.,  .\ii.  17  \:  18;  Diod.,  fragm.  of  bk.  viii. ; 
Scynin.,  340).  It  was  the  .same  at  C'rotona.  The  I'elasgians  of  Lucania  and  Brullium 
sliowed  tlie  same  readiness  as  those  of  Greece  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  Hellenes  and  in  adopting  their  language  and  manners,  and  for  tlie  same  reasons 
identity  of  origin,  or  at  least  near  relationship.  This  influence  of  the  Hellenes  was  so 
slroDg,  tliat  notwithstanduig  the  later  Roman  colonies,  Calabria,  like  Sicily,  remained  for 
a  long  time  a  Greek  count r}-.  It  was  only  at  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  fourteenth 
century  that  the  Greek  language  [re-introduced  in  the  eleveiitli]  began  to  be  lost  there. 
As  to  tile  prosperity  of  tlie.se  towns,  it  is  connected,  more  than  lias  been  .shown,  with 
that  of  the  Cireek  colonies  in  general.  Masters  of  all  tin-  sliores  of  the  great  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks  had  in  their  hands  llir  (■nniinerce  of  the  three  worlds. 
Continued  intercour.se  miited  their  towns,  and  every  point  of  tliis  immense  circle  profited 
from  the  ad\antages  of  all  the  otliers.  The  prosperity  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Crotona 
and  Syracuse,  corresponded  with  that   of  Phocrea,  Smyrna,  Miletus  and   Cyreiie. 

"  Geographical  names,  dolmens,  etc.,  reveal  the  presence,  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
from    the    Ulack    Sea    to   the    Schwartzwald,   of    numerous   Gallic    populations   wliich    may 
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It  is  said  that  the  (x 
on  the  Ceveuues  and 
the  Alps  by  iuvu- 
dors  from  beyond  the 
Khine,  accumnlated 
there,  and  like  waves 
long  jH'nt  lip,  over- 
floAved  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  thi'ee  huncb-ed 
thousand  across  the 
Alps  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po.  On  the 
baidvs  of  the  Ticino, 
the  Bitiu'igan  Bello- 
vesus  overwhelmed  an 
Etruscan  array  and 
established  his  people, 
the  Insubrians,  be- 
tween this  river,  the 
Po  and  the  Adda.' 

Pellovesus  had 
shoAvn  the  way ; 
others  followed  it. 
In  the  space  of  sixty- 
six  years,  the  Ceno- 
mani,  under  a  chief 
sm-named  the  whirl- 
wind (Uliioi'ius), 
Ligurians,  Boians, 
Lingones,       Anamans 


have  come  thence  directly 
into  Italy.  In  that  case  thi- 
Gauls  of  the  banks  of  the 
Ijoire  would  only  have  been 
the  western  group  of  this 
great  nation.  Cf.  Reiiie 
archeolui/.  for  January,  l.-v^l, 
p.  •")(). 

'  Livy.  V.  34,  -ih. 


;dlic    tribes    of    the    north-west,    driven  back 
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tiud  Senones,'  di-o\o  the  Etniscaiii^  frnm  the  banks  of  tlie  Po  aud 
the  Uiubriaus  from  the  slioros  of  tlu^  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  river 
Esiuo  (j^s/sy  Sdiue  remains  of  tlie  Etrusean  and  Umbrian  powi'rs 
existed,  however,  in  tlie  midst  oi  tlie  (iallie  ii()2)ukitioiis  and  formed 
small  States  which  ■were  free,  but  tributary  and  ahvays  exposed, 
from  the  fickleness  of  these  barbarians,  to  sudden  attacks.  Thus 
!Mi'lpum  "was  surprised  by  treachery  and  destroyed  on  the  same  day, 
it  is  said,  as  the  Eoinans  enten'd  Yeii.- 

As  coni|uerors,  the  Uauls  did  not  go  bevond  the  limits  where 
the  invasions  of  the  ISeuones  had  stopped.  lint  this  vigorous  race, 
these  men  eager  for  tumult,  plunder  and  battle,  long  troubled  the 
peninsula  as  they  did  all  tlie  ancient  world,  until  the  legions  were 
able  to  reach  them  in  the  middle  of  their  forests  aud  to  fix  them 
to  the  soil.  They  inhabited  unwalled  ^•illages,  says  I'olybius, 
slept  on  grass  or  straw,  and  had  no  knowledge  except  of  fight- 
ing and  a  little  husbandry.  Living  cliictly  on  meat,  they  only 
valued  Hocks  aud  gold, — ready  wealth  wliidi  does  not  imi)ede  the 
warrior,  and  which  he  carries  everyA\li(i('  along  with  him.  Under 
theii'  nde  C'isal})ine  (iaul  returned  to  the  barbarism  from  which 
the  Etruscaus  had  sa\e(l  it:  the  forests  and  marshes  spread;  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  especially,  reinained  o})en,  and  new  bands 
continually  descended  from  them,  which  claimed  their  share  of 
the  co/ni/r//  nf  the  u'htc.  Their  high  stature,  their  savage  shouts, 
tlioir  })assionate  and  meijacing  gestures,  and  that  i)arade  of  courage 
Avhich,  on  days  of  battle,  uuide  them  strip  off  all  their  clothing 
ill  Older  to  fight  naked,  frightened  the  Italians  so  much  that  at 
their  ajijtidach  the  whole  population  took  up  arms.  ^N'lien  the 
young  and  fortunate  Alexander  threatened  them,  the  Gauls  of 
the  L)auul)e  replied  that  they  feared  nothing  but  that  the 
sky  slumld  fall,  and  the  iirst  Uoiuau  army  that  saw  those  of 
Italy  tied  terrified  ;  yet  lioine  Mas  compelled  to  meet  them  every- 
where, at  Cartilage,  in  Asia,  with  Hannibal,  at  her  gates  even, 
and    uj)    to    the    foot    of    the    Capitol  I 

Italy  in  this  early  age  has  only  a  twilight  of  history,  the 
uncertain    rays    of    which     witli     ditfieiilty    pierce    the    darkness    in 

'  Willi  the  SenoneR.  Si  rain  j  unites  i  \'.  i.  (J)  I  hi'  Gesatcs,  "  TIil-  two  iialiuus,"  says  lie,  "  wlm 
took  Koiiif." 

-  I'liiiy,  Sat.  Hist.,  iii.  17  (I'l). 
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■wliicli  the  commeucement  of  tlic  nations  is  concealed.  Ilnwcver, 
Iiy  this  still  dniihtful  light,  we  eau  recognise  sdine  facts  iiiipur- 
tant    to    general    history    and    [larticnlarly    to    that    nf    Itonie. 

Thus,  all  (ir  nearly  all  the  Italiotes  belonged  to  the  Aryan 
race.  They  were  more  connected  with  the  Hellenic  tribes  than 
the  Germans  are  A\ith  the  Celts  and  Slavs,  which  arc  also  de- 
tached branches  of  this  powerful  stem.  But  if  this  relatioushiiJ 
to  the  Greeks  disposed  them  to  yield  to  the  intiuence  of  Hellenic 
civilisation,  they  borrowed  from  their  brothers  of  Hellas  neither 
their  language,  nor  their  worshii),  nor  tlieir  institutions  of  early 
days. 

In    what    concerns    Home    we    note    the    following    points  : 

The  preponderance,  in  the  eighth  century,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Tibt'r,  of  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  and  consequently 
their  iuiiuence  on  the  institutions  and  nuinners  of  the  nation 
which    arose    beside    them    and   which   increased  at  their    expense. 

The  feebleness  of  tlu^  Tiatius,  which  favoured  the  beginnings 
of   the    Eternal    City. 

The    power    but    insubordinate    spiiit    of    the    Sabellians. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  Italian  nations,  sustained  by  the 
very    division    of    tlu^    soil    and    the    diversity    of   their  origin. 

Let  us  iuuigiue  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  rendered 
strangers  to  one  another  l)y  long  isolation,  a  small  nation  which 
made  a  necessity  of  war,  a  daily  hal)it  of  the  exercise  of  arms, 
a  virtue  of  military  discijdiiu',  and  we  shall  understand  that  this 
nation,  formed  for  conquest,  must  triumph  o\er  all  these  tribes, 
often  related  to  it  in  origin,  which,  when  attacked  in  succession, 
perceive  too  late  that  tlu'  downfall  of  each  was  the  threat  and 
the  annoimcement  of  the  coming  downfall  of    the   next. 
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VI. 

POLITICAL    ORGANISATION    or    THE    AXCIEXT   NATIONS    OF    ITALY. 

IX  Italy,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  most  aucient  eivilisa^ 
tion  seems  to  retain  something  of  the  theocratic  forms  of  Asia, 
wlieiice  it  has  come,  with  this  difference,  howevin-,  tliat  an  order 
of  priests  is  not  found  distinct  from  tlie  rest  of  the  citizens. 
The  same  men  were  lieads  i)f  tlic;  peoph\  and  ministers  of  tlie 
the  gods;  so  that,  according  to  the  more  liuiimn,  and  more 
political  spirit  of  the  West,  the  relations  were  the  reverse  of 
what  they  had  been  in  the  East :  the  warrior  took  precedence 
of  the  i)ri('st ;  before  behig  pontiif  or  augur,  the  noble  was  a 
patrician  ;  he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  a  sanctuary,  but  lived 
before  the  public  gaze  ;  he  did  not  remain  tied  to  unchangeable 
forms,  but  modified  tliem,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  State  • 
religion,  in  fact,  was  for  him  not  only  an  end,  but  a  means  and  an 
instrument  all  the  more  formidable,  because  it  was  emj^jloyed  by 
believers,  so    that    statecraft    could   bring  fanaticism  to  its  aid. 

Among  the  Jltruscans,  the  two  characters  of  the  priest 
and  A\-arrior  ajipear  in  equilibrium.  Their  lucumos,  alone  in- 
structed in  the  augur's  science,  alone  eligible  by  hereditary  right 
for  public  functions,  guardians  of  tli(>  mysteries,  and  masters  of 
everything  divine  and  human,  form  a  military  theocracy  foimded 
on  divine  right,  and  the  antiipiity  of  families.  Among  the  Oscan 
and  Sabellian  nations,  the  balance  seems  distm-bed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  warrior.  The  chief  is  the  man  revered  for  tlie 
antiquity  of  his  race  and  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  powerful 
by  the  extent  of  his  dumaius,  and  the  number  of  his  relatives, 
slaves,    and    clients. 

Agricultural  and  shepherd  nations,  for  the  veiy  reason  that  they 
remain  in  contact  witli  nature,  lulluw  it  closely  in  their  institutions; 
for  them,  Jews  and  Aral)s,  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or 
uative.s  of  Latiuiii  and  the  Sabine  country,  the  family  is  the 
first  element  of  society,  and  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the 
chief    who,    like    Abraham,     fights    and    sacrifices    in    turn,     is    the 
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earliest  government.  At  Eimie,  all  riglits  came  fmni  the  family  ; 
the  heads  of  tln^  State  were  the  Fathers,  /xifrcs  and  /inf/-icii ; 
jjroperty  was  the  jmtrimoniuni ;  the  eountry,  the  conimou  property 
of  th(>  fathers,  /vs-  pairin.  Yet  the  rin'ht  of  primogenitnre,  Avhieh 
is  f(»nnd  among  so  many  nations,  was  nukuowu  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  With  the  family  are  eonnected  the  servants,  devoted 
for  lif(>  and  d(>atli  to  him  who  noimshes  and  protects  them,  who 
leads  tlK^n  to  battle,  and  enriches  them  with  spoil,  like  the 
German  roiiiiffx,  the  Aqnitanian  mhhtrii.,  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
elans,  like,  in  fact,  the  Italian  clients,  as  regards  their  patron. 
Patronage,  patrocinium,^  and  the  patriciate  onght  then  to  be  raised 
from  the  rank  of  a  partienlar  institution,  in  which  historians 
have  long  placed  them,  to  that  of  a  law  of  the  very  organisation 
of  i)rimiti\'e  societies.  When  there  are  no  institntions,  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  nascent  State  that  there  should  be,  bet^weeu  the 
strong  and  tlu^  feeble,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  an 
early  association:  an  association  with  varying  dbligations,  granting 
here  more,  there  less,  to  tlie  lib(>rty  of  the  protected  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  protector.  At  Konu',  this  relation  was  called 
clientship ;  in    the    middle    ag(>s,    feudalism. 

Like  the  Etruscan  lucumos,  the  Latin  and  Sabine  patricians 
Avere  the  priests  of  theii-  familit's  and  clients  ;  they  sacrificed  to 
the  domestic  penates ;  they  fTdfilled  the  public  ceremonies,  and  held 
the  magistracies  ;  in  a  word,  they  had  both  religious  and  political 
authority.  But  in  Latium.  reliuion,  because  it  was  more  popular^ 
protected  then.-  privileges  less  than  in  Etrima.  So  the  great  men 
of  Rome  lost  no  time  in  borrowing  from  the  Etruscans  their 
augural  knowledge,  and  in  buying,  at  a  great  price,  the  Sibylline 
books,  in  order  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  popular  religion,  acces- 
sible to  all,   a   State  religion,  reserved  for  themselves  ahme. 

From  this  union  between  statecraft  and  religion,  from  this 
double    character    of   the    Italian     aristocracy,    especially    in  Etruria, 

'  nionysiii.s  Hal.  (ii.  10.  U)  e.xpressly  regards  Roman  jintrouai/e  as  an  old  Italian 
custom,  i'iie  .lavan  tiatias  and  .\lljanian  phars  rest  upon  the  same  principle;  they  are 
families  composed  of  a  head,  relatives,  and  servants,  all  dependiufr  upon  him.  Clientship 
existed  among  the  Sahines  (Livy,  ii.  16:  Dion.  v.  40.  and  x.  14l;  among  the  Etruscans 
(Livy.  V.  1.  ix  36  and  xxiii.'s,  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  5).  Of.  Livy,  x.  5.  the  (/ens  Licinia 
at  Arrezo;  at  ("apua  (Livy.  xxiii.  2.  7l:  r.mong  the  Samnites,  who  have  their  principle, 
pn'mores,   ttobi/e--.   eqiiitef.   militrs   (luruti  ct  (iri/eiitdti. 
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it  resulted  that  iniblie  and  priAato  rights  were  ohisoly  united 
■with  religious  rights,  that  religion,  as  in  the  East,  was  the  boud 
of  every  eity,  and  the  prinoiple  of  all  jurisprudence,  and  that 
ancient  legislations,  placed  under  divine  sanction,  gained  thereby  a 
higher  authority.  ^loreover,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  all  religions 
to  love  mystery,  especially  of  those  that  are  in  possession  of  the 
heads  of  the  State,  the  ciA'il  laws  were  wrapped  up  in  secret  and 
mysterious  religious  forms.'  "  Preserved  iu  a  dumb  language, 
and  only  explaining  themselves  by  holy  ceremonies,  whereof  some 
rites  remained  in  tlic  acfK  IvtiU'miii,  they  were  long  obevcd  with 
scnqmlous  pii'ty." -'  The  arii^tocracy,  who  wore  its  sole  deposi- 
taries, found  therein  a  jjower,  Avliich  f'oi'  centuries  th(>  jjlcbeians 
dared  not  dispute. 

The  greatest  strcnigth  of  this  aristocracy  Mas,  howcNcr,  the 
po.>^session  of  the  soil,  even  in  l^truria,  where  industry  and  com- 
merce had  creatrd  the  iiiovabU'  wealth  of  gold  beside  the  iucou- 
\crtiblc  wealth  of  Lnnl.  To  possess  land  was,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  not  only  the  sign  of  power  but  ]»ower  itself  ;  for  vast 
domains  furnished  a  Avhole  army  of  servants  and  dependents. 
Originally  these  domains  were  (Mpial,'  and  the  aristocracies,  by 
their  nuiiibcr  and  the  etiuality  of  their  members,  were  truly 
dciiKicracii's.  In  the  ( ircco-Italian  states,  generally  fnrmed  by  a 
few  migrations,  colonies,  or  Sticrcd  S/ir/ii;/-s,  society  existed  before 
property.  There  were  citizens  befere  there  A\(Te  landowners,  and 
Avhen  a  town  rose  the  soil  coidd  be  divided  geometrically  :  each 
citizen  received  an  e(pial  share.  The  principle  of  feudal  and 
continental  Europe,  that  2"'litical  i-ights  Hoav  from  jRissession  of 
property,  was  inverted  by  antii[nity.  At  Laceda^mon  it  was  as 
Dorians,  as  citizens  and  founders  of  the  State,  that  the  Spartans 
received  !),()()()  shares,  and  no  ucm'  right  sprang  from  that  conces- 
sion of  prf)2)erty.  IJefore  receiving  their  part  of  the  promised  land, 
the    IlebreAVs   Avere    all    equal,    all    inendicrs    oi     ( iod's   peojile,    and 

'  The  passa^r''  of  Fpstu.«  about  the  Etruscan  i-itual  .show  clearly  the  sacerdotal  character 
of  Etruscan  letrislation.  It  i.s  reliffion  rules  all  thinps  ;  it  -was  there  written,  said  he,  '■  quo  ritu 
condantiir  urhes,  ar.T,  a'des  sacreiitur ;  (|Ma  sauctitale  iiiuii,  (juo  jure  porta-,  qun  iwuht  tribus, 
celeraque  ejusumdi  ad  belliuii  ae  paceui  jierliueutia." 

"  Vico,  ii.  ^J'<:^. 

'  .\s  at  Sparta.  Tlu' llOOO  shares  (riven  to  tlu' S])iirtans  were  iiialiiMiabl '.  [liiit  this  was 
probably  a  modem  theory,  devised  in  the  time  of  .Vgiis  and  ("leomenes.  as  (Inite  liascipMchisively 
.<liown  in  spite  (if  ilie  arg'unients  of  recent  (n-rinan  critics. — Iu/.} 
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after  the  (li\isi(iii  they  remain  as  they  were  before.  In  Egypt, 
at  C'yreuc,  iu  all  the  Greek  Colonies  similar  divisions  took  place 
without    implying    any  political  consequence.' 

With  ns  these  agrarian  laws  would  be    a    supremely  iniquitous 
measure,  because  pro2)erty  now  represents  the    aceumidated  fruits  of 
the    labour     of    many    generations ;     in     ancient     times     they     only 
resulted  in  the  increase    of    the    number    of    citizens,    in     annulling 
unjust  usurpations,  and  leading  the  state  back 
to     ju'imitive     equality.       They     were     never- 
theless "\-iolently  rejected  wherever  there  arose, 
as   at  Eome  and   in   Etruria,  a   second  people, 
poor  and  oppressed,  which  might  liave  become 
too    formidable     if    to    the    jiower    of   numliers 
they    had    joined    that    of   fortune.      To    avoid 
these  reforms  oven   Eeligion  was  called  to    the 
aid    of    civil    law,    and     made   to    imprint    on 
landed    property    a     sacred     character.     She     it 
was    who    (li\'idc(l    the    land,     who    by    prayers, 
libations   and  sacriflees   marked   the  bormdaries 
that   no    one    could   remove   without    incurring 
the   di\'ine   wrath.-'     Xiima   .   .    .   statuit  eitm  qui 
termimon  ejarasdet,   ef  ijisiim  et  boves  sacros  case. 
This  religion  of  property  had  its  God,  Terminus, 
the  immovable  Giiardian  of  land  marks,  \y\n\,  in 
tradition,    will    not    fall    back    even    before    the 
master  of   heaven   and    earth.      '•  Ill-luck,"   said 
an  old   prophecy,    "  to   him    who   displaces    Ter- 
minus in  order  to    increase   his   domain  !      Hi;- 
land    shall    be    beaten   with   storms,    his    wheat 
eaten   with    inihk'W,    hi^     house    overthi'own,    and    all    liis    race    shall 


The  God  Terminus,  after  a 
ftatue  in  tlie  Louvre. 


'  .Icshua  .\x. :  Pint.  Lijc.  ;  Herod  ii.  10i»;  Xnst.,  Pi,l.  vii.  4. 

"  The  laud  to  be  marked  out  -nas  for  the  aijrimenaor,  who  was  botli  pviest  and  augtir,  an 
euclojiure  wherein  a  religious  act  was  to  take  place.  Like  the  sanctuary  of  I  he  Gods,  it  was  a 
templum,  whose  limits  were  put  in  connection  with  the  divisions  which  the  augur  estahhshed  in 
aerial  space,  when  he  consulted  the  omens.  An  altar  was  raised  at  the  limit,  and  the 
entrails  of  the  victims  were  placed  under  the  boundary  stone,  which  by  this  consecration  became 
itself  a  god;  and  the  property,  tlie  aycr  auspuatnn  re/  limifafiix  could  not  be  usurped.  Cicero, 
in  the  second  Philippic  (§  40),  denies  that  any  one  had  the  riglit  to  lead  a  new  colony  into  the 
teiTitory  of  an  ancient  one  not  yet  destroyed.  "  Negavi  in  eam  coloniam,  quie  essot  auspicate 
deducta,  dum  esset  inc(jluniis,  colnuiani  novani  dcduci  posse." 
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perish."  yevcr  has  hniiU'd  ])r(>porty  been  moro  energetically  pro- 
tected, and  with  it  the  hert-ditary  powi'r  of  riches.  Thus  it  was 
tluit   KoiiKUi    Society    remained    deeply    aristocratic    ti)    its    last    day. 

This  consecration  of  property  was  especially  the  work  of  the 
Etruscans,  whose  conquests  and  influence  extendiMl  the  use  of  it  into 
a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  divinity,  says  Yurro,  was 
more  honoiu-ed  in  all  Italy  than  the  God  of  Limits.' 

On  this  double  basis  of  religion  and  property  rose  the  old 
aristocracy  of  Italy,  and  in  late  tinu^s  that  of  Rome.  Uniting  these 
Uxo  elements  of  strength,  which  each  separately  confer  power, 
what  might  not  be  its  duration  and  ascendancy  ?  As  long  indeed 
as  the  city  did  not  assume  the  proportions  of  an  Empire,  no  families 
arose  possessing  power  by  hereditary  right.  The  magistrates 
were  almost  always  elected  annually,  like  the  lucumos  of  Etriu'ia, 
the  mcddi.c  hifkiis  of  the  Campanians,'^  and  the  prietor  or  dictator 
of  the  Latin  cities.  In  grave  circumstances  a  sui)reme  chief  was 
elected,  such  as  the  emhnuJiir  (imperator)  of  the  Sabellians,  tlie  king 
whom  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  named,  each  sending  him  a  lictor 
in  token  of  the  power  over  the  whole  of  the  nation''  wliich  was 
committed  to  him,  such  in  short  as  that  dictator  of  Tusculum, 
Egerius,  who  was  recognised  chief  of  tlie  T^atin  confederation  in 
ord(>r  to  undertake  the  dedication  of  the  common  temple  of  Aricia. 
In  the  heroic  age,  legend  tells  of  kings  in  Latium  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Eome  there  were  none  left  save  in  the  little 
towns  of  the  Sabine  territory.'*  Even  Alba  no  longer  had  aught 
but  dictators ;  and,  in  detestation  of  th(^  royal  name,  i)oi)idar  stories 
wei-e  already  repeated  about  the  cnudties  of  Mezentius  and  of  those 
tyrants  who,  striu-k  by  the  Divine  anger,  had  been  buried  \\\\\\ 
their  palaces  at  the  bottom  of  lak(^  Albano.  When  the  waters  fell, 
it  was  thought  that  these  guilty  dwellings  might  be  s(>en.'' 

(Jn  a  hill,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  on  the  steep  banks  of  some 


'  Ovid,  Faff,  ii,  630-684. 

^  Livy  xxiv,  10;  FestU8  s.\-.  7'iitiru/'. 

'  Livy,  i.  S. 

'  .\t  a  later  epoch  there  were  still  kingK  among  tlie  Diiiuiiaiin,  I'euceiiaiis,  MesHajiiaiis 
anii  Lucanians.  iStraho.  v.  and  \\.  jia/nihn  :  Livy,  i.  17;  I'aiis.  x.  l.'i.)  lint  they  were  perhaps 
only  simple  leaders  in  war,  like  the  8aninite  nnhnnlnr. 

'  Virg.  Aui.  viii.  7  and  4><1  ;  Dionys.  i.  71. 
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river,  Init  ahvays  iu  a  ^Jositiou  (liffieult  i)f'  access,'  rose  the  capital 
of  each  state,  generally  not  very  extensive,  and  fortiticd,  especially 
in  Etruria,  with  all  the  art  of  the  times.  Fi.T?sula?,  KuselUe,  Populonia 
and  C'osa,  the  walls  of  ■which  may  still  be  seen,  were  only  three 
quarters  of  a  league  round,  Volaterrte  a  league  and-a-half,  and  ^'eii, 
the  largest  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities,  less  than  two-and-a-half  leagues. 
The  Latin  cities  were  not  nearly  so  large,  yet  they,  according  to  the 
Etruscan  ritual  followed  in  Latium,  preserved  a  free  space  between 
the  nearest  buildings  and  the  walls,  as  well  as  between  the  wall  and 
the  cultivated  fields.  This  was  the  pomcrhun,  the  sacred  boundary 
of  the  city,  within  wliich  dwelt  none  but  true  citizens,  that  is  to 
say  heads  of  families,  the  fathers  or  patricians  with  their  servants 
and  clients  {nenfes  /xifn'cicr).  Plebeians  and  foreigners  remained 
outside  the  pomerium,  without  the  political  city. 

On  a  place  set  apart  in  the  midst  of  the  toAVTi  the  patriciaus 
assembled  in  arms'"  like  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  to  deliberate  on 
their  common  interest.  According  to  the  Etruscan  usage"  they 
were  divided  into  tribes,  curies  and  centuries,  the  number  of 
which  was  determined  by  a  sort  of  sacred  arithmetic.  The 
Eugubiue  tables  show  that  this  division  took  place  in  Umbria 
likewise ;  but  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians,  freer  from  sacerdotal 
fetters  than  the  Etruscans,  do  not  appear  to  have  recognised 
that  mysterious  authority  of  number  which  plays  so  great  a  part 
in   R(jme. 

In  states  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
there  is  often  found  side  by  side  with  the  docile  population 
another  population  in  revolt,  which  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  and  li\es  by  pillage.  Tliese  outlaws,  the  heroes  of  bar- 
barous times,  must  have  been  very  numerous  in  ancient  Italy, 
where,    moreover,    amid    so    many    rival    cities,    the    military    spirit 

'  Mauy  towns  of  modern  Italy  are  still  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  cities.  That  of 
Capistrello  commands  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  above  the  point  where  the  escape  channel  of 
lake  Fticinus,  designed  by  Ciesar  and  carriedout  by  Claudius,  opens. 

[This  peculiar  character  of  Italian  towns  is  still  very  striking  to  the  traveller,  especially  in 
southern  or  mountainous  Italy.  Owing  to  long  injustice  and  weakness  of  home  governments, 
and  the  raids  of  pirates  up  to  tlie  present  century,  isolated  homesteads  are  a  rare  exception,  and 
the  population  live  in  villages  perched  like  eagles  nests  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  from  which 
tbey  come  down  to  till  the  slopes  and  valleys,  and  return  in  the  evening. — Ed.] 

-  Quir,  lance;  thence  quiritcs  and  curia,  the  place  where  the  i^uirites  assembled 

■"  Fest.  S.V.  liitualen;  Virg.  .E,i.  \.  :i01. 
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:<ustaiiic(l  liy  cuiitiiiual  Miirfiire  i;avt'  risr  tu  bands  of  iiun'fcuarios 
M'ho  sold  tlirir  scrviocs,  like  the  eoiidottieri  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
or  made  Avar  on  their  own  account.'  We  shall  see  how  the 
Maniertines  tared  in  Sicily.  The  fortune  of  a  few  'i'usean  chiefs 
was  no  less  brilliant,'-  and  the  Etruscan  condottiere  Mastarna,  the 
son-in-law  and  heir  of  Tarcjuin  the  Elder,  involuntarily  calls  to 
mind  that  other  condottiere,  Erancesco  Hforza,  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  a  duke  of  Milan.  Eoniulus  himself,  ])roscrib(>d  from 
the  tiiiu^  of  his  birth,  rejected  by  the  patrician  caste  of  Alba, 
associated  in  tradition'  with  otlu'r  condottieri  similarly  repulsed 
by  the  Ktruscau  aristocracy,  appears  to  have  been  nothing'  but  one 
of  thi'se  wari'ior  chiefs,  who  knew  how  to  choose  with  marvellous 
instinct  tlie  atlmirable  position  of  Rome,  and  hide  his  eyrie 
between  the  river,  the  wooded  hills,  and  the  marshy  plains  which 
extend  from  theii'  foot  to  the  Tiber. 
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Exe(>pt  in  Etruria,  ancii'ut  Italy  had  few  mysteries  or  pro- 
found doji'mas.  Its  religion  was  simple ;  from  the  necessities  of 
life  and  from  tln'  labours  of  the  field  '  it  derived  the  impressions  of 
admiration  or  affright  which  that  lovely  and  changeable  nature 
jirodueed.  in  this  essentially  ruial  religion  all  servicers  took  place 
in  the  ojx'ii  air.  The  first  fruits  of  the  field  and  flock  were 
offered  to  the  Trod  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  -which  stood  before  the 
temple,  there  'were  pious  songs,  prayers,  religious  dances,  garlands 
of  flowers  and  foliage  suspended  on  the  sacred  Avails,  and  Avhen 
the  faithful  Avere  rich  enough  foi'  such  an  outlay,  a  fcAV  grains  of 
incense   Avere   burnt    on    the    altar,    and   perfumes  in  the   interior  of 

'  Livy  (iv.  '>'>.:  vi.  fi)  ,s])cak.s  of  tlie  IjiUKl.s  wlio  i.s.sin'il  finin  ihr  i-ciiiiitrv  (if  the  Viilsciaiis, 
without  leave  from  tlie  national  council,  anil  Dionys.  iytiif.  Hidii.  vii,;i.)  of  tlit!  mercenaries 
whom  the  Etruscans  took  into  their  pay. 

''  Tac,  Ami.  iv.  6.3. 

^  Dionys.  Ant.  Horn.  iii.  37.  There  is  also  ineiitiini  of  Oppius  of  Tuscuhiin,  and  of  a 
Laiviis  C'i.spius  of  Aiiagnia,  in  the  time  of  Tulhis  Ilo.stiliiis.     (A'ario,  ap.  Fest.  Scptimontium.) 

'  The  oldest  Roman  .\hiianack  (Corj).  Iimr.  I.al.  vol.  i.  p.  '■'>''>)  mentions  none  but 
rural  festivals. 
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tho  sanctuary,  whore  the  actual  presence  of  the  god  tilled  the    soul 
with  pious  awe. 

One  of  th(^  featm-es  which  distinguished  these  creeds  of 
central  Italy  is  the  moral  superiority  of  their  gods :  as,  for 
instance,  Vesta,  the  immaculate  virgin  who  protects  both  the 
private  and  public  hearth  {focus  publicusy  the  Penates,  the  pro- 
tectors of  human  life  and  of  the 
city,  Jupiter,  arbiter  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  the 
sustaining  father  and  supreme  pre- 
server ;  the  Gods  Terminus  and 
Fidelity,  who  punish  fraud  and 
A"iolence  ;  the  Bona  Dea,  who  fer- 
tilised the  earth  and  rendered 
imions  fruitful,  though  she  her- 
self ever  remained  a  Virgin,^  and 
that  touching  worship  of  the 
Manes,  dii  iiuaies,  which,  re- 
storing life  to  those  who  had 
been  loved,  showed  ancestors 
watching  beyond  the  tomb  over 
those  whom  they  had  left  among 
the    living.      Tlii'ee    times    every 

year  the    Manes   left  the   infernal   regions,    and    the   son   who    had 
imitated  the  virtues    of  his  fathers  could    see   their   revered   shades. 

The  Gods  of  Greece  are  so  near  to  man,  that  they  have 
all  his  weaknesses,  those  of  the  east  are  so  far  fi'om  him,  that 
they  do  not  really  enter  into  his  life  at  all,  notwithstanding 
their   numerous    incarnations.      The    Italian   gods,    the   guardians   of 


^  ? 


Entrance  of  a  slirine.' 


'  Vesta  is  the  Aoni  of  the  Tc'dri.  The  Pelasgians  had  hvought  the  worship  of  this  divinity 
of  fire  from  Asia.  There  were  Vestals  at  LaTinium  (Serv.  in  yEii.  iii.  21.),  at  Tihur  (Tivoli) 
and  elsewhere.  The  temple  represented  on  pa^e  1.31,  was  dedicated,  according  to  some,  to 
Vesta,  according  to  others,  to  the  Sibyl  Albunea,  "  Domns  Albunea;  resonantis"  (Hor.  Odes  I.  vii, 
12) :  others  again  see  in  it  the  temple  of  Hercules:  it  is  Adhuc  suhjudice.  Tlie  main  point  is 
that  the  ruin  is  lovely.  To  the  right  of  tlie  round  temple  there  is  another  sr^uare  one  about 
which  the  same  uncertainty  exists. 

-  It  is  Varro  who  says  so,  in  ilacrobius.  Safiirn  I.  xii.  27  .  .  "  nee  virum  unquam  viderit  vel 
a  viro  visa  sit":  but  others  related  her  adventures,  and  her  festivals,  at  least  in  tlie  time  of 
Csesar,  were  considered  as  licentious,  though  all  men  were  rigidly  e.xcluded  from  them. 

'  After  a  miniature  from  the  Vatican  Vergil. 
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property,  conjugal  tidriity  and  justice,  tlic  prottrturs  of  agri- 
culture, tlu>  dispensers  of  all  earthly  good,  jireside  over  the 
actions  of  uieu  without  sharing  their  passions,  Itut  also  without 
raising  their  mind  above  scltisli  interests.  Art 
and  science  feel  the  loss,  morality  gains.'  We 
shall  not  find  the  lioinau  Olympus  either  teeming 
Mitli  life,  light  and  heauty,  like  that  of  (ireecei 
or  profound,  mysterious  and  terrible,  like  those 
of  Egyi)t  and  India.  We  shall  find  its  gods 
inglorious  and  practical,^  whom  during  long  years, 
selfish  worshi])i)ers  dai-ed  only  adikess  with  just  pravers.  Their 
service  will  be  a  nu'ans  of  i)rescrvation  for  a  societv  devoid  of 
enthusiasm,    not    an    element   of    [irogress. 

These  modest  divinities  coidd  not  display  the  terrilile  recniire- 
nu^nts  that  nw  found  in  larger  theogouies.  They 
very  rarely  demandetl  lunnan  blood  on  their 
altars;"  but  they  accepted  a  \oluntary  '  sacritict', 
the  redemption  of  the  people  bv  the  devotion 
of  a  victim — a  C'urtius,  who  closes  the  gulf  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  liy  leaping  into  if^  and 
a  Deciiis,  m'Iio  by  his  deatli  changes  defeat  into 
victoi'y. 

Auuther  characteristic  of  the  Italian  gods  is  tlii'ir  infinite 
multitmle.  Every  town  has  its  tntelar  divinity.  At  Xarnia  it  is 
Yisidianus,  at  Oci-icnlum  N'alentia,  at  C'asinum  Dclventins,  at 
Mintunae   Mai'ica,   aimnig    the     Frentani    I'alina,    at  Satricum    ^Matuta 


Uood  SuL-cess.^ 


•  8.  Anfrii.-iliii  ('/'■  Cir.  l}ii,\u.  4)  rcinarl<»  flmt  .faiiiiN  was  llii'  lifm  iif  no  (jiie.-ilicniabli'  ad- 
venture. Ovid,  however,  lias  compromised  him  .foMicwhat  {Fast.  vi.  UH,  .seq.).  liiil  in  t  lie  time 
of  Ovid,  the  sense  of  tlie  ancient  rites  was  lost. 

■  Slie  holds  .some  ears  of  corn.     Ciold  coin  of  I'ertinax,  struck  at  tlie  clo.se  of  V.)i  a.d. 

■'Success  {Bd/iHi  Eiviitii.t)  standin>(.  holdinji- a  howl  and  ears  of  corn ;  at  his  feet  an  altar 
liurnini;-.  Bronze  ciin  of  Antoninus,  strucli  bv  order  of  tlie  .Senate  (S.C. I,  iluiiiii;- his  second 
consulship  (Cvs  II.)  in  l.'jit  a.o. 

'  Satoi;  seed  ;  0/>«,  worli  in  tlie  fields:  /•'/»/-«.  tlower;  Jii  rcific:.  ymnU  :  /'VV?"«,  faith.  Co/i- 
citrdiii,  concoiil :  Foik.  fortune  :  limini  Ju-eiifit<,  f(ooi  siicee.ss.  [The  reader  will  notice  that 
among  (ireek  authors  .\enophon  alone  fcdlowing-  the  homely  side  of  the  •Socratic  relif:;ion,  exhi- 
bits this  .selfi.sli  and  vuljrar  piety-  Cf.  my  .Social  Life  in  Oreece.  p.  .'!70.    -Ed.] 

'     See  pafje  3,   note   1. 

"  This  gulf  was  but  ill  closed  by  Curt  ins;  at  least  us  far  as  we  are  concerned: 
for  in  modern  times  alone  it  has  reopened  three  times,  in  170i',  17l">,  and  ISlS  \.d. 
(Wey,   Rome,  p.   36.). 


Ttaiplo  uf  Vf.-i;i,  ,if  tlie  8\liil  or  ll,-r,Lil,-s.  ;it  Tivuli. 
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Coucord." 


Mater ;  iu   the  Sabine    counti'y    Xerio,    wIk)    was    identified    by   the 

(/ens    Cluiidia  Avith    the  Eoniau    Bellona,  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars.' 

To  these  must   be    added    the    nnmerons    Semones    or    Indicjetes,   the 

nviuphs,  heroes,  and  deified  virtues  :    Concordia,  Flora, 

Pomona,  Juventas,   Pollentia,  Enmina,  Mena,   Xumeria, 

and   the    swarm   of   local    divinities    which    Tertulliau 

calls  deciiriones  doos,  and  tlie  guds  of  tlie  lower  world, 

Larvie   and   Lemures,    and   those   of   the   ind/'f/itamenta, 

those  books    -which  were    both    collections    of    prayers 

whereof    the    priests    kept    the    secret,    and    lists    of 

divine  beings  whom  Tertullian  compares  to  the  angels  of  the  I3ible; 

one    might    add    that    that    they     call  to    mind    the    saints    of    the 

popular  beliefs  of   Eoman  Catholic  countries. 

Not  only  each  toAra,  but  eacli  family,  each  man.  paid  honoiu*  to 
special  gods  and  to  genii  who  protected  his  life  and  goods  (Lares, 
Penates) :  there  were  gods  for  every  act  of 
man's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.'  Thus 
at  the  close  of  the  republic  Varro  could  count 
as  many  as  thirty  thousand  gods.  With  nations 
iu  then-  infancy,  imperfect  language  supplies  by 
the  variety  of  particular  names,  the  absence 
of  the  general  terms  which  represent  the  unity 
of  the  sj)ecies.  The  Italians  possessed  so  many 
deities  only  because  theii'  minds  were  incapable 
of  rising  to  the  conception  of  one  only  God, — a  defect  which  Listed 
a  long  time  -with  them,  and  Avliich,  with  others,  lasts  even  till 
now. 

This  divine  democracy  necessarily  escaped  from  the  control  of 
the  greater  gods  and  their  priests.     This  is  the  reason  why  religious 

'  Nei-io    appears    to  have  denoted  strength;   the    inscription    is    Imowii    Tirtiifi  BcUume 
lOrelli,   4983). 

Coucord  (Concordia),  seated,  leaninjj  with  her  elhow  on  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  holding 
a  patera.  Gold  coin  of  the  Emperor  .Elius  Hadrianus,  struck  in  the  second  year  of 
bis    tribunitian   power,    aud   during-    his   second    consulship,    consequently    iu    the  year   llS 

A.D. 

See  in  S.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Di-i.  \i.  il)  the  manifold  aud  very  humble  employ- 
ments of  these  gods  after  '\'arro.  wlio  himself  had  doubtless  described  them  in  the  order 
of  "  mdigitamenta,  a  conceptione  .  .  .  usque  ad  mortem  .  .  .  et  dei  qui  pertinent  ad  ea  qiioe  sint 
liominis,  sicuti  est  victus  atque  vestitus,  etc." 

Youth  (Jurentm)  standing  near  an  altar,  m  the  form  of  a  candelabrum,  into  which 
she  throws  a   grain   of   incense,   and   holding  a   patera   in  her  left  hand. 


Youth.^ 
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toleration  was  ouc  of  the  nooossities  of  Eoman  governmcut,  and 
if  the  patricians  had  not  hckl  the  secret  of  the  angiir's  science,  of 
the   symbolic  foruuda,'  and   eercniuuies,    they    wouhl   not    have  heen 

abh'  to  add  tlie 
ascendancy  of  r(>- 
ligion  to  that  of 
birth  and  fortnne. 
iSoine  gods  had 
more  nnmerons 
M'  o  r s h  i  ] > ])  e  r s  than 
others,  sucli  as 
Jupiter,  god  of  air 
and  light ;  Janus, 
the  Sun,  who 
opened  and  closed 
the  heavens  and  the 
year ;  Saturn,  the 
]irotector  of  rustic 
labour,  Avliose  hollow  statin^  was  filled  with  the  oil  of  the  olives 
he  had  caused  to  grow;  ]Mars,  or  ]\taspiter.  the  symbol  of  manly 
strength,  also  called  [Mavors,  the  god  who  shiys  ;  Hellona,  the 
terrible  sister  of  the  god  of  war;  Juno  Uaj'mu,  queen  of  heaven, 
and  also  the  heljiful,  SafipHa,  in  whom  woman  at  all  moments  of 
her  life  found  aid.  but  who  favoui'ed  oidv  chaste  love  and  invio- 
late unions. 

The  worship  of  these  di\inities  was  often  the  only  bond  which 
attached  cities  of  the  same  origin  to  one  another.  Thus  the 
Etruscans  assembled  at  the  temi)le  of  Voltunnia.  the  Latins  at  the 
sacred  AVood  of  the  goddess  Ferentiiia,  at  the  temiile  of  Jujiiter 
Latialis  on  the  Allian  ]\Iount,  and  in  tiiose  of  Venus,  at  Lavuiium 
and  Laurentum  ;  -  the  yEqui  Eutuli  and  Volsci  at  the  temple  of 
Diana,    at   Aricia.      Similar  gatherings  took  place  among  the  Sabincs, 


Two  wonipii  iMirnino-  iiiepiise  and  pevfiiiiifs  npmi  two  povinlilf 
allurs  liefnre  an  iiiiane  of  Muvs.' 


Taken  from  Maiini.  Gli  Atti  e  monnm.  de  'fmtcVi  Arrn/i.  after  a  jiaiiitinp-  found   at 
Rome,  wliicli  Wincli.'lniann  lias  also   reproiliiced   in   liis  .)/<-,;.  i/in/it.-;  pi.    177. 

The  wor.sliip  of  \'enu.«  at  Laviniuni  and  T.aureiilum  only  dale.*  from  tljc  epoeli  at  which 
the  legend  of  .Eneas  took  foi-m.  There  was  no  godde.'s  bearing  the  name  of  Venii.s  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  king.?.     (  \'ano.  in  Aui/nnim  librtu  fragm.  of  book  vi ;  Maerob.,  Untiini.  I.xii. 
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Samnite;*,     Liioauiaiis,     Lijiuriaus,   etc.       They    were   really  Ainphie- 
tA'onies      over     which     relii>ioii    presided,     and    wliicli    tli(>    Roiiiaus 
abolished     when     they      them- 
selves   had    made    use    of    the 
Latin     feriae    to     insure    their 
supremacy  in  LatiTim. 

In  religion,  as  in  pnlitics, 
the  Etruscans  were  originally 
distinct  from  tlie  r(^st  of  the 
Italian  nations,  from  whom 
they  afterwards  received  gods 
or  to  whom  they  gave  them. 
Their  religious  doctrines,  a 
distant  echo  of  the  flreat 
Asiatic  theogouies,  proclaimed 
the  existence  of  a  sui)reme 
lieing,  Tinia,  the  soul  of  the 
world,  who  had  for  counsellors 
the  dii  cons  elites — impersona- 
tions of  the  forces  of  present 
nature  and  dcstinixl  to  perish 
with  her  ;  for  the  Scandana- 
vian  and  Oriental  belief  in  the  destruction  and  renewal  of  the 
A\orld    is    found    also   in    Etnu'ia. 

These  d/i  consentes 
coidd  hurl  thunder-bolts ; 
but  not  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  Tinia  alone, 
who  was  identified  with 
Jupiter,  manifested  his 
will  by  thi-ee  consecutive 
bolts.  Thus  he  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  lightning 
tiash    with    three    points.      Beside   him  wen-   seated   Thalna    or  Juno, 


Head  of  Jupiter.' 


Tluinderbnlt  \vitli  1l> 
fnrK->. 


Tliiindei-bolt  with  8 
foite.- 


'  The  famoiLS  bii.st  foiiud  at  Otricoli.  wliicli  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  head  oi' .hipitei- 
that  antiijuirv  has  left  us  ( Wiiicklemaiin.  Hi.storv  of  Art,  vi.  31  seq.) 

-  Large  bronze  medals  of  Autouiiuis.  representing  one  a  I  hunderbolt.  of  six  ort \vel\  e  flaslies. 
the  other  of  four  or  eight,  with  the  words  :  To  dirine  Prorideme.^ Many  of  these  bronzes  are 
close  imitations  manufactured  in  Norili  Italv  in  the  last  century. — L'd.] 
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aud  Mt'uafni  en-  Minerva,  his  (liviiic  i'aiiiilv.  Yojnvis  was  the 
baleful  Sun;  Summaims,  god  of  iiiglit  and  iiocturnjd  tluuiders ; 
Sethlaus  (ir  Vnlcaii,  the  great  siiiitli  ;  Xortia,  fate  or  fortime, 
ete.  15y  an  nhl  eontraet,  Nortia  lent  the  innt'r  walls  of  licr 
temple  for  the  rece^jtinn  <if  tlie  sacred  nail  whicli  marked  the 
changeless  order  of  time  and  the  ri'gnlar  return 
of  the  years.  Higher  yet,  hidden  in  tlie  un- 
fathomable depths  of  heaveu,  mysterious  deities 
whose  names  were  never  uttered,  the  r///  inroluh 
(or  veiled)  played  tlie  [>art  of  the  destiny  to  Avhich 
even  the  gods  were  subject;  they  helped  to 
explain  the  inexjjlicable  mystery  of  life. 

^lan  has  in  all  ages  been  desinms  of  jiassing 
in  tliought  over  tlie  threshold  of  death,  and  of 
looking  into  the  great  unknown  bi-yond.  The 
more  uncertain  and  confused  his  \ie\v  the 
more  his  mind  i)e(ipled  it  A\ith  vague  jihantoms. 
Believing  that  death  separated  two  difPerent  but 
not  al)solutely  distinct  things,  the  body  Vhich 
falls  lifeless,  and  the  other  self,  that  of  dreams, 
Kipes,  which  still  exists," — this  other  self  was 
formed    of   a     corporeal    substance.      ^\'itli   the  ex- 


Vulcan  of  Elba.i 


menidries,     and 
hinkcd     upon    as 


'  It  is  tlionglit  that  this  brouze  slaluette,  found  iu  tlic  Isle  of  ]lva(Elhu),  mid  now  in  the 
Sluseuin  of  Naples,  represents  the  god  who  must,  have  been  the  protector  of  the  island  whence 
the  .smiths  of  Elniria  got  their  iron. 

''  This  was  the  Mio.st  ancient  belief  of  Egypt,  and  il  i<i  fninid  evervwliere.  .Vlthongli  a 
philn.«opher  had  dared  to  say  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramid.s:  ''Of  those  who 
have  enteral  the  cofTin,  was  there  ever  any  who  came  out  again  i^'"  all  EgypI  tliought  that 
there  e.xisted  a  class  of  beings  who  were  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  'J'hr  dead  who  had 
been  good  during  their  lives  could  at  will  resume  terrestrial  existence  in  any  jdace  or  foi'm 
which  suited  them.  (Chabas,  Lex  Md.ihnex  ilu  Scribe  Ani,  in  Mel.  E'/niif,  p.  171.)  This 
in  some  belief  was  popular  in  Greece,  where  many  Sarcophagi  and  funeral  uvn.s  show  souls 
in  some  way  deified  (Havai.sson,  Mwi.  dc  ^flJl•rhine),  and  it  was  s(ill  cui'rent  in  the  world  in 
the  si.\teentli  century.  "  There  are  aerial  beings,"  .says  (iuicciardini  (  Uicurd! jxilitici,  cc.xi)  who 
bold  converse  with  man,  I  know  it  by  experience."  It  still  exists  iu  China.  To  .send  gold  and 
silver  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  the  other  world,  Saci i/ivial  pitpirs  are  burnt,  which  are 
gilded  or  silvered,  and  there  are  prepared  at  certain  dates,  as  was  done  at  Rome,  repa.st8  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  come  and  take  part.  But  to  prevent  tltem  frcnu  taking  undue 
advantage  thereof,  petards  are  fired  to  send  them  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  For 
the  Iwjuiinanx  the  whole  world  is  peopled  with  genii,  and  every  object  has  its  own.  In  our 
own  days  some  p.'ople  pretend  even  to  converse  with  the  spirits.  In  many  points  thcditTin'ence 
bi-tween  the  barbarian  and  the  civilised  man  is  not  so  preal  as  is  thniiglit.  [The  Chri.stian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  implied  that  th  ■  idea  of  a  puru  .xoul  existing  hcreaflc]' 
without  its  body  was  found  inconceivaVde. — iVA] 
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eeptiou  of  Pytliagoras  and  Plato,  all  the  pliilosopliios,  all  the 
religions  of  classic  antiquity,  even  some  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church,  admitted  the  corporeal  natiu-e  of  the  soul. 
Impalpable  yet  material  shades,  the  genii,  Avere  like  a  sacred 
humanity  Tvhich  peoph'd  the  inA-isible  universe.  One  of  them 
is  seen  in  an  Etruscan  painting  which  represents  two  old 
men  bewailing  the  dead  whose  genius  hovers  above  them  under 
the  form  of  a  -winged  woman. 

The  Lares  were  the  genii  of  the  family  ;    the  Manes,  those   of 
the     lost     dead.       Genii     dwelt     in     woods,    fountains,     mysterious 


Demons  leading  away  a  soul.' 

grottoes ;  the  Eomans  even  assign  them  to  everything  which  has 
a  sort  of  collective  life,  to  the  ciu-ia,  the  legion,  and  the  cohort. 
Every  man  and  every  thing  lias  one  of  its  own. 

T\Tien  the  gods  issued  from  the  obscurity  which  enveloped 
them  in  ancient  days,  and  the  theogonies  settled  order  among  the 
divine  race,  the  genii  became  the  ministers  of  their  beneiicent  or 
terrible  will.  The  sombre  imagination  of  the  Etruscans  delighted 
in  picturing,  on  vases  and  mural  paintings,  infernal  genii  armed 
with  serpents,  hideous  monsters,  a  grimacing  Charon,  dragging  the 
departed  to  the  lower  regions,  or  armed  with  a  heavy  luunmer, 
assisting  at  human  sacrifices  to  put  an  end  tu  the  victims  whom  the 


'  Conestabile.  Pitture  miiralc  pi.  x^  ii. 
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knife  iniu'lit  sparo.'  Sdiiii'thiiiu'  nt'  this  gloomy  spirit  appears  to 
Iiavc  sur\i\('(l  in  luodcni  'ruscany.  AVliat  arc  tlu'  iiori>'ooiis  and 
hideous  paiutinn's  of  tlie  Etruscans  Ix^sidc  the  dreadful  pictun^s  of 
Dante  and  Huonarotti  ? 

One  essential  difference  between  this  religion  and  the  Asiatic 
cult,  was  the  science  of  augury.  The  unknown  tills  the  child  with 
fear,  and  attracts  the  man  who  still  dreads  it,  hut  who  s(>eks  therein, 
according  to  the  age  of  world,  the  marvellous  or  the  scientific 
element.  Xow  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  age  of  the  marvellous, 
and  they  demanded  from  physical  ])henomena  instead  of  a  revelation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,   the  kno\vle<lge  of  the  future. 

The  Assyrians  imagined  they  could  read  in  the  stars  those 
impenetrable  secrets ;  the  Etruscans  sought  them  in  terrestrial 
{dienomena,  in  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  victin\s.  The 
Greeks  and  Italians  practised  the  latter  two  kinds  of  di\  ination ; 
but  the  Etruscans  formulated  their  rules  and  made  of  them  a 
complicated  system.  They  Avere  esp(>cially  skilled  in  interpreting 
the  signs  furnished  by  thunder  and  lightning.'  Wlien  the  echoes 
of  the  Apennines  repetited  the  crashes  of  nocturnal  thiuider,  it  was 
the   god  Snmmanns   speaknig.  and   his   voice   nrust   be   understood. 

This  countrv,  then  so  often  affi'ighted  by  earthquakes,  and 
where,  on  account  of  its  fr(-(|uent  storms,  lightning  still  claims  so 
many  victims,  this  land  so  fertile  and  ever  so  menaced,  was  siu'e, 
more  than  any  other,  to  nourish  religious  terror.  Men  had  faith 
in  an  occult  power  which  manifested  its  will  in  a  maimer  outside 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  ait  of  explaining  in'odigies,  of 
gaining  tlie  favour  of  that  dreaded  ])ower,  became  the  supreme 
science.'  Tlie  uoliles  alone  kucM'  it,  and  in  their  hands  it  became 
a  weajioH,  long  unfailing,  against  ]io]iular  imiovations.  In  these 
rituals  everything  was  calculated,  for  the  priest,  the  better  to  assure 
his  poAver,  Avas  uuAvilling  that  ther(^  sh(»uld  be  a  single  indifferent 
action  ;  and  a  shameful  superstition  Aveigliing  on  the  peoi)le,  tied  its 
tongue,  its  mind,   and  even  its  gestures.     ]}ut  the  heavier  the  yoke, 


'  See  till'  I'lifiraviii^''  nii  p.  Ixv  ('liaiii;i  iunl  liis  cliil)  ])asM'(l  (in  lu  Imhih'  :  iindn'  llii'  name  of 
Pluto  lie  put  an  end  witli  lii.<  luiiiiiiKT  stnikcs  lullu'  wnninliil  in  the  Lianu's  wlm  wriv  not  wortli 
till'  troillile  of  curillf.'^. 

-  'i'liis  was  the  "  iiia\iniiini  anspicinni."     (Sei'v.  in  -/','«.  ii.  ()'■>'■).) 

'  Tliit  science  was  afterward-  coniinitteJ  to  the  libi-i fiili/uralea. 


(2>^y^ 


HibTony    of     RoR 


TWO    OLD    MEN    WEEPING     FOR     THE     DEAD 
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tile  iiiiirc  viiilcnt  \\'a<  tlic  revolt  ;  \V('  sliall  sec  Imw  in  tlir  last 
century  of  the  republic  the  most  audacious  iutidelity  succeeded  the 
lilindest  faith.  ^Icu  came  to  believe  in  naught  but  chance  or  fortune  ; 
still  later  in  nothing  at  all,  except  perhaps  unbridled  pleasiu'cs,  and 
then  the  repose  of  death — nameless  sensualities,  and  after  satiety, 
suicide. 

Thiis  among  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians  ^\-e  find  a  simple 
worship,  Avith  numberless  gods  ;  in  Etruria.  a  religion  which  wmild 
fain  acciiunt  for  lif(^  and  death,  for  good  and  v\i\  ;  which,  shuwing 
(nervwhere  the  arliitrary  intervention  of  the  gods,  and  in  the 
natural  phenomena  a  manifestation  of  their  capricious  Mill,  required 
a  class  of  men  devottnl,  for  the  sake  of  public  safety  and  the 
private  interests  of  each  citizen,  tn  tlic  iuterpretatiou  and  expira- 
tiim  of  portents.  All  this  was  tn  find  its  way  into  Kome,  tlu- 
Latiu  or  Sabine  sacriticer  and  the  Tuscan  augui'.  the  poijular 
worship  and  the  sacerdotal  ndigion. 

]-5ut  A\-e  di)  not  find  those  uracles  of  Greece  AA'hich  were  so 
often  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  or  these  sacKMl  poets  of 
the  East  whose  songs  piu-ified  the  national  beliefs.  In  Italy,  reli- 
gion, which  was  rather  a  contract  with  thi'  gods  than  a  prayer  and 
an  act  of  gratitude,  never  opened  up  those  large  heavens  towards 
which  the  spii'it  soars,  and  the  Latin  genius  was  condemned  by 
this  shabby  creed  to  an  incurable  sterility.  High  abilities  were 
wanting,  for  invention  at  least  ;  and  it  had  neither  i)hilosoiihy, 
that  deadly  but  inevitable  companion  of  great  religions — for  it  is 
the  search  after  the  ideal  in  thought — nor  art,  which  is  the  search 
after  the  ideal  in  sentiment  and  nature.  AVhereas  the  glorious 
artists  of  Greece  pierced  the  depths  of  Olympus  with  their  glance, 
to  obtain  thence  the  image  of  Zeus  or  Athene,  the  Eoman  veiled 
his  head  while  accomplishing  the  sacred  rites;  he  feared  to  look 
upon  his  gods,  and  he  never  held  in  esteem  those  who  endeavoured 
to  place  them  before  him  in  marble  or  in  bronze. 

We  might  even  claim  the  religious  institutions  of  Xuma  for 
the  ancient  popidations  of  the  peninsula,  and  look  upon  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  a  uumiunent  of  old  Italian  customs.  The 
laAvs  concerning  marriage,  the  power  of  the  father  ami  husliaiid. 
and      usury,      certainly    belong     to    the    most     rt'Uiotc     times,     and 
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the  atrocious  nature  of  the  punishments  recalls  the  culd  cruelty 
of  the  heroic  age,  as  some  othi'r  laws  and  customs  appear  to 
have  hi-en  taken  from  a  society  of  still  nomadic  shepherds.' 
Xeither  let  us  forget  the  fetial  right  estahlished  by  the  ^l^qui,  the 
order  of  battle  (ac/'es)  of  the  Etniscaiis,  whose  infantry  drawn 
u})  in  deei)  lines  resembled  a  wall  of  iron  (iiiiu-iun  J'rrn'tnii);  the 
golden  crowns  in  imitation  of  oak  knives,  as  a  military  reward  ;  the 
armour  of  the  Samuite  soldier,  which  became  that  of  the  legionary, 
and  the  simple  worship,  frugal  life,  and  seyeie  education  of  the 
shepherds  and  husbandmen  of  Latium  and  the  iSabine  cDimtry; 
the  luxurv  and  art  of  Etruria,  and  in  short  a  mass  of  customs 
A\]ii<Ii  wmdd  slidw"  that  Ifome  already  existed  in  ancient  Italy, 
were  it  iu)t  necessary  to  add  something  especially  Eoman — the  idea 
of  the  IState  over-ruling  all,  and  that  admirable  discipline  which  of 
such  diverse  elements,  formed  an  origuial  society,  and  the  most 
powerful  empire  that  the  world  had  hitherto  known. 


SUMMARY. 

THIS  is  a  vei'y  deliberate  excursion  through  ancient  Italy; 
but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  circuit  will  oidy  have  the 
effect  of  shortening  our  route.  Although  we  have  travelled  this 
long  journey  illumined  only  by  stray  lights,  we  have  been  able 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  very  cradle  of  Eome,  of  the  institutions 
from  which  hers  were  derived,  df  the  nations  who  after  having 
formed  her  population,  produced  her  greatest  men.  In  the  consular 
annals  we  find  among  the  consuls  of  the  years  510  to  4(i0  w.v., 
Yolscians,  Auruncans,  Siculians,  Sabines,  Eutulians,  Etruscans  and 
Latins.     Amongst  the  great  families : 

The  Jiilii,  Servilii,  TuUii,  Geganii,  Quinctii,  Cimitii  and  Chelii, 
come  fmm    Alba  ; 

The     A]ij)ii,     Postumii,     and     probably    th(>    Yalerii,    Fabii    and 

'  Dovnseiffvii  ■,  "yi'sti{.ria  viiU' iioniadica'  lam  in  lllol■illu^  ijiiain  in  li'jjibus  romunis  cimsjiicua." 
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C'alpiiniii,    who    called    themselves   the    descendants   of   Numa,    from 
the  ISabiue  country ; 

The  Furii  and  Hostilii,  from  Medullia  in  Latium  ; 

The  Octa\ai,  fi-om  Velitrte  ; 

The    C'ilnii   (Maecenas    was    of    this    family)    and   the    Liciniiy 
from  Arezzo  ; 

The   Ca^cinte,   from  Yulaterra  ; 

The   A^ettii,   fi-oni    C'liisium; 

The    Pomi^onii,  Papii   and    Coponii,   fi-om  Etriu'ia  ; 

The  C'Orimcanii  and  Sul- 
picii,  from    C'ameriimi ; 

The  Porcii  and  Mamilii, 
who  claimed  descent  from 
Circe,  fi'om  Tusculum,   &c. 

Amongst  the  great  names 
of  Eoman  literatiu-e,  only  two, 
those  of  Cifisar  and  Lucretius, 
belong  really  to  Eome ;  all 
the  others  are  Italians:  Horace 
is  Apulian  ;  Ennius,  a  Mess- 
ajjian  ;  I'lautus,  from  Umbria ; 
Yirgil,  from  Mantua ;  Statins, 
from  Elea  ;  Nsevius,  from  Cam- 
pania ;  Lucilius,  f i  om  Suessa- 
Aurimca;  Cicero,  like  Marius, 
is  a  Yolscian  ;  Ovid,  a 
Peligniau ;  Cato,  a  Tusculau ; 
Sallust,  a  Sabine ;  Livy,  from 
Padua ;  the  two  Plinys,  fi-om 
Como  ;  Catullus,  from  Yerona  ; 
[Martial  and  Seneca  were 
Spaniards].  Terence  was  even 
a  Carthaginian.  So  much  for 
men.  Let  us  proceed  to  material 

Roman  in  Toga.'  marks 

Eome   received   from    Eti-uria :    the   division  into   tribes,    cui'iae 


'  Bronze  Statuette  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  at  the  British  Museum;  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  collect  ion  it  is  described  as  Cicero. 
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ami  ffUturics,  the  order  of  battle,  tlie  dress  of  the  magistrates,  the 
latielavo,  tlie  pra'lexta,  the  toga,  tlie  apex,'  tlie  euriUe  chair,  the 
lietors,  all  the  display  of  the  triumphs  and  i)iiblic  games,  the 
niiii(liiia\"'  tlie  sacred  character  of  ])ropertv.  and  the  scienc(\  of 
the  augur,  that  is  to  say,  the  State  religion.  From  Latinm,  the 
names  of  dictator  and  piwtur,  the  fecial  right,  a  simple  religion 
which  ])laced  all  the  Avorks  of  rural  life  under  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  the  worship  of  Saturn,  ])roteetor  of  agricidture,  and  that 
of  Janus  and  Djana,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  united  in  the  double 
•lauus ;  in  fact,  agricultural  custoius  aiul  t'ven  language.  From 
Samnium  and  the  Sabine  coiuitry,  the  title  of  iiiijirnitur,  the 
armour  and  -weapons  of  the  soldiers,  severe  and  religiou.s  customs 
and  warrior  gods.  From  all  the  nations  Avhich  surrounded  them, 
the  patriciate  or  patronage,  the  division  into  i/ciih'-<,  clientship, 
paternal  authority,  the  worshij)  of  the  lares  and  fetish  gods,  such 
as  bread  or  Ceres,  the  spt'ar  or  ]Mars.  the  divinities  of  the  rivers, 
hikes  aud  warm  springs.  In  short,  as  a  faithful  representation  of 
this  formation  of  Ifoinan  society,  liomulus  and  Tullus  are  Fatins ; 
Xuma  and  Ancus,  Sabines  ;  Servius  and  the  two  Tarijuins, 
Ftruscans. 

The  following  beautiful  and  expressive  legend  is  found  in 
Flutarcli.  Homulus,  says  he,  called  men  from  Ftrui'ia.  who 
taught  liiiu  the  holy  ceremonies  aud  sacred  formula'.  'I'hey  had 
a  trench  dug  rouiul  the  ('niniliniii.  aud  each  of  the  citizens  of  the 
ucAV  city  threw  into  it  a  handful  of  earth  brought  from  his  native 
country.  Then  they  mixed  the  whole,  and  gave  to  the  ditch,  as 
to  the   universe,   the  name  of    the  world  (mnndu.s).'' 


Ltiticluce,  ii  liiiiic,  tdjjtd  fnira  top  In  bdltoiii  with  a  broad  purple  band,  woven  in 
tlie  material,  the  mark  of  a  ."( nator ;  pirete.cto,  a,  toga  bordered  v  iili  purple  and  worn  by  magis- 
trates (or  noble  cbildreii);  fy.r,  a  liead-dre.ss  of  llie  flameii.'i  and  tbe  Salii.  Tlie  apex  is  seen 
on  a  quantity  of  coins  and  monuments,  tlie  laliolave  in  very  rare  painlinffs. 

"  X'lindi/iiix  (iiiivoKt  difsj,  the  ninth  day,  oi' market-day. 

^  The  miinduM  of  Honiuhis  was  the  world  of  the  mane.s  and  the  subterranean  deities. 
ICverv  lime  that  a  city  was  founded,  a  mundus  was  opened,  into  which  were  thrown  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  the  crops  with  objects  of  frood  omen.  It  was  a  religious  custom,  which  existed 
even  ill  .\.<syria,  where,  in  the  foundations  of  monuments,  were  plated  the  idols  which  should 
protect  them.  AVbeii  we  fix  coins  in  the  first  stone  of  an  edifice,  we  do  something'  analogou.s 
with  totally  different  ideas,  ami  iliis  custom,  which  onlv  serves  to  mark  tlie  date  of  the 
ei-ectiou  of  the  monument,  is,  peiliiips,  a  Ml)  remote  .-c.ii\eiiir  of  a  religious  u.sage  which  lias 
been  secul.■lri^ell. 


SI. M  MARY. 


CXllll 


Thus  all  the  Italian  iiatioiialitifs,  all  tlio  powers,  all  the  eivilisa- 
tious  of  the  ancirut  world  were  destiued  to  fall  into  the  bosom  of 
Koiiie  aud  luiuirle  there. 


Jants  as.  (.'oix  Fouxri  at  Vultehka, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 
KOME    rXDER    THE    KINGS    (753-510). 

FORMATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TRADITIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  KIN&S.' 

'Tojfiaitxjv  trt  tcai  i-ii  i^ifrat. 

DiONYSius,  Ant.  Hum.  1,  79. 

I.  EoMULL's  (7-33-716). 

ROME,  the  city  of  force,"  Avarfare  and  carnage,  was  pleased  to 
opeu  lier  terrible  history  with  an  idyl,  aud  the  city  of  Xero, 
eudo-wiug  her  tii'st  days  with  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age, 
commenced   legendary   annals   by   the   reign   of    Saturn,    a    time     of 

'  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  legends  of  the  royal  period.  The  reader  who  is  curious  in 
this  kind  of  ingenuity  can  consult  the  first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  history,  in  which  all  these  legends 
are  related,  supplemented  and  refuted,  and  the  history  of  Schwegler,  in  which  they  are  again 
taken  up  and  discussed.  Instead  of  these  hypotheses,  which,  however  ingenious  and  erudite 
are  yet  as  uncertain  as  the  traditions  they  combat,  we  prefer  the  admirable  account  of 
Livy,  if  not  as  the  truth,  at  least  as  a  picture.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  we 
have  more  or  less  authentic  details  on  the  biography  of  certain  persons  ?  There  is  hut  one  thing 
of  real  and  serious  importance,  since  it  interests  men  of  all  times,  and  that  is,  to  know  how  this 
singular  city  was  formed,  which  became  a  nation,  a  world.  This  problem  will  occupy  us  much 
more  than  many  unanswerable  and  idle  questions,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  since  the 
time  of  Niebuhr,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  [The  course  here  adopted  is  that  of  Arnold, 
who  tells  the  old  legend.s,  as  legends,  without  any  attempt  to  sift  history  from  them.  Mommsen 
contemptuously  ignores  them  altogether.  Ihnes  little  hook  on  the  earliest  epoch  of  Roman 
history  is  the  best  discussion  of  the  problem  in  English. — iV.] 

Tiome  in  Greek  means  force,  and  its  secret  name  was  perhaps  Valentia,  from  the  verb  valere, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.     See  p.  6,  note  2. 
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innofoufo,    praco 


and  equality,  Avhieli  huinanity,  Tinfortiniatcly, 
iii'Vt'r  lia.s  kiiuwii,  uud  iicvor  ■will 
know.' 

At  the  beginning,  said  the  tra- 
ditions, there  reigned  ov(>r  the 
aborigines  of  Latium  a  stranger 
king,  a  son  of  Apollo,  Janus,  "  The 
Divine,"  Avhose  dwelling  stood  on 
tlu'  Jdniculiim.  His  people  had  the 
siuqile  and  pure,  but  rude  and  un- 
cultured, iiianuei's  of  prinneval  man. 
Saturn,  di'iven  out  of  heaven  by 
Jujiitcn',  obtained  from  him  the 
possession  of  the  C'ajiitoline  Hill  ;■ 
as  a  payment  for  their  hospitality, 
the  god  taught  the  Latins  the  art 
of  cultivating  corn  and  wine. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  agi'iculture,  which  succeeded 
the  pastoral  age,  in  which  men 
lived  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase  and  on  the  acorns  which 
they  gathered  under  the  great  oaks 
of  the  Latin  forest.  Saturn,  "  the 
good  sower,'"  Avas  also  the  good 
ploughman,  for  he  was  long  rejjre- 
ickle,    Avhich    later    ages,     perverting 

the  original  myth,    have   transformed    into  the    scythe 

of   tinu'. 

Janus  Avas  succeeded  by  his  son  Picus,  AA'ho  had  the 
Saturnus.*         gift    of    oracles,    and  by    Faimus,    "  the    good,"    A\'ho 


SaUniui^.' 

sented    Avith 


'  [This  condition  of  things  has  at  last  been  fouml  l)y  Noi-deiiskjold  in  Airtic  Asia,  west 
of  Behring'.s  Straits.  The  Chuklclies,  among  wliom  he  passed  a  winlei-,  have  neitlier  creed.s, 
rulers  or  polity,  but  live  in  lionesty  and  kindlines.s  an  amiable  family  life,  Cf.  vol.  ii.  of  tlie  Ex- 
pedition of  the  I'cya  ( .\Iacmillan  Iss]  |. — Ed.'] 

'  This  liill  was  called  at  first  the  Mount  of  Saturn.   (A'arro.rfp  IJ/ti/.  Int.,  v,  M:  A'.n.  viii.  358), 

'  !iator  means  .sower,  [but  this  derivation  is  more  than  doubtful. — Ed]. 

*  Taken  from  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art  of  Miiller  Wisler. 

'  The  rro.<is  placed  under  the  cliin  indicates  that  the  piece  is  a  silver  denarius.  Behind  there 
is  the  sickle  of  the  divine  hu.sbaiidman. 
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A\i'lcomod  tile  Arcadian  Evandev,  t^on  of  "Mercury  and  tlic  nynipli 
Carmenta.  Evandcr  built  a  town  on  \h.'^  Palatine,  then  covered 
witli  "woods  and  meadows,  and  diifused  among  the  natives  the  use 
of  the  Greek  alpliahet  and  more  refined  manners.  Hercules  also 
came  into  Latium,  where  he  abolished  human  sacrifices;'  he. 
married  the  daughter  of  Evauth'r,  kilh'd  the  brigand  Cacus  on  the 
Aventine,  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  forest,  and  pastured  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  in  a  place 
where,  afterAvards,  an  ox 
of  bronze,  set  up  in  his 
honom*  in  the  Forum 
boarium,  consecrated  the 
memory  of  this  circum- 
stance. Thus,  the  gods, 
the  demi-gods  and  the 
heroes,  sojourned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  This 
Avas  an  omen  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills,  or  rather 
legend  brought  them  thither,  when  Eome,  having  become  power- 
fid,  was  desirous  that  immortals  should  have  suiTOunded  her  cradle."' 
Thi-ough  Saturn,  the  father  of  the  gods,  Eome  was  connected  with 

'  Professor  Capellini  thinks  that  he  has  found  traces  of  cannibalism  in  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  many  facts  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  this  practice  -which  still  exists  in  certain 
islands  of  Oceania,  was  universal  in  the  first  ages  of  humanity.  Certain  Roman  customs 
recalled  the  memory  of  it.  Every  year,  says  Varro  (de  Lin;/,  lat.,  vii.  44\  the  Vestals  tlirew 
into  the  Tiber,  from  the  top  of  the  Sublician  Bridge,  twenty-four  osier  figures  to  replace 
the  Iniman  victims  that  tliey  no  longer  threw  in  after  the  time  of  Hercules.  The  oscitlie, 
small  dolls  which  were  placed  over  the  door  of  the  house  or  himg  on  the  neighbouring 
trees,  also  recalled  to  memory  the  heads  of  men  which  were  formerly  offeied  to  Satiu-n  as 
a  redemption  (Macr.,  Sat.,  I.  vii.,  31,  and  xi.  48.).  At  the  feast  of  the  Luperei,  the 
priest  witli  a  bloody  knife  touched  the  foreheads  of  two  young  men,  and  until  the  time 
of  the  empire,  at  the  Latin  Ferise,  a  criminal  was  slain  whose  blood  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.     [All  this  points  only  to  human  sacrifices,  not  to  cannibalism. — Ed.']. 

^  On  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  see  the  learned  memoir  of  M.  Breal  (Mel.  de 
Myth.),  in  which  he  follows  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  sliores  of  the  Tiber  a 
similar  histoiy,  that  of  the  contest  of  Indra  and  Vitra,  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  of 
llercides  and  Cacus,  "Vergil,"  sajs  he  (p.  159),  "has  related  this  history  as  a  poet  of  tlie 
Vedic  times  might  have  done,  and  the  verses  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Saliau  priests  would  not  be  out   of  place  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  hymus  of  the  .\ryan 


-Eueas  carrviug  Auchises.' 


Painting  on  a  vase  of  Xtila,  at   the  Munich  Museum. 
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what  ■\vas    greatest  in  lieayen ;    tlioiigli    ^■Eiieas,    the    sou    of    N'emis 
aud  ancestor  of    Eomuhis,  with  that  which  Grrcek  poetry   had  iiuuh' 
the  gTeatest  upon  earth,  the  city  of  Priam.      Having   escaped   fnnn 
the    Imvning  Tniy  witli    liis    fatlicr  Anchises,   his    son  Ascanius  and 
his  wife  Creiisa,    who  carried  the  sacred  ohjects  and  the  raUadiuin, 
he  crossed    the    IleUespont,    and   after    having   wandered    for  a  long 
time  on  hind  aud  sea,  he  was  hd  by  the  star  of  liis  niotlier,  which 
guided   his    ship    hy    day    as    A\-ell    as    by    night,  to    the    shores   of 
Latium.'        Ijatinus,    king    of    the    coimtry,    wek'omed  the  strauger, 
gave    liiiu    his   (hiughter    Lavinia    to    wife,    and    td    his    companions 
seven     hundred    acres    of    kuul,   seven    for    each.      ])ut    in    a    battk- 
against    the    Eutulians,     ^Eneas,    conqueror    of 
Turnus,     disai)pean'd     in     tlic     midst     (if      the 
Avaters    of    the    Xumicius,    the   sacred   water   of 
which    -was    afterA\ards    used    in    the    worship 
of    Yesta.       Tlu'    gods    had    r(H'ei\ed    the   hero. 
He  Avas  Avorshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Indigetes.     Tlie  Avai',    hdAvevei',    continued,  and 
in    singh>    combat,    Ascanius    killed    Mczentius, 
the     ally     of     Turnus.        Then,      leaving     the 
arid  and   uidiealthy   coast   AA'here   his  fatlun-    had   founded   Lavinium, 
he    came    to    l)uild    Alba     Longa,    in    the    heart    ef    the    country, 
ou     the     Alban     meuntaiii,     the    summit    of     Avhich     connnands    all 
Latium,   and  affords  a  vicAV  of  the   Tiber,    Ihe    sea    and    the    storm- 
beaten  crests  of  the  Apennines.     Taa-cIvc  kings  of  the  race  of  iEneas 
succeeded  him  ;    one  of  them,  Procas,   had  tAvo   sons,  Kumitor  and 
AmuHus.      The    fermer,   by  right  of  age,   ought    to   have    inherited 
thf  kingdom,   but   Anudius  took   possession   of  it,   killed   the  son    of 
Xumitor,  ])laced  his    daughter    Sylvia   among   the   Vestals,  and    only 
allowed  his   brother  a  portion  of  the  private  domains   of  their  father. 
XoAV  one  day  Avlien  Sylvia  had   gone   to  the  fountain  of   the  sacred 


/Eneas.° 


'  Sen-,  in  yE)t.,  i.  .382.  As  eavly  as  the  sixth  fHiiliiry  n.c,  .Slesichorus  asserted  llio  arrival 
of  yEneas  in  Italy.  Aristotle,  in  the  fourtli,  adopted  this  tradition,  and  tlic  historian 
'Pinireiis,  in  tlie  third,  popularised  it.  AVo  shall  si>c  hifcr  on.  thai  al  Ihe  lime  of  the  first 
I'liiiie  AVar,  it   was  accepted  at   lionie. 

-  !•  T.  TH.  I'OT.  CCS.  III.  SC,  that  is  to  say  Father  of  Ihe  country,  third  year  of  the 
tribuniliau  power  and  third  consulate  (a.d.  140);  a  piece  struck  by  order  of  the  senate. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Antonine  representing  .lEneas  who  is  carrying 
Anchises  and  holding  his   son   Ascanius  hy  the  hand. 
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wood,  to  draw  tko  water  uecossary  for  the  temple,  Mars  appeared 
to  her  and  promised  divine  chiklreu  to  the  frightened  maiden. 
Having  become  a  mother,  Sylvia  was  condemned  to  death  accortling 
to  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  her  twin  sous 
were  exposed  on  the  Tiber.  The  river  had  then  overflowed  its 
banks ;  the  cradle  was  gently  carried  by  the  waters  as  far  as  the 
Palatine  hill,  where  it  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  tig-tree.'     Mars 


Khea  Sylvia.- 


Kome  and  the  sbe-wolf.- 


Faust  uliis 


did  not  abandon  the  two  children.  A  she-wolf,  attracted  by  their 
cries,  or  rather,  sent  by  the  god  whose  sj-mbol  was  the  wolf, 
noiu'ished  them  with  her  milk.  Afterwards  a  sparrow-hawk  brought 
them  stronger  nourishment,  while  birds  sacred  to  the  augurs  hovered 
over  their  cradle  to  keep  off  the  insects.  Struck  bj-  these  mii-acles, 
Faustulus,  a  shepherd  of  the  king's  flocks,  took  the  two  children 
and  gave  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Larentia,  who  called  them  Eomulus 
and  Eenius.' 

'  The  Jicus  Rumi'nali-^,  religiously  preserved  through  centuries.  Ruma  or  nimis  has 
the  meaniug-  of  mamma  (Varr.,  de  Re  rust.,  II.,  i.,  20),  and  the  Tiber  itself  was  called  Ruhion, 
that  is,  the  river  with  fertilising  waters.  (Serv.  in  .£"«.,  viii.  63.)  Hence  came  the  names 
of  Rome,  Komnlus,  and  Remus.  (Philargyr.  in  Verg.  EcL,  i.,  20.).  .  The  bed  of  the  Tiber 
formerly  reached  from  the  Pincio  to  the  Janiculum.  Although  this  river  has  now  a  width  ot  only 
IS.")  feet,  it  still  frequently  overflows  into  the  streets;  a  rising  of  32  feet  has  been  marked  on 
the  church  of  Miner\a.     That  of  the  2t>ili  of  Uecember,  1870,  was  18  yards,  2  feet. 

-  The  ^Emilii  pretended  that  lihea  Sylvia  belonged  to  the  jEmilian  gens,  and  they  put 
her  image  on  some  of  their  medals.  That  which  we  give  is  taken  from  a  die  of  Antoninus, 
who  was  fond  of  recalling  on  his  coins,  facts  or  monuments  of  the  primitive  history  of 
Rome. 

'  A  didrachme  of  C'ampanian  make,  in  siher.  Pieces  of  two  drachma;  are  rare.  The 
drachme  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  franc. 

*  SEX  .  POM  .  FOSTLVS  ROMA.  Faustulus  standing  on  the  left;  before  him  the 
wolf  suckling  the  twins;  in  the  background  the  Runiinal  tig-tree  with  three  crows.  Rever.se  of 
a  silver  coin  of  the  Pompeian  family. 

'  Livy.  (i.,  4),  alludes  to  other  accounts,  in  which  Acca  Larentia,  on  account  of  her 
loose  morals,  was  gi\en  a  name  for  courtesan,  lupa,  the  she-wolf.  Nothing  more  would 
he  required  for  forming  the  famous  legend  on  this  name.  It  was  ah-eady  popular  in  20(!.  a 
time  when  the  wolf  and  the  twins  were  officially  consecrated  on  the  Palatine,  but  it  was  not 
very  ancient,  since  the  coins  of  Rome  bore  the  impress  of  the  sow  before  that  of  the  wolf, 
which  does  not  appear  till  the  quadrantes  of  the  fifth  century.  Acca  Larentia  was  a  telluric 
gddde.ss  who  personified  the  earth  in   wliii-li  we  place   the  dead,  and  .weds,  whence  life  .springs: 
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Brought  up  ou  the  Pahitino  in  huts  of  straw,  like  th(^  hardy 
chihlren  of  the  shejjherd,  thej^  grew  in  strength  and  eourage, 
fearh'ssly  attaclviug  wihl  beasts  and  brigands,  and  asserting  their 
rights  by  force.  The  couipauions  of  Eonuihis  M-ere  calh-d  the 
Quintihi ;  those  of  Eemus,  the  Fabii.  and  ahvady  division  broke 
out  bet-vrecu  them.  Oni'  thiy,  h()we\-er.  the  two  brothers  had  a 
quarri'l  with  the  shepherds  of  tlie  rich  Xumitor,  whose  flocks  fed 
on  the  Aveutiue,  and  Eenuis,  siu'prised  in  an  ambush,  was  taken 
by  them  to  Alba  before  their  master.  The  i)risoner's  features, 
his  age,  the  twin  birth,  struck  Xumitor ;  he  caused  Eomulus  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  Faustulus  disclosed  to  the  t-\vo  young 
men  Xhv  secret  of  tlieir  birth.  Aided  by  their  companions,  tliey 
killed  Anudius,  and  Alba  ri'turncd  to  the  s^^-ay  of  its  lawfid 
king.  In  return.  Xumitur  pi'riiiittcd  them  to  build  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivei-  and  gave  up  to  tlieni  all  the  country 
which  extended  fi'om  the  'i'iber  on  the  road  to  Alba  as  far  as 
a    jjlace,    called    Fc-sfi,    about    five    or    six    miles    distant.' 

Equal  in  power  and  authority,  the  tM'o  brothers  soon  dis- 
puted the  honour  of  choosing  the  siti>  and  the  name  '■  of  the  new 
city.  It  was  left  to  the  gods,  whose  Avill  they  consrdted  by  tlie 
Babellian  aTigury  through  the  flight  of  birds.  Eemus,  on  the 
Aveutine,  first  saAV  six  vultures ;  Init  almost  at  the  same  time, 
tAvelvc  ai)peared  to  Eomulus,  on  the  Palatine  ;  and  their  com- 
panions, Avon  over  by  this  happy  omen,  pronounced  in  liis 
favour.     tSo    the    ]ilcbcian    hill,   already   sullied    in  the    most    ancient 

so  ber  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice.  At  the  sixth  hour,  at  the  uioiiu-nt  when 
the  year  passed  away,  the  Quirinal  flamen  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  in  honour  of  the 
"  Mother  of  tlie  Lares," — this  is  tlie  meaning-  of  her  name — and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of  light  and  regenerated  life.  [The  curious  analogies  in  the 
stories  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Cyrus,  presened  by  Herodotus,  show  that  we  ])robably 
have  before  us  an   old  .\ryaii  lefjeiid,  however  late  it  may  appear  at  Rome. — Ed.^ 

'  This  is  the  ai/er  romaiius.  Under  Tiberius  expiatory  sacrifices  were  still  offered  there 
intended  to  purify  the  primitive  frontier.  The  Komau  mile,  or  thousand  paces  of  o  feet,  is 
equivalent  to  about  1620  yards. 

■  The  profane  name  was  Roma  (see  p.  1.  u.  2),  the  sacerdotal  name  Flura :  there  was  a 
third  secret  name,  possibly  Amur,  an  anagram  of  JRoma,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pronounce, 
under  pain  of  deatli.  (Munter,  ZJc  acculto  urbk  Roma  nomme.)  Others  thiiilt  it  Vah'niia  or 
A iii/eroma .  (Cf.  JIaury,  memoir  on  •Scrviu.i  Tulliitx.)  Great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  this 
tills  name,  says  I'll ny,  (Uift.  Sat.,  xxviii.,  t)  because  it  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  city.  As  long  as  it  remained  unknown,  the  hostile  priests  could  not  induce 
this  god  to  abandon  his  people,  by  promising  in  their  city  greater  honours,  amplioi-i'in  i-ullum. 
which,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  was  the  determining  reason  of  the  favour  of  tlie 
gods. 
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traditions    as  the  abode   of   the  brigand   C'acus,   remained   so  by  the 
imkicky   omen   of   Eemus.     It  seems  ahvavs  doomed :   at  the  present 
day  it    is    a    waste    ■\\'here    a    few  monks   dwell 
abont    deserted    ehurehes.' 

Following  Etrnscan  rites-  Eomnlns  yoked 
a  bidl  and  a  heifer  without  spot  to  a  ploiigh, 
and  with  a  bronze^  ploughshare  he  traced 
around  the  Palatine  a  furrow  whieh  repre- 
sented the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  pomerium^ 
or  sacred  enclosm-e,''  beyond  whieh  began  the 
secular  to^^^l,  the  city  of  strang(>rs  and  ple- 
beians, devoid   of   auspices  (April    21st.  7-54'). 

Already  the  rampart  Mas  rising,  when 
Remus  in  derision  jumped  over  it,  but  Celer 
or  Eomxdus  himself,  killed  him,  crying  out ; 
"  Thus  perish  everyone  mIio  shall  cross  these 
walls."  Legend  placed  l)lo()d  in  the  foundations 
of  this  city  which  Mas  tlestined  to  shed  more  than  any  city  of 
the   world   has  done." 


Romulus. 


'  M.  Maun-  sees  in  this  leaeml  ilie  opposition  of  two  oppida  existing  on  the  two  rival  hills, 
one  of  which  the  Aventine,  bore  tlie  name  of  jRemiirifi,  wlience  the  name  of  Remus. 

-  \ avro,  de  Li'iiff  kit.,  \.  Si;  Plut.  Jio)ii.,\\. 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.,  xiv.:  .  .  .  .  (jui  fat'it  fnem  icrbani  rinspicii.  Under  Servius  six 
hills  were  enclosed  in  the  pomerinm  ;  up  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  Aventine  remained  out- 
side this  enclosure.     Fest.,  s.  v.  Posimeriiim  :  Dionys,  iv.,  13,  Tac,  A7in.,  xii.  24. 

MVe  give  til  is  figure  as  we  give  the  legendarv  history  of  Rome.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  authentic.  The  statues  of  the  seven  kings  were  certainly  preserved  on  tlie  Capitol, 
Init  they  were  conventional  images.  It  is,  however,  as  interesting  to  know  how  the  Romans 
represented  their  great  personages,  as  to  know  how  they  conceived  the  history  of  their  fir.st 
days.  [Nevertheless,  these  imaginary  portraits  are  only  of  interest  if  really  ancient,  and  not  the 
conscious  invention  of  a  late  and  sceptical  age.  The  portraits  of  these  kings  look  more  like 
llenai.ssance  Fancies,  than  old  Roman  work.  Tliey  are  apparently  enlarged  from  heads  found  on 
coins  with   the  legend  of  the  names. — Ed.'] 

'  The  difficuhies  of  Roman  chronology  are  as  inextricable  as  the  legends  of  its  hi.story  : 

"  This  ancient  wall  of  Soma  quadrata  wasfouud  in  the  excavations  undertaken  on  the  site 
of  the  Palace  of  the  C»sars.  It  is  a  wall  evidently  built  under  the  influence  of  the  architectural 
ideas  of  Etruria.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  wall  of  Servius. 

1st.  Until  the  time  of  Augu.stiis  they  reckoned  by  the  consuls  and  from  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
kings,  but  .some  consulships  were  omitted  ;  Livy  himself,  by  his  own  calculations,  may  be  con- 
victed of  having  omitted  several.  On  account  of  city  troubles,  or  by  the  fraud  of  the  pontiff, 
some  were  made  to  last  longer,  others  less  than  the  year.  The  intercalations  of  interreguuni:t 
and  dictatorships,  the  variations  of  the  date  of  entering  on  their  duties,  fixed  sometimes  on  the 
.31st  of  December,  sometimes  (after  the  second  Punic  war),  on  the  19th  of  March,  or  on  the  Ides 
of  May,  finally,  after  the  year  103,  on  the  l.-t  of  .lanuary,  led  to  sitcli  confu.sion,  that,  when 
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The  Palatine,  the  highest  of  the  seven  liills  of  Eomc  (168 
feet),  was  nearly  2000  yards  in  eircuinferenee,  so  that  access  to 
it   was   easy. 

Bnt,  at  a  little  distance,  the  C'apitoline  hill  (145  feet)  de- 
scended by  steep  declivities  into  the  marshes ;  this  position,  then, 
was  already  strong  in  itself.  Eomulus  there  cai'rii'd  out  works  of 
defence,  which  made  it  the  citadel  of  Eonie. 

In  Older  to  increase  the  population  of  the  new  city,  he  opened 

Caesar  i-eformeil  the  calendar,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  year  of  fifteen  montlis  in  order  to  put 
the  civil  year  in  accord  with  the  conrse  of  tlie  sun. 

'2nd.  The  Humanyearis  four  months  hehind  the  Christian  year,  and  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  year,  so  that  the  year  of  Rome  300  corresponds  to  eiiilit  montlis  of  the  year -ir)4  n.c, 
and  four  montlis  of  the  year  45.3  B.C.,  and  for  the  Olympiads,  to  three  months  of  01.  81,  3,  and 
nine  months  of  01.  81,  4.  Consequently,  even  if  this  chronology  were  certain,  there  must  he  con- 
tinual rectifications  in  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ. 

3rd.  Livv  avows  that  great  confusion  still  existed  concerning  the  period  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  temti  errvrcs  imj>lic(int  temjmrKin  .  .  .  .  (ii.,  21);  and  there  is,  in  truOi, 
no  certainty  in  Koman  chronology  until  after  taking  of  Kome  by  the  Gaids,  because  the  Greeks 
knew  this  event  and  connected  it  with  their  own  chronology,  in  01.  98, 1  or  2,  or  even,  according 
to  Varro,  01.  07,  2.  When  they  began  at  a  rather  late  date  to  establish  a  chronology  for  Roman 
history,  it  was  a  traditional  belief  (see  Serv.  in  Ain.,  i,  268),  that  Kome  had  been  founded  360 
vears  after  the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  that  between  its  foundation  and  destruction  by  the  Gaids 
the  same  inimber  of  years  had  elapsed.  Of  this  period  of  360  years,  a  third  or  120,  was  allowed 
for  the  consuls  ;  the  other  two  thirds,  or  240,  with  four  intercalary  years,  244,  formed  the  period 
of  the  kings.  Now  .300  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  plus  364,  give 754.  Rut 
as  there  was  a  variation  of  some  years  in  the  same  fundamental  date,  some  took  754,  others  753, 
or  752  (Fabius,  01.  8,  1. :  Tolybius  and  Corn.  Nep.,  01.  7,  2. ;  Cato,  01.  7,  1. ;  Varro,  01.  6,  3,  and 
the  C'apitoline  Amials,  01.  6,  4).  They  went  as  far  as  to  fix  the  day  (April  21st.),  and  even  the 
hour  when  Romtilus  had  traced  out  the  pomerium.  The  value  of  such  a  chronology  will  be 
ea.sily  appreciated. 

[The  early  Roman,  like  the  Greek  chronology,  reasoned  down  from  remote  mythical  dates, 
not  up  from  known  historical  facts.  The  use  of  60  year  cycles  is  just  as  clear  in  the  legends  of 
the  birth  of  Homer.  Cf.  the  criticism  in  my  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  appendix  1?.,  and  in  my 
essay  on  the  Olympiads  in  the  Journnl  of  Ileltcnie  Studies  ii.,  p.  164  sq.— iV.] 

4th.  As  regards  the  three  last  kings  in  particidar,  Cicero  and  Livy  repre.sented  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  who  died  in  495  B.C.,  as  the  Son  of  Tarquiu  tlie  Klder,  who  had  come  to  Rome  with  his 
wife  135  years  before;  hence  chronological  impossibilities  of  which  the  legend  had  never  dreamt. 

5th.  Finally,  the  244  years  of  the  royal  period  give  on  an  average  .35  years  for  each  reign. 
Now  Rome  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  throne  was  only  reached  at  the  ageof  experi- 
ence and  maturity;  moreover,  of  seven  kings,  two  only  finished  their  life  and  their  reign  m 
peace.  So  Newton,  only  allowing  17  years  as  an  average  for  each  reign,  reduced  these  244 
years  to  119,  and  placed  the  founding  of  Rome  about  6.30  B.C.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  that 
Venice,  a  republic  which  also  had  elective  chiefs,  reckoned  from  805  to  1311,  40  doges  ;  which 
gives  an  average  of  12.1  years  for  each.  We  can  infer  nothing  from  these  calculations,  for,  in 
Spain,  from  1516  to  17.19  (243  years),  there  were  only  seven  kings,  but  not  elective  ;  as  many 
in  France,  from  987  to  1223  (2.36  year.s),  and  from  1.589  to  18.30,  240  years,  there  would  have 
been,  reckoning  as  the  Restoration  did,  seven  kings,  two  of  whom  died  a  violent  death,  a  tliird 
finished  his  life  in  exile,  and  a  fourth  died  at  the  age  of  ten. 

This  chronology  of  the  early  times  of  Rome  must  therefore  be  suspicious  liki'  the  history 
of  its  first  kings.     We  will  fcjUow  it,  ho\ve\er.  in  default  a  belter  one. 


^ 
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an  asyhtiu  in  tlie  midst  of  tlio  oaks  wliioh  grow  in  t\w  iiifenuonfiiim, 
between    the    two    summits    of   the    C'apitoline,    and    he    made    it    a 
sacred  wood'  ;    then  he  asked  those    in    the   neighboiiring    cities   to 
nnite    themselves    by    marriages    to    his    people.       Everywhere    they 
refused  Avith  contempt.      "Open,"  said  they,  "au  asylum  for  women, 
too."      He  dissembled,    but  at    the    festival  of  the  god  Cousus,^   he 
caused    all    the  young  girls  to  be  carried   off  A\ho  had  come  to   the 
games   Avith    their    fathers.       There    Avas     no    concerted    action    to 
pimish  this  outi-age.     The  Cceuinates,  the  first  ready,    Avere   beaten ; 
Eomulus    killed    their    king   Acron.    and    consecrated    his    arms,    as 
iipoUa  opima^  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.     The  Crustuminiaus        /-r^rr-^ 
and  the  Antemnates  met  with  the  same  fate  and  lost     M^(.M^7h 
their   lands.       But   the    Sabines    from    Cm-es,    led    bv    v^^tS^,.  a 
their  king  Tatius,  penetrated  as  far  as  the   C'apitoline     \^^^^ 
Hill,    and   took   possession,  through    the    treachery    of 
Tarpeia,  of  the  citadel,  which  Romulus  had  built  on  one  ■""P^'i-i- 

of  the  peaks  ;  the  other  summit  bore  later  on  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  For  opening  the  gates  to  the  Sabines,  Tarpeia  had  asked 
from  them  what  they  carried  on  the  left  arm:  viz.,  golden  bracelets. 
But  on  this  arm  they  also  carried  their  bucklers ;  on  entering, 
they  threw  them  at  her,  and  she  A^-as  smothered  inider  their  Aveight. 
The  people  long  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the  gloomy  tumiels 
excaA'ated  in  the  t'apitoline,  the  beautifid  Tarpeia  liA'ed,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  her  treasures ;  but  that  he  AA'ho  attempted  to  pene- 
trate to  her, .  must  iofallibly  perish.^  The  Eomans  were  already* 
fleeing,  ^\hen  Eomulus,  vuAving  a  tein}>le  to  Jupiter  Stator,^  renewed 
the    combat,    Avhich    was     stayed    by    the    Sabiue    Avomen    throAving 

'  Not  ouh"  were  certain  woods  sacred,  but  also  certain  trees,  uotabl}'  those  which  had  been 
struck  by  lig-htniiio-.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  xii.  1,  2)  calls  trees  the  first  temples  of  the  gods. 
This  worship  was,  ui  fact,  very  ancient,  since  it  commences  among  the  Greeks  with  the  oak  of 
Dodona,  and  is  continued  by  the  laurel  of  Apollo,  the  olive  of  Minerva,  the  myrtle  of  A'eiuis. 
the  poplar  of  Hercules,  etc.,  and  it  was  still  in  active  existence  at  the  time  of  Apiileius. 

■  This  o-od,  whose  name  it  has  been  attempted  to  derive  from  the  adjective  conditns,  wliich 
signifies  hidden,  appears  to  have  been  a  subterranean  deity(Hartung,  die  ReHi/iun  der  Rim.,  ii.  sr.) 

'  T\  RPILIANVS  III.  A"IR.,  that  is  to  say  monetary  triumvir.  Tarpeia  crushed  by  the 
shields  and  raising  her  hands  to  heaven.     Silver  coin  of  the  Petronian  family. 

*  This  is  the  only  ancient  legend  which  still  exists  amonust  the  people  of  Kome,  said 
Niebulir;  but  since  hi.s  time  it  has  been  forgotten. 

'  This  temple,  at  first  very  unpreteuding,  was  several  times  reconstructed.  The  engraving 
on  p.  13  gives  its  restored  form  according  to  the  works  of  Canina  and  M.  Dutert,  the  author  of 
a  verj-  fine  memoir  of  the  Romau  Forum. 
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themselves    between   their   fathers   and    tlicir   husbands.     Peace  was 

etinehided,  and  the  first  basis  of  the 
greatness  of  Eome  established  by  the 
nnit»n  of  the  two  armies.  The 
double-headed  Janus  became  the 
symbol    of    the    new   nation.' 

At   tile   I'ud   of  five  years,   Tatius 
was    killed     by     the    Laiirentines,     to 
whom      ho     refused      justice      for      a 
nuirder,    and    the    Sabines    consented 
ti>   recognise    Romulus    as    sole    king. 
Victories     (iver     the     Fidenates     and 
Yeientines  JTistified   this   choice.     Hut 
one  day    when  he  was   reviewing  his 
troojis    near    the    Capra'an   marsh,    a    storm    dispersed   the  assembly  ; 
^vhen   the   people   retiu-ned,   the   king   had  dis- 
appeared.    A   senator,   Proculus,   swore    that  he 
luiil  seen  him    ascend   to  heaven  on  the  chariot 
of    Mars,     amid     thunder    and    lightning,     and 
he  was  worshi]ip('d  under  the  name  of  Quiriuus. 
The    iSenate   had   sacrificed   him    to    their   fears, 
or   the    Sabines  to   their  resentment. 

II._XrMA  (7M— GTo) 


ill!  ]?racelet.  - 


Traditiijiial  figure  of 

Taliii.s  ■' 


The  two  nations  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  and  for  a  year 
the    senators    governed    by    turns    as    ijifcj-rrr/rs-. 

At     length    it    was    settled     that    the     liomans     should     make    the; 

selection    on    condition    that  they    chose  a    Sabine.     A  voice  named 

'  In  iiifinniy  of  this  peace,  lloiiiaii  ladies  celebrated  on  the  Calends  of  March  (March  1st) 
the  festival  of  the  matiuiialia.  In  the  morning,  they  ascended  in  vomp  to  the  temple  of  .Tnno, 
on  the  Es(juiline  hill,  and  placed  at  tlie  foot  of  the  goddess  tlie  flowers  with  which  their  heails 
were  crowned  (Ovid.  Faxf.  iii.  i^O-)).  In  the  evening,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  marks  of 
tendenies.s  whicli  the  Sahine  women  had  received  from  their  husbands,  tin y  remained  at  home 
richly  adorned,  waiting  for  tlie  gifts  of  their  hu.sbands  and  relatives.  Tiljullus  eliose  this  day, 
on  which  custom  allowed  presents  to  be  offered  to  women,  to  send  his  books  to  his  beloved 
Xe.Tra  (Tib.,  ('arm.,  iii.  1.) 

'"  In  gold  and  open  work,  with  coins  set  in  :  it  is  reduced  to  almost  half  size,  whii  li  proves 
that  it  was  worn  on  tlie  \\\t\wY  part  of  the  arm.  Tin-  medalsare  of  the  third  cenliiry  of  our  era. 
(f'f.  I)ittionfiri/  i>f  Antirjiii'tifx,  p.  4-'>7). 

"  Viseonti's  Icunuijruphii-  lumaiiii:     (Si-v  \t.  7,  ikjIc  4  I. 
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N^uma  Pompilius  ;  all  proclaimed  him  king ;  but  he  did   not    accept 

till  he  had   obtained   fayom-able   signs  froni  heaven.      "  Led  by  the 

anj;iu'  to  the  summit  of  the    Tarpeian  IMount,  he  seated  himself  on 

a  si  one  and  timied  towards  the  south.     The  augur,  M'ith   his   head 

covered,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  litiiiis,   a   curved   stick   M'ithout 

a  knot  in  it,    cast  his  eyes  over  town  and  country,  praying  to  the 

gods  meaiiAvhile  ;  then  he  marked  out  a  space  in  the  heavens,  In  mi 

east   to    west,    declared    tin-    region    of    the 

south  to  be  the  right,  that  of  the  north    the 

left,   and    determim>d    the    extreme    point    of 

the   horizon  to    M'hich   his   sight  could  reach. 

Then    he    took    the  lituus    in  his    left   hand, 

laid    his    right    on    the    head    of    Xiuna,    and 

said  : — "  0  Jupiter,  O  father  I     If  it  be  good 

that    this    Xuma    Pompilius   whose    head    I 

hold  reign  in  Eome,   show  me  certain   signs 

in  the  space  that  I  have  marked  out."     He 

announced  the  omens  he  required,  and  ^A^hen 

they   had   been    manifested,    Xuma,    declared    king,    descended   from 

the  fi'ii/plnm.'^ 

Xuma  was  the  most  just  and  "nise  of  men,  the  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,'^  and  the  favoiu'ite  of  the  gods.  Inspired  by  the  Xymph 
Egeria,  whom  he  went  to  consult  b}'  night  in  the  solitude  of  the 
wood  of  the  C'amimiP  or  Pluses,*  he  arranged  the  religious  cere- 
monies, the  functions  of  the  four  poutiifs,  the  guardians  of  worship  ; 
of  the  tiainens,  the  ministers  of  the  greater  gods  ;  of  the  augui's, 
the  interpreters  oi  divine  Avill  ;  of  the  fetiales  'who  pre\euted 
unjust    wars ;     of    the    vestals  chosen  by    the  high   prie'st  from    the 


Traditional  portrait  of 
Jsiima  Pompilius.  ' 


'  Visconti's  Icumiriraphie  romciine. 

-  Temphim  was  the  name  given  to  scered  enclosures,  afterwards  to  religious  edifices.  I 
liave  borrowed  these  details  from  Livy  (i.  18)  who  has  certainly  furnished  us  with  an  extract 
from  the  ritual,  and  shown  us  an  augur  at  his  duties.  Tlie  aruspices  'n'ere  simply  diviners 
who  examined  the  entrails  of  victims,  they  had  no  religious  character,  and  did  not  form  a 
coUege.     They  never  arrived  at  the  authority  and  consideration  that  the  augurs  enjoyed. 

^  Tradition  says  so,  but  chronology  and  probability  are  opposed  to  the  idea.  Pythagoras 
lived  a  century  later  [than  the  traditional  date  of  Numa.] 

'  In  proof  of  this  the  Romans  still  show  not  far  from  the  Capena  Gate,  the  grotto  wlierein 
the  goddess  gave  sage  counsel  to  the  new  king.  This  grotto  was  in  fact  a  nymjihteum  cou- 
secrated  to  some  water  divinity  ;  but  Egeria  never  d'welt  there,  even  according  to  the  legend. 
The  abode  assigned  to  her  by  the  ancients  yvas  in  the  wood  of  the  Cameuae,  on  the  C«lius, 
where  from  a  dark  cave  came  a  fountain  that  never  dried  up. 
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most  iidlilc  families  to  keep  up  the  perpetual  fire,  the  Palladium,  and 
tli(>  penates ;  and  lastly  of  the  Salii,  who  guarded  the  shield  that 
had   fallen   from    heaven    {(incilc),    and    celebrated    the     festival    of 


The  eight  cohiinns  of  the  'IVmpli'  (if  Satui-n.  ' 

the  God  nf  AVar  by  songs  and  ariiicd  dances.  lie  forbade  bloody 
sacrifices,  the  representation  of  the  (Jod  by  images  of  wood,  bronze, 
or  stone,  and  paid  special  honours  to  Saturn,  the  father  of  Italian 
civilisation,    the   king    of   the  golden   age,    of   the    times    of    virtue, 

'  Kemaiiia  of  a  temple  (jf  .Saturn,  ivlmilt  liy  llie  KniiiiTiii-  Maxi'iitiiis. 
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plenty,    aud    oijiiality,     whose     festival,     a     day     of     mad    joy     aud 
liberty  cveii   for   tlie    slave,   suspended     hostilities     on    the    frontiers 


Ilt-ads  of  the  Dii  Penates. 


Saluui  priest.^ 


Ancilia/ 


and  the  execution  of  eriiiiinals  in  the  city.^  In  later  times  the 
temple  of  this  god  was  a  kind  of  state  sanctuary.  The  public 
treasure  was  preserved  there,  with  the  otHcial  documents  and 
the    ensigns    of   tlie    legions. 

That  each  might  Hnc  in  peace  on  his  farm,  Xuma  distri- 
buted timong  the  people  the  lands  con([uered  liy  liomulus,  raised 
a  temple  to  Good  Faith  on  the  C'apitol,  and  consecrated  the 
limits  of  property'  (festival  of  the  Trrniindh'ii)  by  devoting  to 
the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  those  who  should  remove  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields.  _He  moreo^■er  divided  the 
poor  into  guilds  of  craftsmen,  and  built  the  temple 
of  Janus,  the  open  gates  of  >\]iicli  tiiinounced  war, 
the  closing  of  them  iicace.  It  was  needful  tlutt 
dvmng  war  time  the  god  should  leave  his  temple 
to  protect  the  young  warriors  of  Eome  ;  peace 
rendered  this  aid  useless.  Under  [N'uma  "  the  neighbouring  to\\iis 
seem  to  luive  breathed  the  healthful  breath  of  a  soft  pure  wind 
that  bleA\-  from  the  side  where  Eome  lay,"  and  tlie  temple  of 
Janus    alwavs   remained    closed.'' 


.Taints 


'  DEI  PENATES.     Cuupled  heads  of  the  Penate.'*.     Silver  com  of  Autian  family. 

°  AVGVST.  DIVI  F.  LVBOS  SAE.  Salian  Priest.  Silver  coin  of  the  family  Sanquinia, 
comraemorative  of  the  secular  games. 

'  The  anctlia  ;  reverse  of  a  Ijronze  of  Antoninus. 

*  The  Saturnalia  legally  lasted  one  day  in  ancient  times,  three  in  last  centuries  of  the 
repuhlic,  and  fi\e  under  the  Empire,  hut  seven  were  often  taken.  During  these  feasts,  -nhich 
in  certain  customs  recall  our  old  carnival,  otlicial  life  was  suspended,  and  the  trihunals  closed. 
Cf.  Macr.,  Sat.,  \.  passim. 

^  Jano  Pati-i.  Janus  standing,  holding  ii  patera  and  a  sceptre.  Aureus,  or  gold  piece 
of  Gallienus. 

"  With  the  worship  of  Janus  was  perhaps  connected  the  vague  notion  of  a  supreme  god, 
who  was  hoth  sun  and  moon,  the  hegiuning  and  end  of  all  things,  the  creator  of  tlie  world,  and 
arhiter  of  battles.     The  old  deity  was  successively  despoiled  of  his  warlike  attributes  in  favour 
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Boyond  tlicsc    works  of    peace,   tradition    kiio'ws    nothing'  of    tlie 
second   king    of    Itonie,   and    remains    silent    on    tlio   subject   of    this 

long  rt'ign  of  forty-thrco  years. 
lie  himself  had  reconimcnded  the 
worship  of  silence,  the  g(jddess 
Tucita.  At  his  death  Diana 
changed  Egcria  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  spring  still  flows  at  the 
place  which  was  the  sacred  wood 
C'amen'.r.  Near  the  tomb  of  jSTuma,  dug  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum,  were  buried  his  books,  Avhich  contained  all  the 
proscriptions  to  be  followed  to  ensure  tlie  accomplishment  of  the 
rites  so  as  to  gain  certain  favoiu"  from  the  gods.  Being  recover(;d 
at  an  epoch  wlien  Greek  idolatry  had  replaced  the  old  religion, 
these  books  were  judged  dangerous,  and  were  biu'ied  by  order  of 
the  Senate.''^ 


Coin  of  the  Marcii. ' 


>f     the 


III.— TuLLUs  HosTiLius  (G73-640). 

To  the  pious  and  pacific  prince,  there  succeeds  the  sacrilegious 
warrior  king ; — after  Numa,  Tidlus  Ilostilius.  The  Sabines,  in 
consecpu'uce  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  two  nations 
about  the  election  of  Numa,  chose  him  among  tlui  Eomans 
as  the  latter,  after  Tullus,  name  the  Sabine  Ancus.  liomulus 
was    tlu!    son    of  a    god,     Numa,     the    husband    of  a    goddess;  with 


Tullus  b(^gins  the    reign    of   men. 


lie  was    grandson  of   a  Latin  of 


•  if  Mars,  ail  old  god  of  tlie  field,  (Cato,  de  Re  rust.,  141,  and  S.  Augustine,  rfe  Civ.  Dei.'ii., 
17),  and  of  his  supreme  majesty  in  favour  of  Jupiter.  In  the  Fasti  (i.  101,  117  seq.)  Ovid 
makes  him  say : — 

"  Me  f'liaos  anlir(ui,  luun  sum  res  prisca,  vocabant  .  .  . 

Quiilquid  iihique  vides,  cjeluni,  marc,  nuhila,  leiTas, 

Omnia  sunt  nosti'a  clausa  ]iatenli(ii('  manu. 

'  This  roin  of  the  Marcii,  who  asserted  their  descent  from  llie  fourlli  King  of  Home, 
himself  .said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa,  gives  the  traditional  features  of  these  prince.s.  On 
tlie  reveree  are  two  arcades,  luider  the  first  stands  victory  on  a  colninn,  under  tlie  second  the 
crescent  moon  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  another  souvenir  of  the  port  of  Oslia  built  by  Ancus 
and  of  his  success  over  the  Latins.  We  see  the  custom  the  Romans  had  of  recalling  on  their 
coins  The  facts  of  their  annals,  and  the  interest  that  these  coins  offer  from  the  double 
point  of  view  of  hi.story  and  art. 

^  The  fact  is  reported  by  Dionysius,  Livy  and  Cicero.  We  shall  see  a1  the  right  place 
what  to  believe  about  this  pretended  discovery  of  the  boolis  of  Nuuia  made  in  the  year  ISl  B.C., 
which  was  a  pious  fraud. 
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Mediillia,  who  had  fought  valiantly  iindor  Eomuhis  agaiust  the 
Sabiucs.  Tulhis  loved  the  poor,  distributed  Umds  amoug  them, 
and  went  to  live  among  them  hiniself  on  Mount  Cselius,  where 
he   established   the    conquered   Albans. 

Let  us  hear  Livy  relating  the  ancient  legend,  altliough  no 
ti-anslation  can  convey  the  brilliancy  of  his  narrative.  Alba,  the 
mother  of  Eome,  had,  by  slow  degrees,  become  a  stranger  to 
her  colony,  and  mutual  incursions  brought  on  a  war.  Long  the 
two  armies  remained  face  to  face,  without  daring  to  commence 
the  sacrilegious  strife.  "  As  there  were  found  in  each  of  the 
two  nations  tkree  twin  brothers,  of  nearly  the  same  strength  and 
age,  the  Iloratii  and  Curiatii,  Tullus  and  the  dictator  of  Alba 
charged  them  to  tight  for  their  country ;  the  supremacy  should 
belong  to  the  victors.  The  convention  that  was  made  was  this. 
The  fetialis  addressing  Tullus,  said,  "  King,  dost  thou  bid  me 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  j^o^'"''  P"^>'"tf<^  "f  the  Alban  people?" 
And  on  an  affirmative  answer  being  given,  he  added :  "I 
demand  of  thee  the  sacred  herb."  "  Take  it  pure,"  replied  Tullus. 
Then  the  fetialis  brought  the  pure  herb  from  the  citadel,  and 
addressing  Tullus  anew :  "  King,  dost  thou  name  me  interpreter 
of  thy  royal  will  and  that  of  the  Eoman  people,  descended  from 
Quirinus  ?  Dost  thou  approve  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  men 
who  accouipany  me?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  King,  without  prejudice 
to  my  right  and  that  of  the  Eoman  people."  The  fetialis  was  M. 
Valerius ;  he  made  Sp.  Fusius  pater  jjafrafits  of  the  Albans,  by 
touching  him  on  the  head  and  hair  with  vervain.  The  pater 
pair  at  us  took  the  oath,  and  sanctioned  the  treat)'  by  pronouncing 
the  necessary  formulee.  "When  the  conditions  had  been  read,  the 
fetialis  continued :  "  Hear,  Jupiter,  hear,  father  patratus  of  the 
Alban  people ;  hear,  too,  Alban  people.  The  Eoman  people  will 
never  be  the  tii-st  to  violate  the  conditions  inscribed  on  these 
tablets,  which  lia^-e  just  been  read  to  you — from  the  first  line 
to  the  last  without  fraud  or  falsehood.  From  this  daj-  they 
are  clearly  understood  bj'  all.  If  it  should  happen  that  by 
public  deliberation  or  unworthy  subterfuge  the  Eoman  people 
infringe  them  fii'st,  then,  great  Jupiter,  strike  it  as  I  strike 
this  sAvine,  and  strike  with  more  severity  as  thy  power  is  greater." 
When  the   imprecation    was   ended,    he    broke    the    skull    of  the  pig 
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with  a  stone.  The  Alhans,  l»y  tlic  mouth  of  the  Dictator  and 
priests,  repeated  the   same   formuhw    and  jnononneed  tlie  same   oatli. 

"  "When  the  Treaty  was  conchided,  the  three  In'others  on  eaeli 
side  take  their  arms.  The  cheers  of  their  feUow  citizens  animate 
them,  the  Gods  of  their  country  and  even,  so  it  seems  to  them, 
their  country  itself  haA'e  their  eyes  fixed  upon  them.  Burnin<;'  Avitli 
courage,  intoxicated  with  the  sound  of  so  many  voices  exliorting 
tlicm,  tliey  advance  between  the  two  armies,  who  though  ex- 
empt from  peril  were  not  so  from  fear,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
euipire  depending  on  the  vtdour  and  fortune  of  so  small  a 
numher    of    champions. 

"The  signal  being  given,  the  six  chiiuipions  spring  forward 
sword  in  hand,  and  bearing  in  tlu'ir  hearts  the  courage  of 
two  great  nations.  Heedless  of  their  own  danger  they  only 
keep  before  tlieir  eyes  trium[)]i  or  slavery,  and  tlie  future  of 
their  country,  whose  destiny  depends  upon  their  acts.  At 
the  fii"st  shock,  when  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  and  the 
SAVords  were  seen  tiasliing,  a  det'p  horror  seized  the  spectators. 
Anxious  expectation  froze  their  utterance  and  suspended  their 
breath.  Still  the  combatants  fight  on,  the  blows  are  no  longer 
uncertain,  there  ai-e  wounds  and  Mood.  Of  the  three  Eomans  two 
fall  dead.  M1ie  Allnin  army  utters  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  llomans 
fix  looks  of  despair  on  the  last  of  the  Iloratii,  Avhom  the  ( "nriatii 
are  already  surroiuiding.  But  these  are  all  three  wounded, 
and  the  Eoman  is  unlnu't.  Xot  strong  enough  for  his  enemies 
unitetl,  yet  more  than  a  match  for  eacli  separate!)',  he  takes  to 
flight,  sure  that  I'ach  will  follow  liim  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  he  has  left.  ^Mien  lie  liad  gone  some  distance*  from 
the  scene  of  combat  he  turned  and  saw  his  adversaries  foUoAving 
liim  at  luiequal  distances,  one  ahmc  pressing  rather  close  upon 
liim. 

Quickly  he  turns',  darts  on  him  with  fury,  and  while  tlie 
Albans  are  calling  on  tlie  Curiatii  to  helj)  their  brotlier,  Iloratius, 
already  victorious,  hastens  to  his  second  combat.  Then  arose 
from  the  midst  of  the  Eoman  army  a  cry  of  unexpected  joy ; 
the  Avarrior  gathers  strength  from  the  voice  of  his  people,  and 
Avithout  giving  the  last  Curiatius  time  to  approach,  lie  puts  an 
end   to    the    second.     'I'liere  remained    only  two,   but  Jiaving    neither 
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the  same  confidence  nor  the  same  strength.  The  one  imwoimded, 
proud  of  a  double  victory,  and  advancing  ■ndth  confidence  to  a 
tliird  combat ;  the  other  exliausted  by  the  blood  he  had  lost 
and  by  the  distance  he  had  run,  hardly  able  to  ckag  himself 
along  and  conquered  beforehand  by  the  death  of  his  brothers. 
There  was  hardly  a  struggle.  The  Eoman,  ti'ansported  ^vith  joy, 
cries  out :  "  I  have  just  sacrificed  two  to  the  Manes  to  m^' 
brothers  ;  I  sacrifice  this  one  that  Eome  may  have  rule  over 
the  Albans."  Curiatius  could  scarcely  support  his  arms ;  Horatius 
pliuiged  his  sword  into  his  thi-oat,  thixv\'  him  to  the  ground, 
and  despoiled  him  of  his  arms.  The  Eomans  siu-roimd  the  victor 
and  covin-  him  ^^ith  praises,  all  the  more  delighted  because  they  had 
at  fii'st  trembled.  Each  of  the  two  peoples  then  turned  to  bury- 
ing its  dead,  but  with  very  different  feelings.  The  one  had 
won  empire,  the  other  had  jsassed  imder  foreign  rule.  The  tombs 
of  these  warriors'  are  still  seen  at  the  spot  where  they  each 
fell ;  the  two  Eomans  together  and  nearer  Alba ;  the  tlu-ee 
Albans  on  the  side  next  Eome,  at  some  distance  fi'oui  one 
another,    according   as    they    had   fought. 

Then  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Mettius  asked  TuUus  what  is 
his  will.  "  That  thou  hold  the  Alban  youth  under  arms,"  answered 
the  King,  "  and  I  -n-ill  employ  them  against  the  Yeientines  if  I 
make  war  on  them."  The  two  armies  retimied  home,  and  Horatius, 
loaded  with  his  triple  trophy,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  legions, 
when  near  the  Porta  C'apena  he  met  his  sister,  Avho  "v^-as  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Cmiatii.  She  recognised  on  her  brother's  shoulders 
her  lover's  tunic,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  and  her  sobs  burst 
forth ;  she  asks  for  her  husband,  she  utters  his  name  in  a  A'oice 
choked  with  tears.  Angry  at  seeing  a  sister's  tears  insult  his 
triumph  and  the  joy  of  Eome,  Horatius  di-aws  his  sword  and  stabs 
the  gii'l,  overwhelming  her  with  imprecations.  "  Go  Avith  thy  mad 
love,"  says  he,  "go  and  rejoin  thy  betrothed,  thou  who  forgottest 
thy  dead  brothers,  and  him  who  remains,  and  thy  country.  So 
perish  every  Eoman  woman  who  shall  dare  to  weep  the  death  of 
an  enemy."     This  miu'der  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Senate 

'  If  this  combat  ever  did  take  place,  the  Iloratli  must  liave  fallen  at  that  spot,  and  the 
tumuli  seen  there,  which  recall  the  sepulchral  buildings  of  Etruria,  perhaps  covered  their  boues. 
The  Romans  at  least  thoun-ht  so. 
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and  among  the  people,  though  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  nuuderev 
took  from  the  horror  of  liis  crime.  He  is  led  before  the  king 
that  justice  may  be  done.  I'ldlus,  fearing  to  become  respousibh^ 
for  a  sentence,  the  severity  of  which  would  raise  in  revolt  tlic 
multitude,  calls  the  people  together  and  says  :  "  I  name  duumvirs,' 
according  to  the  law,  to  judge  tlu»  crium  of  lloralius."  TJie 
law  Avas  fearfully  severe.  "Let  the  duumvirs  (it  ran)  judge  the 
crime  ;  if  the  jrulgment  is  appealed  from,  let  the  appeal  be  pro- 
nounced upon ;  if  the  sentcnu'c  is  contirmed,  let  the  head  of  the 
condemned  be  covered,  let  him  be  hanged  on  tlie  fatal  tree  and , 
beaten  with  rnds  within  or  without  the  circuit  of  the  walls."  The 
duumvirs  immediately  take  their  seats;  "P.  Iloratius,"  says  one 
(if  them,  "  I  declare  that  thou  hast  nu'rited  death.  Go,  lictor, 
bind  his  hands."  The  lictor  approaches  :  akeady  he  was  passing 
tlie  cord  round  hiiu,  Avhen  by  the  advice  of  Tidlus,  a  nu'reifxd 
interpreter  of  the  hiM',  Iloratius  cries,  "I  appeal,"  and  the  case 
was  referred  to  tlu>  people.  Then  the  elder  ILn-atius  -was  heard 
crving  that  th(>  death  of  his  daughter  was  just ;  otherwise  he  him- 
self, in  virtue  of  his  paternal  authority,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  punish  his  son.  And  he  bes(»U!!,ht  the  Eomans,  wlio  on  the 
preceding  day  had  seen  hiiu  father  of  so  line  a  family,  not  to 
deprive  hiia  of  all  liis  cliildi'en.  Then,  embracing  his  son,  and 
showing  tlie  people  the  spoils  of  Curiatii,  hung  up  in  the 
place  (idled  to  tliis  day  the  Pillar  of  Iloratius:  "Eomans,"  said 
lie,  "  the  man  whom  you  ^aw  with  admiration  so  lately  marching 
in  the  midst  of  you,  triumjdiant,  and  bearing  illustrious  spoils, 
will  you  see  him  ti(>d  to  the  degrading  pt)st,  beaten  Avitli  rods  and 
]iut  to  death?  The  Albans  themselves  could  not  endure  such  a 
spectacle.  Go,  lictor,  bind  those  hands  which  have  just  given  us 
empire.  Go,  cover  with  a  veil  th(>  head  of  the  liberator  of  Eome  ; 
hang  him  on  the  fatal  tree  ;  strike  him  within  the  town,  if  thou 
wilt,  but  in  presence  of  these  trophies  and  spoils,  A\ithout  the  town, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  of  the  Curiatii.  Into  what  place 
can  you  lead  him  \\liere  the  monuments  of  his  glory  do  not  pro- 
test against  the  horror  of  his  punishment  ?"  The  citizens,  conquered 
by  the  tears  of  th(>  father  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  son,  pro- 
nounced tlu'  alxolution   of   the  guilty,    and   this  grace   was    accorded 

'  iJuumvifi  jjen/iii//iijiii.'<  i  Lix  y  i.  I'ti ;  t'f.  I-aiiyi',  Kiimi.-clif  Altfitlmnm'  i.  ;i-S  seq.) 
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bini,  rather  for  tlieir  admiration  of  liis  cimrage  tlian  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  In  order,  however,  tliat  so  glaring  a  eriiii(> 
shoukl  not  remain  without  expiation,  they  obliged  the  father  to 
redeem  his  son  by  jtayiug  a  fine.  After  some  expiatory  sacrifices, 
whereof  the  family  of  the  Iloratii  since  preserved  the  tradition, 
the  old  man  placed  a  j'ost  across  the  middle  of  the  street,  a  kind 
of  yoke,  under  which  he  made  his  son  pass  with  veiled  head.  This 
post,  preserved  and  kept  in  perpetuity  by  the  care  of  the  republic 
exists  to  this  day.     It  is  called  the  Sister's  Post."  ' 

Did  this  combat,  twice  consecrated,  once  by  the  great  historian 
of  Rome,  again  by  the  masculine  genius  of  Corneille,  ever  take 
place  ?  We  may  doubt  it  ;  but  at  Rome  everyone  b(>li(n"ed  it,  and 
for  centuries  there  existed  proofs  of  it  M'hich  ap2)eared  irrefutable  : 
the  Sister's  Post,  the  Cluilian  ditch,'^  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii,  the 
expiatory  sacrifices  renewed  every  y(^ar  by  their  house  to  apjiease 
the  manes  of  a  beloved  victim.  All  this  compels  us  to  admit  that 
there  is  at  least  hidden  under  the  ornament  of  Epic  narration, 
embellished  by  popular  poetry  and  by  the  pride  of  the  iji'iix 
lIoratii(,  some  actual  fact.  Legend  is  often  wrong  as  regards  tlu' 
exploits  ^vhich  it  relates ;  it  is  nearly  always  right  about  the 
manners  and  institutions  whicli  it  reveals ;  and  it  is  in  order  to 
show  this  portion  of  truth  that  we  have  given  this  long  narration. 
Alba  had  submitted ;  but  in  a  battle  against  the  Fidenates, 
whom  the  Yeientines  aided,  the  dictator  of  the  Albans,  Mettius 
Fuffetius,  stood  aloof  \\\t[v  liis  troops  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
combat.  TuUus  invoked  I'allor  and  Terror,  promising  them  a 
temple  if  they  sjiread  fear  among  the  enemy's  ranks ;  then,  being 
victorious,  he  said  to  the  traitor,  "Thy  heart  is  divided  between 
me  and  my  enemies  ;  so  shall  it  be  with  thy  body,"  and  they 
bound  hhu  to  two  chariots  Avhich  were  driven  in  opposite  directions. 
Then  Alba  was  destroyed,  its  population  transferred  to  Rome  on 
Mount  Ctelius,  its  patricians  admitted  to  the  Senate,  and  its  rich 
men   among  the    knights.-'     Rome    inherited    the    ancient    legends    of 

'  Livy,  (i.  24^26.) 

-  Ihe  fossa  Cluilia  was  supposed  to  be  the  trench  of  tlie  camp  in  which  Chiilius,  king  of 
Alba,  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  war  against  TuUus.  lie  must  have  died  there,  and  liave 
been  replaced  bv  the  dictator,  Mettius  Fuffetius. 

■' Livv",  i.  30.  Jujuitum  decrm  iiirmas  c.c  Albaiiis  li-yit.  Eacli  tia-ma  cunsisted  of  thirly 
men.     C'f.  Fest.  s.w 
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Alba,  the  fiuuily  of  Julii,  Avlicnce  Ca?sar  sprang,  and  its  rights  as 
nu'trojiolis  of  several  Latin  towns.      Six  centuries  later,  the  Ilostilii, 

who  claimed  descent  from  the  third 
King  of  Eome,  had  represented  on  tlieir 
coins  the  two  cb'ead  divinities,  wlioii: 
their  ancestor,  said  thej',  had  invoked. 
Tidliis  again  fought  successfully 
Tenor.'  Pallor.'         ngaiust   tlio  Sabiucs  and  the  Yeientiues, 

whose  tdwn  he  besieged.  ]5ut  he  neglected  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  tlieir  anger  brought  on  Eome  a  contagious  disease 
which  attacked  the  king  himself.  Like  Eomidus,  he  came  to  a 
mysterious  and  tragic  end.  He  thought  he  had  found  in  Xmna's 
books  a  nu'ans  of  expiation,  and  the  secret  of  forcing  revelations 
from  Jupit(>r  Elicius.'''  A  mistake  made  in  tlu^sc^  dread  adjurations 
drcM'  dewn  lightning  upon  him,  and  the  llame  devoureil  his  body 
and  his  i)alace  (040  B.r.)-'.  "He,"  says  Livy,  "who  had  hitherto 
considered  it  unwortliy  of  a  king  to  occujiy  himself  with  saci'ed 
things,  became  the  invy  of  every  superstition  and  tilled  the  city 
with  religious  ]»ractic(>s."  An  old  story,  ever  new !  A  more 
prosai(!  account  says  he  was  slain  by  Ancus.* 


IV.— Ancus  MAiicirs  (040—010.) 

The  reign  of  Ancus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Xuma,  has  not  the  jxietic  brilliancy  of  tliat  of  TuUus.  After  Ihe 
example  of  his  ancestor  he  encouraged  agriculture,  re-established 
neglected  religion,  caused  the  hnvs  regulating  ceremonial  to  be 
inscribed  on  tables^  and  exposed  in  the  Forum  ;  but  he  could  not, 
like  Kmna,  keep  the  temple  of  Janus  shut,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  aside  the  service  of  tlie  gods  in  order  to  take  up  arms, 
The  Latins  had  just  br(iken  tlie  alliance  concluded  with  Tullus. 
Four    i>f    their   toAvns    ^\'ere    taken  ;    their    inhabitants    settled    upon 

'  Silver  coin  of  L.  Ilostilius  Saserna. 

■■'  Tlie  priests  of  Jupiter  Eliciiis  cliiimed  the  power  of  making  the  thunder  fall,  and  thev 
■were  thought  to  he  able  to  do  so.  (I'liny  Kat.  Hint.  ii.  4.  and  xxviii.  4).  They  kept  this 
secret  so  well  that  the  world  had  to  wait  for  Franklin  to  discover  it  again. 

'Livy,  i.  31. 

'  Dioiiys.  iii.  .35. 

'  Livv,  i.  32.  Diouvs.  iii.  .36. 
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the  AvL-ntinc,'  and  tlic  territory  of  Eome  exteudcd  as  far  as  the* 
sea.  Ancus  foimd  brine-pits,  wliieli  are  still  there,  and  forests, 
wliich  are  gone ;  he  appropriated  the  reveune  of  them  for  the 
royal  treasury.-  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
there  was  a  favourable  site  for  a  port ;  he 
there  founded  Ostia  (the  mouths),  ^Yhich  is 
uow  a  league  from  the  sea.  He  built  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Tiber  {pons  Sublicius),^ 
making  it  of  wood,  that  it  might  be  easily 
broken  do^^Ti  if  the  enemy  wished  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  he  defended  the  approach 
by  a  fortress  over  the  Janiculum.  To  pro- 
tect the  dwellings  of  the  new  colonists  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  he  traced  the  ditch  Traditional  poitrait  of  Aucus 
of    the  Quirites,  and  m  order  to  deter  from 

crimes,  which  had  become  numerous  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, he  dug  in  the  tufo  of  the  C'apitoline  the  famous  Mamertine 
prison,  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  which  was  led  up  to  by 
the  steps  of  the  Gemoniw  or  '  Stair  of  Sighs.'  Ilis  reign  of 
twenty-fom-  years,  according  to  Livy,  of  twenty-thi'ee  by  Cicero's 
account,  finished  tranquilly  lilic  that  of  Kuma,  and  the  Eomans 
always  honoured  the  memory  of  the  prince,  wise  and  just  in  peace, 
brave  and  victorious  in  war.* 


V. — Tarquin  the  ELm-u}  (GIG — 578). 

IN  the  reign  of  Ancus,  a  stranger  had  come  to  settle  at  E()nu\' 
He  A\'as  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  Denuiratus,  a 
rich  merchant  of  the  family  of  the  Baeehiads,  who,  fleeing  from 
the  tyramiy  of  Cypselus,  liad  retreated  to  Tarquinii.  In  Etruria, 
all   hope    of   power  -was  forbidden   to   the  stranger.     But  Tanaquil" 

'  Cicero,  de  Rep.  ii.  18 ;  Livy.  i.  3.3. 

^  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  ill.,  5. 

'  From  sublica,  a  pile.     Festus.  fs.v.  Sub/k-imn. 

*  lie  is  said  to  luive  carried  on  seven  wars,  apaiust  the  Latins,  Fidenates,  Sabines, 
Veieutines  and  Volscians. 

^  Schwegler  (Eiim.    Gesch.,  i.  (i77)   makes  the  Tarquins  an  ancient  Roman  (/eii.^. 

°  Others  say  his  wife  was  Gaia  Ctecilia,  the  good  spinner  and  beneficent  enchantress 
to  whom  the  yoimg  brides  paid  honour     (Pliny,,  iTi*/.  JVa^.,  \^ii.  74.). 
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iiad  rinid  in  the  fntuiv  tlic  fortunes  of  her  Imsbaiul.  He  came  to 
lioiiu'  with  his  -wealth  and  imiiieroii>s  attendants.  On  the  road  the 
forecasts  of  his  future  greatness  were  rene\\x'd.  The  Romans  were 
not  partieuhir  in  the  matter  of  omens ;  they  admitted  all  that  were 
told  to  them,  and  Livy  gnn'ely  repeats  tlie  nursery  tales  which 
tradition  transmitted  to  him.  Wo  must  repeat  them  after  him, 
because  they  show  us  tlu^  nu'utal  C()nditi(m.  of  the  nation,  wliicli 
had  no  imagination  except  for  this  kind  of  things,  and  because  they 
teach  us  how  the  Aruspices  analysed  a  sign.  "As  Tarqniu 
approached  the  Janicnlum,  an  eagle  slowly  descends  from  the 
high  heavcMis  and  carries  off  his  caj)  ;  tlu^n  hovt'rs  about  the 
car  \\itli  loud  screeching,  swoops  down  afresh  and  replaces  it  on 
tlie  tra\-elIoi'"s  ]i(\ul.  At  this  sight,  Tanaqnil,  versed  in  the  art 
of  augury,  embraces  her  husband  "\nth  delight.  Hlie  ti'Us  liim  to 
cousidtn'  aa'cU  tlie  kind  of  bird,  the  part  of  ht-aven  whence  it 
came,  and  the  god  who  .sends  it.  Another  manifest  sign  was  that 
the  i)rodigy  was  accomplished  on  the  highest  part  of  tlu^  body ; 
the  ornament  which  covered  his  head  was  only  raised  an  instant 
to  b(-  replaced  on  it  immediately.  The  gods,  then,  promise  him 
tlie  liighest  fortune."  Tarqniu  accepted  the  omen,  but  at  the 
sauu'  tinu>  helped  himself.  At  T\ome  he  gained  by  his  wisdom  the 
confidence  of  Ancns,  who  left  to  him  the  guardianship  of  his  sous; 
and  by  his  worth  aud  his  kindness  towards  them,  he  won  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  who  proclainu'd  him  king  to  the  exclusion  of 
the   sons  of  the  old  j)rince. 

The  new  king  cmltidlished  Eome,  enlarged  its  territory  and 
undertook  the  encircling  of  the  town  with  a  wall  which  was  Huished 
by  Servius.  The  Forum,  drained  aud  surrounded  by  porticos,  Avas 
used  for  the  gatherings  and  pleasures  of  the  people.  The  Capitol 
was  begun,  and  the  Circus  levelled  for  the  shows  and  Great 
Games  lirouglit  from  Etruria.  But  the  most  considerable  of  these 
works  were  the  subterranean  sewers  which  to  the  i)reseut  day  sup- 
port a  great  part  of  Eome,  notwithstanding  eartlupiakt'S,  and  in 
spite  of  the  weight  of  edifices  a  hundred  tinu's  rebnilt  ovi'r  their 
vaidtiug.'     For  such  Avorks,  ^\\n(■h  have  not  tlu'  majestic  uselessncss 

'  In  cniiseqiK-nro  of  tlip  raising  nf  the  bcfl  of  tlie  Titier,  pei-hap.'!  also  of  the  lieifflit  of  waters  at 
tlie  time  when  tbedrawiiiff  was  taken, only  tlielo])  of  the  sewer  is  .seen  in  our enfiraviiifron  page 
;J1.     This  construction  astonished   the   coiiliMiiiioraries   of   Aiinnstns  by  its  size  and  the  amount 
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of  E,2;yiitian  constructions,  it  Mas,  doubtless,  necessary  to  submit  the 
people  to  painful  dnuloery,  and  the  treasury  to  euornious  expense: 
hut  Tarquin  provided  for  it  out  of  the  phnuler  taken  from  the 
Sabines  and  Latins  in  successful  wars,  which  .gained  for  him  the 
lands  comprised  between  the  Tiber,  the  Anio  and  the  Sabiue 
mountains:  it  was  the  territory  of  CoUatia.  Livv,  in  relating 
this  conquest,  has  prcser^-ed  for  us  the  form  madi-  use  of  in  all 
the  capitulations  imposed  by  the  Eomans :  Tarcpiin,  addressing  the 
deputies,  asked  them:  "Are  you  the  deputies  sent  liy  the  Colla- 
tiau  i>eoplo,  to  put  yourselves  and  the  people  of  C'ollatia  in  mv 
Ijower?" — "Yes." — "Are  the  people  of  C'ollatia  free  to  dispose  of 
it?" — "Yes." — "Do  you  sul)mit  to  nu^  and  to  the  Roman  peoj^le 
yourselves,  the  people  of  C'ollatia,  the  town,  the  country,  the 
waters,  the  frontiers,  the  temples,  the  moveable  property  an<l  in 
short,  everything  divine  and  human?" — "Yes." — "  "NVell,  I  accept 
in  my   own  name  and  in  that   of  the   Roman  people." 

Livy  does  not  speak  at  all  of  wars  inidertaken  by  Tarquin 
against  the  Etruscans,  but  his  contemp(n-ary,  Dionysius  of  Ilali- 
carnassus  seems  to  know  all  about  these  struggh^s,  for  in  his 
Eonian  AvrlHVohfjji,  this  rhetorician,  who  was  anxious  t(^  be  a 
historian,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  all  the  fables  which  tradition 
relates ;  now  tradition  desired  that  the  Etruscan  king,  in  order 
to  justify  his  Roman  royalty,  should  defeat  his  formin-  coimtrymen. 
According  to  Dionysius,  the  conquered  Etruscans  sent  to  Tarquin 
as  a  sign  of  submission,  the  twelve  fasces,  the  cro^^^l,  the 
sceptre  surmounted  by  the  royal  eagle,  the  cunde  chair  and  the 
purple  robe.  ^mdi  a  victory  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  this 
gift,  if  it  was  ever  made,  does  not  indicate  the  submission  of 
those  who  made  it.  AVe  shall  see  that  Rome  bestoweil  nothing 
else  on  the  allied  kings,  whose  succour  and  magnificent  presents 
she   thus   repays    at   little    cost. 

Tarquin  first  celebrated  a  ti-iumph  with  a  pomp  hitherto  un- 
knoAvn,  his  i-obe  covered  with  flowers  of  gold,  and  his  chariot  dra^yn 
by    four    white    horses.        From     lus    reign     dates    th(>    introduction 

t'liat  it  liad  cost.  "  Thive  things."  say.s  Dionysius  of  Ilalicamassus,  "  revival  f lie  magnifirpiice  of 
Rome,  the  aqueducts,  the  roads  and  ihe  drains."  Ahiiosf  immediately  ahove  the  mouth  of  the 
Cloaca,  is  seen  the  little  rotunda,  called  the  temple  of  the  .V»«,-n-hich  is  disfigured  by  the  abomin- 
able roof  with  -n-hich  it  lias  been  eoT(>red  in  orderto  protect  its  nineteen  fluted  Corinthian  pillars, 
in  Carrara  marble,  which  is  probably  a  coiistruction  nf  the  period  of  the  Antonines. 


Jliracle  of  Kaviiis. 
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into  Eomo  of  Etnisoau  onstumo,  the  voyal  voho,  tho  martial 
cloak,  tho  pnrtcxta,  the  tunica  palniata,  tho  tMi'lvo  lictors,  tho 
CTiriilo  chair,  and  ivory  scat.  th(>  material  of  Avhich  the  Etruscans 
sought  in  Afrioa  and  Asia.  He  dosinnl  to  change  tho  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  in  sjiito  of  his  impularity,  ho  did  not  succeed  in 
modifying  the  order  of  the  tribes.  The  patricians  opposed  it  by 
making  religion  speak  through  the  mouth  of  the  augur  Attus 
Xavius.     Tlie  latter  had  supported  his  op-  _ 

position  by  a  miracle.     "  Augur,''  said  tlu'  "^^^ 

king,     Avho    wished     to     exi)oso     his     vain         £ 
science  :    "  is    tlio    tiling   possible  of  which 

I     am     thinking":'" "Yes,"      replied 

Xavius,  aft<>r  having  observed   the  heaven. 

"Cut     this    pebble     then     with    a     razor." 

The    augur    took    it    and    cut     the    ston(\ 

'I'o    recall    this    circuiiistanct-    for    ever    to 

tho    peoi)le,     they    erected    the    statue    of 

Navius,  near   an   altar  whereon  the  stone  and  razor  were  deposited, 

Anth  his    head    covered    as    at    the    tinu^    when    th(>    augur    awaited 

the    revelations    of    the    (lods.       Ilencrforth    no    ]{oman    dared    to 

doubt    augural    science. 

Had  Tar(inin  wished  to  jday  a  trick  n]ion  the  priest  who 
opjiosed  his  designs,  or  had  tlio  augur  been  made  the  accomplice 
of  tlK>  king  ?  There  is  loss  imposture  and  more  folly  in  the 
world  than  men  think.  Tho  popular  credulity  had  accepted  a 
h'gend  A\hich  had  boon  gradually  formed  from  the  severed  stone  ; 
the  college  of  angiu's  naturally  considered  it  as  authentic  and 
consccrati'd    it    by    a    monument. 

Tarquin  liad  reigned  thirty  or  forty  years  with  great  ^cnov^^l 
in  peace  and  war,  Avhen  one  day  two  shepherds,  suborned  by  tho 
sons  of  Ancus,  began  a  quarr(d  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  house.  Being  called  before  the.  king,  one  of  them  took 
advantage  of  the  moment  wlion  tho  jn-inco  was  listening  to  the 
other  to  cleave  his  head  with  tho  blow  of  an  axe.  Tanaquil 
immediately  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace  and  declared  to  the 
people    that    tho    king,    only    wounded,    appointed    his    son    Servius 

'  Theangnr  Xavius  rm  liis  kiipes  is  flitting-  a  stone  ;  Tarquin  is  slaiidinj.'-  ln'forc  luni :  lirliuid 
the  king  aiu)tlifr  stone.     JJronze  of  .\ntonine. 
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to  rcipjn  in  his  stead.  For  several  clays  she  concealed  his  death, 
and  when  it  •  was  known,  Servins  became  kiiiii'  without  being 
accepted  by  the  assembly  of  tlic  curi-e,  l)ut  willi  tlie  consent  of 
the    senate  (578    b.c). 

VI.— Servrts  Tullit-s  (578-534). 

nis  origin  was  snrroundcd  witli  mystery.  Some  said  he  was 
the  son  of  a  female  slave  '  or  of  the  prince  of  Comicnlnm,  wlio 
was   killed   in   a    war   against    the    Romans ;    others   related   how    a 


X^ 


i^^MMM^^s 


=-<  t  i  <:5^. 


Ar/ffer  or  Rampart  of  Servius. 


genius   had    appeared    in    tlic    flame    of    the    heartli    to    Ocrisia,     a 
servant  of  Queen    'ranaquil,    and    tliat  at    the    sanu'    instant  she  liad 


'  Independently  uf  llie  Saturnalia,  slaves  were  granted  a  day  of  liberty  on  the  Ides  (jf  the 
month  of  August,  in  memory  of  the  servile  birth  of  Servius  Tullius  (Plut.,  Queest.,  Rom..  100; 
I'Vstus,  s.  V.  Servorum).  This  festival  proves  that  we  ought  carefully  to  examine  the  customs 
vvbirh.  tboug-h  themselves  often  sprung  from  a  legend,  would  appear  to  give  to  the  latter  the 
character  of  a  historic  fact.     This  observat inn  applies  to  many  Roman  usages. 
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conceivod.  After  his  Lirtli  tlio  ii'dds  continued  tlu-ir  favours  to 
him,  and  he  y;vvw  u}>  in  the  king's  palace  in  the  midst  of  ])ro- 
digies  and  manifest  signs  of  liis  future  grcatnoss.  "  AVe  sludl  see 
Liter  on  what  liistory  and  arclneology  make  of  tlu-se  traditions 
■\vliicli    <Minceah'd    a    totally    (lilfer(>nt    fate. 

Ilaviug   become     king,     Servius     made     great     changes     in    the 
citv,    and    in    its    laws,      lie    gave    Kome    the    dimensions    which    it 


I'rai^'im'nl   of  tlif   \\  iiU  of  Scr\iiis  Tulliii.s. 

had  under  the  I'ejmhlic,  hy  uniting  the  Mmin:d,  the  I'lsiiuiline, 
and  the  (^uirinal  to  the  city,  hy  a  Mall  and  a  mighty  hank  of 
earth  ('tj/f/i'r),  with  a  ditch  in  fi'ont,  KM)  lloman  feet  Mide,  and  .'!0 
deep.' 

'  Tliis  is  a  lilllc  less  tlian  100  fp(>t  one  way  ami  .30  the  otlier.  The  lioiiiaii  fool  is  equi\  aleiit 
to  11.6  inches. — Tlii.-*  wall  wa.s  not  fontinnou.-i.  It  did  not  exist  Ijy  the  siile  of  tlie  Tiber,  wliieli 
appeared  a  snflioient  defence  in  itself,since  the  fortress  of  tlie.lanicidinn  ih'fended  its  approaches. 
and  certain  .sides  of  tlie  Capitol  were  .steep  enough  to  appear  inaccessible.  "  Tliere  exist 
between  the  Esquiline  and  CoUine  pates  con.siderable  remains  of  the  gre&t  nyi/er  u{  Ser%ius 
wliich  Tarquin  the  Proud  enlarged.  In  tlie  section  represented  in  the  engravinfr  tliere  is  shown 
a  wall  now  visible  of  a  lieight  of  I'ti  fei  t.  lUiill  in  regular  coiinses,  this  wall  has  a  fonmliii  imi 
of  blocks  averaging  10  feet  in  lenglli.      In  onler   the    better  toivsist  the  pressure  of    the  earth 
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Jiniui'    wa.s  tlic'ii    the'    f^ize    of    Atlu'U^,    two    k'aguo.s    and    a    half    in 
circumfercuce.     He  divided   it   iutu  four  tjuarters  or  city  tribe.s,    the 


\/ 


rt-]:^tul4. 


sc: 


Juno  Luciiui.  ' 


Section  of  the  ai/f/er  or  ranipan   of  Servius  Tullius. 

i'aiatiue,  the  Suburau,  the  C'olliui'  and  the  E.s(^uiliue,  each  quarter 
haviug  its  tribuue,  who  drew  up  tlie  lists  for  couscrijjtions  and 
military  service.  At  the  birth  of  each  boy  a  piece  of  silver  had 
to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Jii/io  Lucind, 
the  protectress  of  Avomeu  in  travail.  The  terri- 
tory Avas  divided  into  tAventy-six  cantons,  also 
called  tribes,  antl  all  the  people,  patricians 
and  plebeians,  according  to  the  census — that 
is  to  say,  according  to  their  fortune — into  five 
classes,  and  a  lunidred  and  eighty-three  cen- 
turies, the  last  of  Avliich  A\'as  formed  bv  the 
Proletariate.  Thc^  last-named  Avere  excluded  from  militarj^  service  ; 
Servius  Avas  uuAvilling  to  entrust  arms  to  citizens  Avho,  possessing 
nothing,  could  not  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  nor  give 
the  (State  a    guarantee    of    their    fidelity. - 

^loreover,  Servius  concluded  AA-ith  the  thirty  Latin  toAATis  a 
treat}',  the  text  of  A\-hich  Dionj'sius  claims  to  have  seen  pre- 
served in  the  temitle  of  Diana  on  the  ^Vventiue.^  In  order  to 
draAV  closer  the  bonds  of  this  alliance,  a  temple,  in  Avliich  Avas  seen 
the  first  statue  erected  at  Rome,  had  been  built  at  the  common 
expense. 

Some   Sabine  tribes   also  came  to   sacrifice.     These  leagues,  Avliich 
had    their    centre    in    the    sanctuary    of    a    divinity,    Avere    conuuon 

whicli  forms  the  rampart,  llie  wall  is  flanked   at  intervals  of   17  fei't  Iiy  buttresses  7  feet  square. 

The  ditch  runs  along-  this  wall In  the  time  of  Augustus  the   «yy«- was  converted 

hy  Mit'cenas  into  a  walk."     I>iit,(lcs  Ant.  p.  140  s(j. 

'  lA'XONI  LA'C'IX.E  s.c.  Juno  seated,  holds  in  one  hand  the  flower  which  precedes  the 
fruit,  and  with  the  other  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Lucilla, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Verus. 

'"  See  below,  Chap.  iv. 

^  iv.,  26.  But  if  Dioiiysius  saw  this  treaty,  he  could  not  understand  it:  for  Polybius 
found  it  very  difficult  to  read  a  document  whieli  was  not  so  old  bv  two  centuries. 
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amuuy  tlie  Itiiliutc  uatiuns,  and  recall  the  Aiupliictyciuie.s  ot 
Greece. 

Wt'  must  keep  thorn  in  mind,  for  wc  shall    find  these  reliii'ions 

couf'edoratious  under  tlu'  empire  ;  and  Ave  shall  have  to  reproach 
the  emijorors  A\ith  not  having  known  how  to  utilise,  in  the 
iut crest  of  provincial  liberties,  an  institution  -which  might  luue 
saved  the  iiroviuces  and  themselves. 

]5ut  let  us  ri'tui'ii  to  the  legend.  Livy  relates  how  the  ruse 
of  one  of  the  Eoman  priests,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  gave 
liome  its  hegemony  over  Latium.  "A  heifer  of  extraordinary 
beauty  was  born  at  the  house  of  a  Sabine  mountaineer.  The 
divines  announced  that  he  who  shoiUd  sacrifice  it  to  the  Diana  of 
the  Aventine  would  secure  the  empire  to  his  coiuitry.  The  Sabine  led 
his  heifer  to  the  temple  and  was  going  to  perform  the  sacrifice, 
Mhen  the  jniest,  versed  in  prophecy,  stopped  him  :  '  AYhat  art  thou 
about  to  do  V  Offer  a  sacrihce  to  Diana  without  having  purified  thy- 
self !  It  is  sacrilege  !  The  Tiber  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  ;  run 
and  nudvc  ceremonial  ablutions  there.'  The  jjeasant  Avt'ut  down  to  tlu' 
riycY.  "When  he  returned,  the  priest  had  sacrificed  the  victim." 
And  Livy  adds  :  "  This  pious  kna\ cry  Avas  very  agreeable  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  people."  Moreover,  the  innuense  horns  of_  the 
pre-destined  heifer  were  preserved  for  ages  in  the  Aestibulc  of 
the  temple.  Popular  imagination  loves  to  make  the  greatest 
I'osults  proceed  from  the  smallest  trifles,  and  some  historians  do 
likewise.  If  the  Latins  had  already  accepted  th<'  supremacy  of 
Home,    it    was    Itecause    her    arms    had    established    it. 

Tradition  also  spoke  of  a  Avar  of  Servius  against  Veil,  Tarquinii 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Ca're.  The  latter  had  united  their  arms 
Avith  those  of  the  Etruscans,  notAvithstanding  their  I'elasgiau  origin, 
Avhich  connected  them  Avith  Eome  (Avhose  allies  they  bc^'ame  later 
on)  and  Avith  Greece,  Avhich  gave  them  so  many  of  the  vases  uoav 
foimd  in  their  tombs.'  This  Avar  must  have  resulted  for  the 
Romans  in  an  increase  of  temtory ;  but  the  distribution  of  these 
lands  Avhich  Servius  made  to  tlu'  poor  augmented  still  more  the 
hatred   of  thi'    ]iatrieians,   Avhose    poAver    he  had,   by  his     laAvs,   con- 

'  Two  8iii!ill  WhcU  vases,  fninnl  in  llicsc  (niiiljs,  and  verv  insif;iiilii:cnl  in  fniiii,  liuM' 
ac(iiiircil  a  pi-eat  imiiortance,  Ijec-aiise  it  is  IjelieVfd  lliiit  tlic  in.^ciiijl  iuns  on  Ihcm  wvyc 
lVlat''iaii. 
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siclerubly  limited.     Thus    they    favoiu'ed    the  conspiracy    which    A\as 
formed  against  the  jjopuhir  king. 

The    two    daughters    of   Servius   had    married    tlie    two    sons    of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,   Lucius    and  Ai'uus.       But   the  ambitious  Tidlia 


Vase  of  C.Tere  (see  p.  38). 

had  been  united  to  Ariins,  the  more  gentk^  of  tlie  two  brothers, 
and  lier  sister  to  Lucius,  who  merited,  by  liis  pride  and  cruelty, 
the  surname  of  Superbiis.  TuUia  and  Lucius  were  not  slow  in 
understandino;    each    other    and    in    conferring    about     th(>ir    criminal 


'  Corintliiaii  vase  found  at  C»re  in  l.'^.")^.  It  represents:  on  tlie  lower  band  horsemen 
gallopiiio:, and  on  the  upper  band  "  Hercules  (HEPAKAES)  taking-  part  in  the  banquet  which  the 
king  of  Oichalia  offers  him.  The  young  lole  (EIOAA)  is  standing  between  the  table  of  the  god 
and  that  of  her  brother  Iphitus  (EI<J>ITOS).  The  two  other  couches  bear  Eurytius  (EVPVTI02, 
and  bis  three  sons,  Didseon  (AIAAIBON),  ClytiiLS  (KAmoS),  and  Toxu.s  (ToroS).  All  these 
names  are  in  ancient  Corinthian  characters  and  traced  alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  so  as  to  form,  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  column,  a  himxtiojihedun  text  (like  the 
turn  of  an  ox  ploughing)."  (De  Longpi5rier,  Miisee  Xap.  iii.  pi.  Ixxi.)  [For  the  benefit 
of  readers  not  versed  in  palaeography,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  old  Corinthian  E  and  11  were 
written  like  the  B  of  other  inscriptions ;  the  I  has  a  zigzag  form;  the  2  is  turned  over  as  in 
almost  all  older  Greek  writing. — EdI] 
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hojK's.  Tullia  ,i;(it  rid  ni'  licr  liuslumd  aiiil  of  her  .sir^tcr  l>v  p()i>(iii  in 
(irdcr  til  iiiaiTV  Lucius.  ( )vc'nvlieliiK'd  witli  grief,  Servius  Avislicd 
U<  alulicati'  and  establish  cdnsuhir  j^nvennueut.  This  was  the  pre- 
text which  Lucius  made  tn  the  patriciaus  I'er  overthrowing  the 
king.  ( )nc  day,  when  the  p(>oph'  Mere  in  tlie  tiehls  for  harA'est, 
he  appeared  in  the  senate  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  threw 
the  old  jiriuce  lu'adlong  from  the  to^'  "f  the  stone  ste2)s  which  led 
to  the  senate  house,  and  caused  him  to  he  put  to  death  hy  his 
confederates  ;  Tullia,  hastening  to  hail  her  husband  as  king,  drove 
her  chariot  ovi'r  the  bleeding  body  of  her  father.  The  strc^et 
retained  the  name  of  r/'a  tSer/rz-afd,'  but  the  jx'ople  did  not  forg(-t 
the  man  who  had  intended  to  establish  plebeian  liberties,  and  on  the 
noues  they  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  gotid  king  IServius  (•")34). 

YII. — Tarqiinhs    SrPEEBrs  (534-510). 

The  king  was  succeeded  by  the  tyrant.  Surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  mercenaries  aiul  seconded  by  a  i)arty  of  the  senators  Avhom  he 
had  gained  over,  Tanpiin  governed  without  the  aid  of  laws:  depriving 
some  of  their  goods,  banishing  others,  and  punishing  with  death 
all  those  of  whom  he  was  afraid.  In  older  to  strengthen  his  jxiwer, 
he  allied  himself  with  strangers  and  g.ive  his  daughter  to  Octavius 
Mamilius,  dictator  of  Tusculum.  Ronu^  had  its  voice  in  the 
Latin  fcria  in  which  the  heads  of  forty-seven  towns,  ass(>ndiled 
in  the  temple  of  Jujiiter  Latiaris,^  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban 
mount,  which  so  majestic;dly  connnands  all  Latiuni,  offered  a 
common  sacrifice  and  celebrated  their  alliance  by  festivals.  Tai([uin 
changed  this  relationship  of  equality  into  an  actual  dominion,  by 
Avhat  means  Ave  do  not  knoAV,  but  certainly  by  now-forgotten 
struggles.  Legend  substituted  the  tragic  adventure  of  Ilerdonius 
of  Alicia  for  these  tales  of  battle.  "Tarcpiin,"  says  Livy,  "  jiro- 
posed  one  day  to  the  chiefs  of  Latium  to  assend)le  at  thi'  wood  of 
the  goddess  Fercntina,  in  ordei-  to  deliberate  on  their  common 
interests.     They  arrived  at  srmi-ise,  but  Tarquin  kej)t  them   Avaiting. 

'  Livy,  i,  41-4S,  DioMj),.  iv,  ;i;!-)0.  ami  Ovifl  ( I-'ii.<f..  vi,  .V.M»)  sjii-nk  of  a  cunilinl  lu'twcpii  (lie 
two  part  if  s;  lliiic  <riiiii-,liini-  crfdcs,  etc. 

-  Tlie  ruins  of  tlie  temple,  wliieli  Htill  uxislcd  in  tlic  eiglilfeiilli  ceiiliii'V,  Wfic  deslniyud  by 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  [the  Duke  of  Albany.] 
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'  What  iii^oloufe  I'  oried  IIiTilonius  of  Arieia  at  last.  '  Is  all  the 
Latin  uatiuu  to  be  thus  iiiockod  ? '  Aud  he  "was  jjersuadiiig  eaeh 
(if  them  to  return  to  his  home.  At  tliis  moment  the  king  appeared. 
He  had  het'U  ehosen,  said  he,  as  mediator  bet'ween  a  father  and  sou  ; 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  delay,  for  which  he  apologised,  aud  pro- 
posed to  posti)()ue  the  deliberation  to  the  morrdw.  'It  was  Aery 
easy,'  replied  Ilerdonius,  '  to  put  an  cud  to  tliis  ditt'erence.  Two 
words  were  sufficient:  that  the  son  shoukl  olxy  ov  be  punished.' 
•  Tarquin,  hurt  by  these  outspoken  words,  caused  arms  to  be  concealed 
dm-ing  the  night  in  the  hoTise  of  Herdonius,  and,  on  the  morrow, 
accused  him  of  wishing  to  usurp  the  empire  over  all  I.atium  bv  thr 
massacre  of  the  chiefs.  The  assembly  conch'inned  the  alleged  traitor 
to  be  drowned  in  the  water  of  FercMitina,  under  a  hurdle  loaded 
Avith  stones ;  and  Tarquin,  being  rid  of  this  citizen  Avho  had  so 
little  respect  for  kings,  had  the  treaty  renewed,  but  introduced  into 
it  a  clause  that  the  Latins,  instead  of  righting  under  their  natiimal 
chiefs,  should  be,  in  all  expeditions,  united  with  tlie  legiims  and 
officered  by  Eoman  centurions.'  This  narrative  is  only  the  feeble 
echo  of  a  viident  rivalry  betAvecn  Kome  aud  the  tcjAvn  of  whicli 
Herdonius  Avas  chief,  Arieia,  a  poAverful  city,  against  Avhich  the  enqiire 
of  Porseuna  Avas  presently  shatti'red. 

HaA'ing  become  the  actual  leader  of  the  Latin  confederation,  to 
Avhich  there  also  belonged  the  Ilernici  and  the  Volscian  toAvus  of 
Ecetra  and  Antium,  Tarquin  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  rich  city 
of  Sucssa  Pometia,  AAdiich,  doubtless,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
league.  He  Avas  at  first  less  fortunate  against  Gabii.  A  check 
Avhich  he  endured  in  an  assault  compelled  him  even  to  give 
up  a  ri'gular  siege.  But  his  son  8extus  presented  himself  to  the 
Gabians :  "Tanpiin,"  said  he,  "is  as  cruel  to  his  family  as  to  his 
people  ;  he  Avishes  to  de^jopulate  his  house  as  he  has  done  tlu' 
senate.  I,  8extus,  have  only  escaped  by  flight  from  my  father's 
sAVord."  He  AA'as  received,  his  counsels  Avere  followed,  and  successful 
inroads  into  the  i(r/<'f  Hivikuuis  increased  the  confidenct^  AA'hich  AAas 
placed  in  him.     Soon  no  one  had  more  credit   in  the  citA'.    Then  he 


'  Livy,  i.  oO — Ty2.  Tlie  .spriiin-  lalleil  (Kfin  Fercntlvn,  wliicli  was.  peiliaps.  a  iialiiral 
outlet  of  the  Alban  lake,  burst  forili  in  a  sacred  \voi;d,  in  wliicli,  until  llie  year  340  b.c, 
the  Latins  held  their  assemblies.  Fist  us,  s.v.  Pratw.  It  is  now  the  Marrana  del  Pautano 
which   flows  in  a  deep  valley    near  Maiino. 
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dospatcliod  to  Eome  a  secret  emissary,  eommissiouod  to  ask  the  old 
king  Avliat  8extiis  oiiglit  to  do  in  order  to  give  the  city  into  his 
hands.  Tarqnin,  without  speaking  a  'word,  passed  into  his  garden, 
and,  -walking  up  and  do^^^l,  cut  down  ^ith  a  stick  the  poppies 
-which  MX're  highest  ;  tlien  he  sent  back  the  messenger,  quite  sm-- 
prised  at  such  a  strange  answer. 

Tlie  Eonian  kigographers  took  this  story  from  Herodotus  [who 
tells  it  about  Periander,  tp-ant  of  Coriuth]  ;  but  the  submissidu  of 
Gabii  to  Tarquin  is  none  the  less  certain.  Dionysiiis 
of  Halicarnassus  saw  the  treaty  conclud(Hl  between 
the  king  and  this  city :  it  was  iirescrved  on  a 
Avooden  shii-ld  in  the  tcniiile  of  Jupiter  Fidius,  u 
place  singularly  chosen  for  a  uumunient  of  treason,  if 
the  narrative  of  Tivy  was  as  true  as  it  is  celebrated.'^ 
On  the  lan<ls  taken  from  th(>  A'olsciaus  Tarquin  founded  two 
colonies  :  the  one  enclosed  behind  the  walls  of  the  Pelasgian 
Siguia,  the  other  ou  the  promontory  of  t'irce.  They  were  com- 
posed of  Eonian  and  Latin  citizens,  who  had  to  furnish  their 
contingent  to  tlie  ai'iiiy  of  the  league.  'I'liis  was  the  tirst  example 
of  those  military  eolnuies,  which,  multiplied  by  the  seuate  at  all 
points  of  Italv,  extended  there  the  laws  and  language  of  Latium. 
At  the  same  time  they  wen-  permanent  garris<ms,  advanced  out- 
l^osts,  Avhich  Wduld  stoj)  an  enemy  far  from  the  capital  and 
whence  valiant  soldiers  could  be  drawn   at  need. 

Like  his  father,  Tarquin  loved  pomp  and  magniticenee.  lie 
hired  skilful  Etruscan  workmen,  and,  with  the  spoil  obtained  from 
tlu>  A'olscians,  he  fini.shed  the  sewers  and  the  Capitol,  that  favourite 
residence  of  the  god  Avho  holds  tlu'  thunder,  and  whence  "ho  so 
often  shook  his  black  sliield  and  smnmnned  tlie  sterm  clouds  to 
him." '''  In  digging  up  the  soil  for  laying  tlie  f(mndations  of  this 
new  sanctuary  of  Rome,  they  had  found  a  human  head  Avhich  seemed 
fi-eshly  cut  off.  "  It  is  a  sign,"  said  the  augurs,  "  that  this  temple 
\\ill  be  the  head  of  the  world."     The  iSibylliuc  books  were  shut  up 


'  It  beaiii  the  words  FOEDVS  CVM  GABINIS,  or  treaty  with  tlir  Gabians,  and 
represents  two  persons  offering  a  pig  in  sacrifice  in  order  to  consecrate  the  convention. 

^  Ilor.,  Ep.,  ii.,  i.,  2.5,  and  Fe.?t.,  s.v.  Clijjicus.  Gabii  had   obtained  the  isopuliiy  \\\\\\ 

Home ai'-r  tovtoic  r'/i'  'Vbifmitoi-  iaoTroXt-tiav  uTTuat  \(tfii'^ttjQai  (Dionys.  (jf   Ilal.,  Ant,  ruin., 

iv.,  68.) 

'  Vernil.,  ^7i/(.,  \iii.,  .'W.. 
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in  a  stoue  coffer  imdev  the  Capitol.  A  iirophetess,  the  ISibyl  "f 
CuuicV,  had  come,  disguised  as  an  old  ■\voinaii,  to  offer  to  sell  the 
king  nine  books.  On  his  refusal,  she  luirut  three  of  them  and  re- 
turned to  ask  the  same  sum  for  the  six  others.  A  second  refusal 
made  her  bm-u  tlu-ee  more.     Tarquiu,  astonished,  bought  those  ^\•hich 


H.CATENAOi 


Gale  of  Sijj'nia.' 


remained,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  two  patricians.  In 
times  of  great  danger  these  books  were  opened  at  random,  as  it 
seems,  and  the  tirst  passage  which  Avas  presented  to  the  eyes  served 
as  an  answei'.'  In  the  middle  ages,  too,  they  east  lots  on  the 
Gospels. 


'  We   give    a  variety   of  these  views  fur  the  reasons  gi\en  above. 

"  Dionys.  iv,  &2:  Vic,  IJh'i>i.,u,  .">4 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  vi,  1:^,  Justin  (i.  ti)  attributes  this 
story  to  Tarijiiin  the  Elder,  Athens  appears  to  have  had  similar  books.  Cf.  the  discourse  of 
Deinarchus  against  Demothenes:  iv  als  tu  ri/c  TrdXfi.jf  (roinipia  Ktirm.  JIany  other  towns  had 
some :  xPVt'oi  (riPvWiuKoi.  The  Dorians  said  mot;  for  9eui;  and  /ioXXn  for  iSovXi'i.  ^wQvXi'i, 
whence  Sibyl,  signifies  tlien,  t/ie  counsel  of  (jud.  The  most  ancient  that  we  now 
have  were  drawn  up  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  our  era,  by 
Jews  from  Egypt.       [The   habit    of  ■i])eniiig-   the  lUble   at    random    for    ad\ice   in   dilllcult 
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These  meuaeina;  KiirUf*,  lioMever,  tVi<;lit('iU'(l  the  nival  faiiiilv. 
In  (irder  t(i  know  tlic  means  nt'  appcasiiin-  tin-  i;<i(ls,  'rar([uiii 
sent  liis  two  sons  to  cnusult  the  oraeh'  of  J)i'lj)lii,  the  reputation 
of  Avhieh  liad  penetrati'd  as  far  as  Italy.  lirntus,  a  nephew 
of    tlu'    kiny,     Avlio   feiyneil    niacluess'    in   order  to  eseape   his    sus])i- 


W:ill  of  t'iroei.-      (Sit  ]i.  4l'.) 

cidus  fears,  aeeoinpanied  iheiu.  When  the  j^'od  had  replied,  the 
j'oimg  men  asked  wlueh  of  them  \\()uld  replaee  the  kin.t!,'  en  the 
throne:  "lie,"  said  the  rvthia,  "  Avho  eiidu'aces  his  mother  first." 
Brutus  understood  the  eoneealed  lueauinj;'  of  the  oracle  :  he  fell 
down  and  kissed  the    earth,   our    coniniou  mother. 

cii-ciiiii.slances  is  not  j-et  extinct  ainiiiifi- iiltra-l'rotestants  in  this  Idngdoin,  and  there  are  men 
still  living,  who  have  "cut  for  preiiiium  "  in  Trinity  Colleg-e.  Dublin,  when  two  equal  com- 
petilors  used  to  open  the  Jiiljle  at  randcmi,  and  priority  of  the  second  letter  in  tlie  second 
line  on  the  left  hand  page  determine'I  the  victor. — 7iV.] 

'  He  was  made,  however,  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  who  was,  next  to  the  king,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Sf&te.  His  name,  wliich  in  the  ancient  Latin  signifies  the  grave  and  strong 
man  (Fesf.  s.  v.  Brutum),  but  which  also  had  the  meaning  of  idiot,  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  his  madness. 

'■'  See  Dodwell,  Pelasi/ic  remniiix,  ))1.  104. 
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The  journey  to  Delphi  was  then  tor  tlie  Eomaus  a  very 
jT;reat  journey,  and  the  king  had  no  motive  fur  sending  sueh  an 
embassy. 

But    the    (irreeks    wished   that  this  homage  shouhl  he    rendered 


The  Cave  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae.' 

to  tlieir  favourite  oracde,  and,  in  ordt'r  to  eomiilete  the  picture 
of  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin,  they  took  a  pleasure  iu  showing  the 
nephew  of  the  king,  eonstrained  to  conceal  his  deep  mind  imder 
the  appearance  of  madness,  as  he  had  concealed  a  golden  ingot 
in    his    ti-av(dling    staff   in    order    to    offer    it    to    the    god. 

In  a  play  of  Attiiis,  represented  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  the 
poet  related  that  Tarquin.  troulded  liy  a  dream,  had  called  his 
diviners  about  him.  "I  saw  in  a  vision,"  said  he,  "in  th(>  midst 
of  a  flock,    two    magnificent    rams.      I  sacrificed  one,  but  the  other, 

'  Taken  from  an  enjrraviiin- of  tlie  Hibliotlieque  Xationale.  The  mountain,  seen  to  the 
lio-lil,  is  the  liill  on  whieli  Cum,-©  had  been  built.  The  summit  bore  its  Acropolis,  and  grottoes 
had  been  exeavated  in  it.  One  of  these  grottoes,  the  entrance  of  which  i.?  .seen,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cave  -nhere  the  Sibvlgaie  her  oracles.     (See  Vii-gil,  Aiii.,  vi,  41). 
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dashiiip;  ujion  m(\  threw  iiic  to  tlK-  nvound,  and  se\"('rcly  woundod 
mv  Avitli  liis  horns.  At  this  niiniicnt  1  pcnvcivcd  in  tlic  licavrns  a 
wondorf'ul  jirodigT :  tlic  sun  chaniicd  liis  conrse,  and  liis  Haniins:; 
orb  moved  towaids  tlie  riiiht/' — "  (),  king  I  "  replied  tlie  anijurs, 
"  the  thoiights  whicli  oeenj)y  ns  in  the  day-time  ar(>  reprodneed 
in  our  A'isions ;  tliere  is  no  need,  tlien,  to  be  tronlded.  IIoAvever, 
take  care  that  he,  whom  thou  dost  not  count  higher  tlian  a 
beast,  have  not  in  liim  a  great  soid,  full  of  wisdom.  The  prodigy 
which  thou  liast  s(>en  annoiuices  a  revolution  near  at  hand.  ^lay 
it  bo  a  happy  one  for  the  people  I  ]5nt  the  majestic  star  took 
its  course  from  left  to  right  ;  it  is  a  sure  omen.  Eonu^  Avill  attain 
to  the  pinnacle  of  glory."  '  Was  it  the  Greek  fiction  that  the 
friend  of  Cirsar's  nnirderer  took  up  in  his  llnifa-'-:,  or  did  he  recall  a 
tradition  jirescn-ved  in  the  house  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  ? 
Ai'ound  great  events  there  al\\';iys  gather  a  cyeh^  of  stories  of 
adventur(>    from    which  poetry    and  legendary  history  can  draw. 

^Iien  the  (Mubassy  returned  to  Greece,  Tarquin  besieged  Ardea, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  EutTdi.  and  had  been  that  of  Turnus,  the 
ri\'al  of  ^T'neas.-  It  was  a  powerful  city  in  which  the  Etruscans 
had  long  ruled  ;  Tliuy  there  saAV  pi<'tures  which  A\-ere  thought 
more  ancient  than  Eome,'''  and,  alllioiigli  its  decay  commenctHl  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  some  statues  have  been  found  there, 
which,  in  s|)ite  of  their  mutilations,  suggest  the  ins]iiration  of  Greek 
art.  "What  remains  of  its  walls  and  citadel  is  more  imposing  than 
any  of  the  ruins  found  in  Etruria.  The  operations  conunenced 
against  it  by  'l'ar(|uiu  v,-ere  protracted  and  Aveaiisome,  so  that  the 
young  princes  sought  to  driA'e  h\\'A\  by  feasts  and  games  the  ennui 
of  the  siege,  A\hen  one  day  there  arose  between  them  that  fatal 
dispute  concerning  the  merits  of  their  wives.  "  Ij(-t  us  take  horse,'' 
said  Tarquinins  CoUatinns ;  "  they  do  not  expect  us,  and  we  will 
judge  them  according  to  the  occupations  in  which  we  sm-prisc 
them."  At  Collatia  they  foimd  the  king's  daughters-in-law 
engaged  in  tlie  delights  of  a  sumptuous  feast.  Eucretia,  on  the 
contrary,    in  the   retirement   of    her    liouse,    was  spinning  among  her 

'  Tliis  passage  is  all  llial  leiiiain.'^  of  tlip  I>'i)i/>i.r  and  t-vui  of  anvlinman  1  lafjcily  of  tlii>  class 
called  pK/'te.tiatti  or  nal  ional. 

-  Ill  the  treaty  concluded  with  fartliape,  in  tlie  fiisl  year  of  tlie  republic,  Ardea  is  called 
the  subject  fif  Rome. 

'  Pliiiv,  Hist.  Nat.,  x.xxv.  li. 
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women  far  into  the  night.  She  was  proclaimed  the  best.  But  her 
discretion  and  her  heanty  excited  criminal  passion  in  the  heart  of 
Sextns.  Some  time  afterwards  he  retm-ned  one  night  to  Collatia, 
entered  the  room  of  Lncretia,  urged  her  to  yield  to  his  desires, 
and  combined  thi'eats  with  promises.  If  she  resists,  he  will  kill 
her,  place  beside  her  the  dead  body  of  a  murdered  slave,  and  go 
and  tell  C'ollatinus  and  all  Rome  that  he  has  punished  the  culprits. 
Lucretia  is  overcome  by  this  infamous  perfidy,  which  exposes  her 
to  dishonour ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  outrage  accomplished  than 
she  sends  a  swift  messenger  to  her  father  and  her  husband  to 
come  to  her,  each  with  a  trusty  friend.  Brutus  accompanies 
Collatinus.  They  found  her  plunged  in  deep  grief.  She  informs 
tlu'in  of  the  outrage  and  lier  desire  not  to  siu-vive  it,  but  demands 
(pf  them  the  jiunishment  of  the  criminal.  In  vain  they  try  to 
shake  her  resolution ;  they  urge  that  she  is  not  guilty,  since 
her  heart  is  innocent ;  it  is  the  intention  which  constitutes  the 
crime.'  But  she  says  :  ''  It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Sextus  ;  for  myself,  I  absolve  myseK  of  the  crime,  but  I  do 
not  exempt  myself  from  the  penalty ;  no  woman,  to  survive 
her  shame,  shall  ever  invoke  the  example  of  Lucretia."  And 
she  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  under 
her  dress. 

Brutus  drew  the  weapon  from  the  Avound,  and,  holding  it  up, 
cried,  "  Ye  gods  I  I  call  you  to  witness.  By  this  blood,  so  pure 
before  the  outrage  of  this  king's  son,  I  swear  to  pursue  with  fii-e 
and  sAvord,  with  all  the  means  in  my  power,  Tarquin,  his  infamous 
family  and  his  ciu'sed  race,  I  swear  no  longer  to  suffer  a  king  in 
Eome."  He  hands  the  weapon  to  C'ollatinus,  Lucretius,  and 
Valerius,  who  repeat  the  same  oath,  and  together  they  repair  to 
Pioiiie.  They  show  tTie  bleeding  body  of  tlie  victim  and  incite 
to  vengeance  the  senate,  whom  Tarquin  liad  decimated,  and  the 
people,  whom  he  had  tipjtressed  with  forced  labour  on  his 
buildings.  A  f<e)H(tt(!<-c(>n^nltu)n,  confirmed  by  the  curi;e,  pro- 
claimed  the'  dethronement    of   the    king,    his   exile  and    that   of   all 


'  [Tlie  Greeks  and  Koniaiis.  who  were  familiar  with  these  misfortunes  in  the  ease  of  the 
noblest  captives,  taken  in  war.  and  were  acciistomtd  to  receive  them  Itack  into  their  homes^ 
felt  tlie  justice  of  this  excuse  far  more  thoroughly  than  we  should  do,  among  whom  the  stain 
is  indelible. — Ed.^ 
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liis  kill.  Then  IJrutus  hasteued  to  tlio  camp  before  Ardea, 
which  he  moved  to  iusurrectiou  ;  while  Tavqniu,  having  retiinied 
to  Rome  iu  all  haste,  foimd  its  gates  shut,  and  was  reduced  to 
take  refuge  with  his  sous  Titus  and  Amus  in  tlie  Etruscan  town 
of  Caere.  The  third,  Sextiis,  having  retreated  to  Gabii,  was 
killed  there  by  the  relativQs  of  his  victims.^ 

This  same  year,  Atliens  was  delivered  fi'om  the  tyi'anuy  of 
the    Pisisti'atida^. 

As  a  reward   for   theii'  aid,  the  people   claimed  the  restoration 


hj}ij3 


Rrutiis  rbust  in  tlie  Capitol). 


of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Scrvius,  and  the  establishment  of 
consular  government ;  the  senate  consented  to  it  and  the  comitia 
cenluriula    proclaimed    as    consuls    Junius    Brutus    and    Tarcpiinius 


Livy,  i.,  -Jr-OU. 
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Collatiiuis,  and  afterwards  Valerius,  -when  Collatimis,  having  in- 
curred suspicion  on  account  of  his  name,  was  exiled  to  Laviniuni. 
Many  others  fared  as  he  did,  for  "the  people,  intoxicated  with 
theii"  new  liberty,  exacted  reprisals,"  says  Cicero,  "  and  a  great 
number  of  innocent  people  were  exiled,  or  despoiled  of  their 
goods."  ' 

Ciere    only    offered  a   refuge    to    Tarquin.      But    Tarquiuii    and 


'^^f^. 
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The  Grindei-.- 

Yvi'i  sent  to  Eome  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  king,  or  at 
least  the  restitution  of  the  goods  of  his  house  and  of  those  who 
had  followed  liim.^  Diu'ing  the  negotiations,  the  deputies  planned 
a  conspiracy  with  some  J'ovmg  patricians  who  preferred  the 
brilliant  service  of  a  prince  to  the  reign  of  law,  order  and 
liberty ;  the  slave  Vindicius  discovered  the  plot  ;  the  culprits 
were    seized,    and    amongst   them    the    sons    and   some    relati^'es    of 

'  De  Rep.,  i..  40. 

-  This  beautiful  statue  is  supposed  to  represent  the  slave  listening  to  the  conspiracy  of 
ihe  sons  of  Brutus,  or  to  that"  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  against  Caesar. 
"  Dionys.,  v.,  4-6.  and  Plut.,  BjjiI.,  .3. 
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Bnitiis,  ■vrho  ordered  and  calmly  looked  on  at  their  execntion. 
Twenty  days  were  granted  to  tlie  refugcH's  to  retnrn  to  tli(>  city.' 
In  (irder  to  gain  tlie  people  over  to  tin-  cause  of  tlu^  revolution, 
they    were    allowed    the    pillage  of    Tarquln'ss    goods,    and    each    ])le- 

beian  received  seven   acres  of  the  royal 
lauds  ;     tlu'    fields    MJiich    extcuiU'd    be- 
tween    the     city    and     tlu'    livcr     were 
consecrated    to    Mars,    and    the    sheaves 
of   wheat,    which  they   bore,  seized   and 
thrown    into    the    Tiber,    were    stopjied 
on  the  shallows  which  became  afterwards  the  island  of  ^"Esculapius." 
An    aruiy    of   Yeientines    and    'I'arqniuians,     howe\cr,     marched 
on    Eouie.    the    legions    went    ont    to    meet    theui,    aud    in    a    singk" 

combat  Brutus  aud  Aruns  fell  uiortally 
wounded.  Kight  separated  tlif  condjatants 
without  decided  victory.  Ibit,  at  uiidnight, 
a  great  voice,  as  it  were,  was  heard  iiro- 
ceeding  froiu  tlic  Arsiau  wood,  and  pro- 
nouncing these  "Words:  "  l^ouic  lias  lost  one 
warrior  less  than  the  Ktruscan  army.''  The 
latter  tied  aM'ay  in  a  ])anic.  Yalc>rius  re- 
entered Eouie  in  triuiuph  and  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegyric  of  Brutus;  the  matrons  honoured  by  a 
year's  mourning  the  avenger  cd'  outraged  modesty,  and  tlie  people 
placed  his  statue,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  Capitol,  near  lliose 
of    the    kings,  which    were    still    protected    by    a    sujxTstitious   fear. 


Horatius  Codes.' 


'  Uioiiys.,  v.,  13.  .  ■ 

'  A  coin  beaiiiii;-  the  uame  of  Cocle.-  and  struck  at  an  uncertain  Jale  In  some  mem- 
ber of  tlie  ffetix  llni-iitia.     In  front,  a  bead  of  I'allas,  on  the  reverse,  the  Dioscuri. 

''  Dionvs.,  ('&!(/.,  and  Win.,  xviii,,  4.  'iM\%  insula  Tiberi/ia  {di  San  liiirlolomeo)  was  after- 
wards joined  to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river  by  tb'e  y)0«.s  i'abrkius  (ronteQuallroCa-pi,  on  account 
of  the  figures  of  Jatiux  quadnfons  placed  at  its  extremities),  and  to  the  riglit  bank  bv  the  punx 
Cestiux,  -which  bears  the  modern  name  of  the  island.  In  memory  of  a  miracle,  vvhicli  we  shall 
have  to  relate  later  on,  they  gave  to  the  imula  Tibciina,  by  solid  constructions,  the  form  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship  fioatinfr  on  the  water,  and  its  extremity  represented  a  prow,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  seen.  To  this  island,  very  subject  before  these  works  to  the  iuundatioiis  of  the  Tiber, 
they  carried  the  slaves,  old,  sick  or  infirm,  and  there  abandoned  them.  .'Esciilapius  afterwai-ds 
had  his  first  temple  there.  Notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  god  "  healer,"  tbe  desper- 
ate who  wished  to  quit  life,  without  caring  about  their  burial,  generally  chose  they'""^  Fubrkiwi 
in  order  to  pass  into  eternity  through  tbe  Tiber  (Ilor.  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  30). 

*  Bronze  medallion  of  Antonine.  Codes  cro.sses  tbe  Tiber  swimming;  an  enemy  is  trying 
to  pierce  him  with  lii.s  javelin,  and  a  I'diiiaii   liiii.-bfs  bn-aking  down  the  bridge. 
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Devotion  to  public  affaii-s,  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  heroic 
exploits  distinguished  this  nascent  Liberty :  it  was  Valerius  who, 
being  suspected  on  account  of  his  stone  house  built  on  the  Veliun, 
above  the  Forum,  had  it  demolished  in  one  night,  and  earned, 
by  his  popular  laws,  the  surname  of  Poplicola :  it  was  Horatius, 
to  whom  the  death  of  his  son  was  announced,  diu'ing  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Capitol,  and  who  would  hear  nothing  of  this 
domestic  calamity,  because  he  was  praying  to  the  gods  for  Eome ; 
and,  lastly,  when  Tarquin  armed  Porsenna  against  his  ancient 
people,  it  was  Horatius  Codes  who  defended  the  pons  Sublicius 
alone  against  an  army  ;  Mucins  Scaevola,  who,  standing  before  the 
wondering  Porsenna,  put  his  hand  into  a  brazier  in  order  to  pimish 
it  for  making  a  mistake  in  killing,  instead  of  the  king,  one  of 
his  officers  ;  it  was  Clcelia,  who,  having  been  given  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Etruscan  prince,  escaped  from  his  camp  and  crossed  the 
Tiber  by  swimming.'  Then  comes  the  war-song  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Eegillus,"  the  last  effort  of  Tarquin,  who,  abandoned  by 
Porsenna,  had  again  stirred  up  Latium  to  revolt.  All  the  chiefs 
met  there  in  single  combat,  and  perished  or  were  woimded.  The 
gods  even,  as  in  Homeric  times,  took  part  in  this  last  sti'ife. 
Diu'ing  the  action,  two  young  warriors  of  high  stature,  mounted 
on  white  horses,  fouglit  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  were  the 
first  to  cross  the  enemy's  entrenchments  ;  when  the  dictator,  Aulus 
Postumius,  wished  to  give  them  the  siege  crown,  the  collars  of 
gold  and  rich  presents  promised  to  those  who  should  fii'st  have 
entered  the  enemies  camp,  they  had  disappeared ;  but,  on  the  same 
evening,  two  heroes  "were  seen  at  Eome,  covered  with  blood  and 
dust,  who  washed  theii'  arms  at  the  fountain  of  Jutiu'na,^  and 
announced  the  "victory  to  the  people ;  they  were  the  Diosciu'i, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  In  order  that  theii-  presence  in  the  midst  of 
the  Eoman  army  might  not  be  doubted,  for  centiuies  the  gigantic 

'  Between  the  Etniscau  aud  Latin  wars,  tradition  places  a  war  against  the  Sabiues,  which 
must-  have  lasted  four  years,  from  505  to  501,  and  during  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Clausus 
(Appius  Claudius),  a  rich  citizen  of  Regillus,  who  had  been  adverse  to  the  hostilities,  had 
emigrated  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  into  the  senate,  and  his  family  took  a  place 
amongst  the  new  Patrician  yentes. 

-  M.  Pietro  thinks  he  has  found  Lake  Regillus  in  a  dried  up  marsh,  il  Pantano,  15  or  16 
miles  on  the  way  to  Palestrina,  south  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  la  Colonna. 

^  This  fountain  never  dries,  but  at  present  it  flows  underground.  It  was  tliis  whicli  fed 
wliat  was  called  Lake  Curtius.     The  Temple  of  Castor  was  close  by. 
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imi:)ressiou  of  \ho  foot  of  a  horse  "\\'ats  sho^^Ti  in  the  rook  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  Rome,  Avhich  took  pride  iu  represeutiug  itself 
as    the    ohieet    of   the    constant    solicitude    of   the    gods,    consecrated 


Tlic  tlii't-e  columns  of  tlif  temple  of  C'aslnr.' 

this   legend    l>y  raising    a    t('iii]ilc    to  tht>    divine    sons  of   Zens   and 
Leda,  -which  became  mw  of  the  must  celelmited  in  the  city. 

The  victory  Avas  a  bl(jody  one.  On  th(>  side  of  the  Romans, 
tkree  Yalerii,  Ilerminius,  the  com])anion  of  Codes,  ^bntins,  the 
master  of  the  lidrsc,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  ([uittcd  it 
wcmuded.     On    the   side   of    the  Latins,    Oct.   Mamilius,   the   dictator 


''The  temple  of  Castor  siiid  Pollux,  in  wliicli  tlie  senate  often  assembled,  J«  (ede  Casturis. 
velehei-rinw  clarisnmoque  /iionumento  (Cic, in  Ven:,Il.  i.,  4S))  Ijepun  liy  Postumius  and  finished 
bv  his  son,  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  under  Aufjustus  and  Tiberius.  The  three  maguiificent 
columns  which  remain  of  it  date  from  this  latter  epoch. 
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of    Alba,    aud   Titus,    the    last   son   of    Tar([Hin.   fell.      Tli(>  old  king 


Tlie  Dioscuri  waterins;         Aulus  Pcistumiiis 
their  horses  at  the  tlie  conciueror  of 

fountain  of  Juturna.'  the  Latins.- 


Coin  comuieinoralive  n[  the  hattle 
of  lalie  KesilliK.' 


Citin  of  the 
(/vii.t  Maniilia.* 


liimself,     struck    with    a    hlow    of    a    lance,     only     survived    all    his 


Supposed  lomb  of  the  Tai'fjuiu?.' 

race  and  his  hopes,    to  finish    his    uiiscrahle    old    age    at    the  court  of 
the  tyrant  of  ( 'unuv,   Aristodenius  (-t'.Mi  b.c.) 

'  Silver  coin  of  the  Albiui.  descendants  of  Postumius. 

-  It  was  a  descendant  of  A.  Postumius  who  had  this  silver  medal  struclr.  The  portrait 
is  certainly  no  true  likeness,  but  all  the  patricians  kept  the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  tlie 
atrium  of  their  house,  and  the  coin  may  have  been  fairly  accurate.  Besides  we  ought  to 
do  for  figured  Pioman  antiquity  what  we  have  done  for  its  history :  I  mean  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  way  in  which  tlie  Piomans  represented  their  ancestors,  any  more  lliau  omit  the 
legends  which  were  all.  great  and  small,  considered  as  historic  truth. 

■'  The  descendants  of  the  dictator  caused  a  coin  to  be  strucli  in  reineinljrance  of  his  victory, 
representing  the  head  of  Diana  on  the  obver,se  ;  on  the  reverse  three  kiiiyhls  trampling  a  liost  ile 
soldier  under  the  feet  of  their  horses. 

'  This  ^p/i.s- claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ulys.<es,  and  put  the  likeness  of  this  prince  on 
their  coins 

'  The  sepulchral  cave  of  the  Tarquins  has,  perhaps,  been  found  in  onr  days  at  C-ere.  Tlieir 
Etruscan  name.  Tarchnas,  is  inscribed  tliirtv-five  times  on  ihe  walls  of  this  tunili,  a  fact   which, 
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The  Tarqnins  are  dead ;  tlio  foimdc^-s  of  tlie  republic^  have 
one  after  the  otli(-r  disai)peared ;  the  time  of  heroes  aud  h'gends 
is  past ;   tliat   of  tht-  peoph»  aud  of  liistory  begins. 

liowover,  is  nut  .siiiKcient  for  us  to  be  able  to  aflirm  that  this  .sepulchral  chamber  is  tlint   of  llie 
Tarqnins  of  Home. 

'   Larn-e  bronze  of  .\iiloiiiiie  ;   the  wolf  on  the  left,  the  Til)er  on  the  riL;lil. 


/ 


Homo  seated  upon  the  Seven  Hills 


CHAPTER   11. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME  DURING   THE  RE&AL  PERIOD. 
PRIMITIVE  ORGANISATION. 

I. SOCKCES     OF     EoiLiX     HiSTORY. 

THE  influonce  whieli  Greek  exercised  oyer  Latin  literatiu-e, 
extended  to  the  history  of  Eome :  vre  have  abeudy  seen 
some  proofs  of  it  and  we  shall  see  many  more.  The  use  of 
"wi'iting,  however,  was  not  so  rare  in  ancient  Italy  as  has 
been  asserted.  If  we  reject,  as  we  are 
bound,  the  discovery  of  the  books  of 
Numa,  it  is  nevertheless  ti'ue  that  the 
ti-eaty  with  Carthage  in  509  B.C.,  the 
original  of  which  Polybiiis  read,  the 
treaty  with  Gabii,'  that  of  bpiuius 
Cassius  with  the  Latins,  which  Cicero' 
saw,  the  royal  laws  coUeeted  after  the  departm-e  of  the  Gaids,^ 
show  that  writing  was  employed,  dm^iug  the  regal  period,  at  least 
for  public  acts  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  events. 
All  aroiuid  Eome,  the  nations  had  also  mommients  of  their 
national  life.  At  the  time  of  Varro  there  stUl  existed  Etruscan 
histories  MTitten  about  the  middle  of  the  foiu'th  century  before 
oiu-  era.  Cuniie  had  its  historians,^'  and  each  city  its  amial> 
engraved  on  sheets  of  lead,  tables  of  brass,  planks  of  oak,  or 
written  on  linen,  as  at  Anag-nia  and  Prseneste.  There  is  no 
doubt    that     the     nation     of     the     Yolscians,     so     long     powerful. 


Coiu  commemorative  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Gabii.' 


'  Coin  of  Antistius  Vetvts.  Ou  the  obverse,  head  of  Augustus  -with  the  indicatiou  of  liis 
8tli  tribiiniiia  jiotestas :  on  the  reverse,  two  fetials  sacrificing  a  pig  on  a  hmiiing  altar,  and  tlie 
words:  FOED  (us)  CVM  GABIM.S,  Treaty  witli  t\w  Gabini.  -  Dionys.  iv.,  58.  '  Pro.  C. 
Balhij,  23.  Cf.  Dionys.  iv.,  2U.     '  I-ivy,  vi.,  1.     '  Festus.  s.  v.  Rmnam. 
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possessed     An'ittcn     momuneiits,    ns    well    ;is    the    llci-niei    u\u\    the 

Latins;   Dinnysius  inak(^s  inen- 

tiou  of   their    wav-snuns,    Silius 

of    thos(>    of    the   Sabiiies,    and 

Yevgil,     wlio     \\as     as    erudite 

as    the    learned     N'arro    in    the 

affairs   of  ancient  Italy,    speaks 

of    the    national    sonsi's    lA'  iho 

jifixri     hdHili. 

Inscriptions  on  bronze 
and  ciii  stone,  mc^morials, 
names  attached  to  nionnnients 
and  places,  as  the  Sister's 
r<)st,  the  rid  ScclrralK^  and 
nral  traditions  which  lived  in 
taniilies,  might  aid  researches 
into  their  ])rimitive  history. 
But  the  most  ancient  of 
l?oman  annalists  lived  at.  the 
time  \vh(Mi  T{om(\  the  mis- 
tress of  Italy,  entered  into 
r<'latinus  -with  (Jreeee;  they 
were  dazzled  liy  the  brilliancy 
of  Hellenic  literature,  and 
misnn(l(>rstanding  the  imj)ort- 
auce  of  native  documents 
which  were  extrenu'ly  meajire, 
they  became  the  pu])ils  of  those 
whom  they  had  just  subdued. 
There  was,  then,  as  it  were,  a 
double  conquest  made,  in  different  directions.  The  Greeks  l)ecame 
subjects  of  Eoine,  the  Romans  the  discijjles  of  Greece,  and  the 
]']truscan  education  of  young  patricians  was  replaced  by  Greek 
education,  th(>  joimiey  to  Cterc  by  the  journe}'    to    Athens.'     Even 
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'  [Tliese  alphaljpts  aiv  (alien  (liy  F.  LononiiaiK  )from  I  lie  Vrixra'  Lrttiiiitnfh  Moti.  Epigrapha 
and  represent  the  writing  of  the  luttei' ."it  li,  the  lilh,anilthe  7t!i  (August  an)  ceiitiiries  A.f.c. — Ed.\ 

^  Livy.  ix..  •%:  lliihea /mrtiires  vulf/utumi\n  llie  tit'ih  (■vu\\\r\  ifi  Vtinw)  Jtnimiiius  puerux 
sivut  nunc  Ortecu,  ita  Etruscis  littcrU  i-rudiri  sulilun. 
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loug  bL'fore  the  lliimau.s  tliought  of  ^\.theus,  the  iutiueuci-  uf  Cxreece 
had  made  itself  felt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  among  the  Etruscans 
and  even  in  Eome.  The  Sibylliui'  bot)ks  -were  "mi'itten  in  Greek, 
and  the  ambassador  from  Eome  to  the  Tareutines  spoke  to  them 
in    that    lauguiige. 

l?y  a  singular  freak  it  was  fi-om  the  Greeks  that  the 
Eomaus  learnt  their  history :  I  mean  that  history  which  the 
Greeks  made  for  them.  The  epic  character,  whicli  the  intiuence 
of  Homer  and  Ilesiod  had  given  to  thi'  narrative  prose  .of  the 
Hellenes,  passed  into  the  -vnitings  of  the  annalists  of  Eome. 
Two  of  her  tii'st  lustorians,  Enniiis  and  Xievius,  were  epic  poets ; 
Dionysius  said  of  theii-  Avorks :  "They  resemble  those  of 
the  Greek  annalists,"  and  he  added  conceruiug  C'ato,  C  8em- 
pronius,  etc.:  ''They  followed  Greek  story.*'  Tacitiis  and  Strabo 
reproached  them  with  tlie  same  thing.'  Thus  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  forgot  in  the  middle  ages  their  true  origin  for 
the  pedantic  reminiscences  of  ancient  literatm-e  :  the  Franks 
said  tlii'v  were  descended  from  a  son  of  Hector ;  the  liretons, 
from    lirutus,    and    Eeims    had    been    fcmnded    by    Eemus. 

( )ii  the  orgin  of  Eome  and  of  Eomulus,  there  are  in  Plut- 
arch no  less  than  tweh  e  dilferent  traditions,  almost  all  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  nf  (tvccIv  imagination,  and  the  one  which  he 
preferred  as  being  the  most  widespi-ead  A\'as  only  the  story  of  a 
Greek,  Diodes  of  Peparethos,  follow(>d  by  a  soldier  fi-om  the 
second  I'unic  war,  Fabius  Pictoi',  the  oldest  of  Eonian  annalists 
and   the    first    amliassador    from    Eome    into    Greece. 

The  organization,  however,  being  altogether  religious,  and  as  the 
priests  were  at  every  moment  raterfering  in  public  affairs,  the  j'ontifEs 
were  concerned  in  keeping  up  the  memory  of  events,  as  accm-ately 
as  possible.  Thus  the  Eomaus  had  the  Ayinuls  of  the  Pontlfs,-  or 
Anna/e'i  Mu.riini,  the  Fa-sfi  Maylstrutuuiu,  the  Fasti  Trhwiphalcs, 
the  rolls  of  the  censors,  etc.  But  these  annals  were  so  laconic 
that  they  opened  a  wide  field  to  inteqn-etations  and  fables.  More- 
over,  being  written   doAni  from    day   to    dav,    in    (inler    to    pret^erve 

Strabo,  HI.  vi..  I'J;  Oi  r i  -wi' 'I'tufionui' (jfryypapac  fufioi'VTui  /xii'  ruii:  "EWiii'Ui;.  Uiouys. 
i.  11 :  'EWiiviKiji  re  ixvOifi  xpn""!'"'"'-  [T'li'^  agiet-s  with  Momm.seu's  view  of  the  aiuiijuitv  of 
WTitiug  iu  Italy,  a  theory  siroiijrly  eorrohorated  by  the  recent  diseoTery  of  the  old  Phceiiiciau 
alphabet  with  its  sameeh  and  tsadde  on  vase.«  at  Caere  and  elsewhere. — Ed.'\ 

-  Cicero,  ile  Orut.  ii..  12.  and  Fest..  s.v.  Mu.rimtix  and  Servius  ad  ^En.,  i.,  373. 
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the  meiuury  of  treaties,  the  uainos  of  magistrates  aud  of  iinixirtaut 
events,  they  only  -went  back  to  the  period  when  established 
Eonian  society  felt  the  simple  need  of  rendering  an  account  to 
itself  of  its  acts  and  of  its  engagements  witli  its  neighbonrs. 
Beyond,  there  is  notldng  but  mythological  darlcness,  and  this  was 
the  open  field  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  was  exer- 
cised. Thej-  laid  hold  of  this  j^eriod  aud  filled  it  u^d  to  suit  their 
interests.  Now,  in  their  own  history  they  had  preserved  hardly 
any  gi-eat  record  of  ancient  times,  except  that  of  the  contest 
against  Troy.  "V^'ith  this  event  they  connected  the  first  history 
of  Italy.  It  was  towards  Italy  that  they  led  the  Trojan  chiefs, 
escaped  fi'om  the  sack  of  the  citj^,  or  the  Greek  heroes  driven 
away  from  their  homes  by  tempest,  aud  each  Italian  to-N^ni  of  any 
importance  had  as  founder  a  hero  of  one  of  the  two  races.  Let 
us  note  that  the  Greeks  also  fomid  an  advantage  in  this  double 
manner  of  connecting  Italy  and  Rome  with  their  history,  by  their 
OAvn  colonies,  and  by  the  Trojan  settlements,  by  Evandcr  and 
iEueas,  by  Ulysses  aud  Auteuor.  To  go  back  to  Troy,  was,  for 
the  Greeks,  to  go  back  to  an  epoch  of  glory  and  power,  and, 
moreover,  in  ennobling  through  these  legends  the  beginnings  of  Eome 
and  of  the  Latins,  the  Greeks  avenged  themselves  indirectly  in 
exhibiting  this  city  aud  nation  formed  by  fugitives  escaped  fi-om 
the  victorious  sword  of  the  Hellenes.  It  was  not  derogatory  for 
Rome  to  accept  this  origin.  Troy  was  the  greatest  name  of 
auti([uity,  tlie  most  powerful  state  of  the  ancient  world ;  her 
reputation  was  inuncuse,  aud  at  the  same  time  it  could  not 
wound  their  pride,  for  Troy  was  loug  since  destroyed.  Moreover, 
she  was  the  enemy  of  Greece.  Eonui  would  not  so  willingly  have 
allowed  it  to  be  said  tliat  she  sprang  from  Macedonia,  Sparta,  or 
Athens,  which  were  of  recent  celebrity.  We  are  not  jealous  of  the 
glorious  dead  ;  to  be  their  heirs  is  a  new  title  to  fame. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  Pimic  war,  the  belief  in  the 
Ti'ojan  descent  of  the  Romans  was  ciuTent,  as  is  seen  in  the 
inscription  of  Duillius,  in  which  the  Egestans,  who  were  con- 
sidered as  a  Trojan  colony,  are  called  cocjnuti  jwpidi  Bomani.  After 
C'ynoscophalac,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Flamininus,  who  was 
anxious  not  to  pass  for  a  barbarian,  was  to  set  up  at  Delphi  an 
inscriptiou   which    called   the    Romans   the   race   of   iEucas.      When 
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the  Julian  liouse  had  seized  the  empire,  this  belief  became  au 
article  of  political  faith,  and,  foUomng  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  the  Italians  eagerly  laid  claim  to  this  origin ;  Trojan 
genealogies  were  bought,  just  as,  in  the  last  centiuy,  om-  fathers 
bought  marquisates ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,'  fifty  Eoman 
families,  the  Trojugena;,  claimed  descent  from  the  companions  of 
^neas.  Moreover,  even  if  iEneas  should  truly  have  settled  in 
Latium,  as  he  came  there,  according  to  the  most  ancient  ti'adition, 
with  only  a  single  vessel  and  a  small  number  of  Trojans,  this 
fact  woidd  be  of  importance  only  to  the  vanity  of  certain  families, 
of  none  to  the  civilisation  of  the  country. 


II. — Probable  Origin  of  Eome. 

All  great  nations  have  surrounded  their  cradle  with  mar- 
vellous tales.  In  Eg^-pt  the  reign  of  gods  and  demi-gods 
preceded  that  of  man.  In  Persia,  Dschemschid  opens  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  with  a  golden  sickle  and  di-ives  away  the  Djinus. 
At  Troy,  Apollo  and  Neptune  built  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Priam  with  their  oa^ti  hands.  Rome  desii-ed  to  have  a  no  less 
noble  origin  ;  her  obscure  birth  A\-as  hidden  under  brilliant 
fictions,  and  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers  became  the  son 
of  the  god  Mars,  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  Alba,  a  descendant 
of  iEneas.  If  this  is  objected  to  in  the  name  of  historic  ti'uth, 
Livy  replies  by  right  of  victory.  "  Such,"  says  he,  with  a  proud 
majesty  of  style,  "  such  is  the  glory  of  the  Roman  people  in  wai-, 
.that  when  they  choose  to  proclaim  the  god  Mars  as  their  father, 
as  the  father  of  their  founder,  other  nations  must  suffer  it  with 
the  same  resignation  as  they  suffer  our  sway.''-  From  this  strange 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  historian,   it  followed   that   facts   were  to 

'  Ant.  Rom.,  i.  8.5. 

-  lu  his  preface.  Cicero  {Je  Hep  ii.  2)  also  SJiys :  Concedanms  fames  Iwmiunm,  and 
further  on:  Ut  a  fabidis  ad  facta  oeniamus.  ''We  must  not  blame,''  says  he,  "those 
who  recognising  a  divine  genius  in  the  benefactors  of  the  nation,  wished  to  attribute  to  them  a 
divine  origin."  These  are  singular  rules  of  criticism.  Let  us  add,  in  order  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties which  render  the  worli  of  moderns  so  arduous,  that  we  have  lost  the  most  ancient 
historians  of  Rome,  Diodes  of  Peparethos,  Fabius  Pictor,  the  Annates  of  Ennius,  the  Oriyines 
of  Cato,  the  historv  of  Cassius  Ilemina:  and  let  us  add  that  Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
and  Plutarch,  who  had  these  works  before  them,  rarely  agree. 
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l!a))e  of  the 
Sii))ine  Women.' 


till'  great  aimalist  oi  Home  like  the  subjects  whieli  in  sehoul  are 
proposed  for  recitations  and  essays,  and  'niiicli  savour  far  more  of 
rhetoric  than  of  tlic  battle-fiekl  or  the  Forum.  It  is  a  veil 
covered  with  charmiui;'  embroidery,  which  must  be  respectfully 
raised  in  order  to  find  the  fragments  of  truth  hidden  behind  it. 
Of  these  traditions  the  least  improbable  is  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  a  practice  very  common  in  the  heroic  age.  This 
vioh'iice  agrees  well  with  .the  history  of  the  place  of 
refnge :  according  as  the  outlaws  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  carried  off  -women,  unions  were  arranged.  ,\-b- 
duetion  was,  moi'eover,  the  primitive  form  of 
marriage,  and  the  recollection  of  it  Avas  preserv(>d 
in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  until  the  last  days  f)f 
I'agan  Eome.'-  But  the  fact  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sa bines  cannot  be  n'conciled  with  the  legend  that  Korne  was  an 
Alban  colnnv,  for  according  to  this  it  woidd  have  had  the  con- 
nnhiitm  or  right  of  marriagi^  with  its  mother  city,  and  no  one 
would  have  dared  Id  icject  the  alliance  of  the  dominant  race. 
Moreover,  the  violent  character  of  ancient  Iiome  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, by  making  it  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  from  M'hich 
pillage  and  warfare  ever  issued.  This  was  one  consequence  of 
the  idea  that  th(>  io-ww  had  bt'on  fonnded  by  a  troop  of  bandits. 
The  severity  of  the  first  lioman  institutions,  the  patriciate,  and 
the  ])olitical  and  religious  privileges  of  the  nobility,  do  not  agree 
with  this  tradition  of  a  mob  collected  at  random,  and  long  given 
up  to  all  kinds  of   disorder. 

We  do  not  wish  to  rejtH't  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  llomu- 
lus  ;  though  the  hynnis  still  sung  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
preserved  the  poetic  history  of  the  first  King  of  Iiome,  appear  to 
us  nothing  but  a  legend,  such  as  all  ancient  nations  have  had,  and 
the  counterpart  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  other 
national  traditions.  Thus  Bemiramis,  like  Eomulus,  is  the  child 
of    a    goddess;    like    him,    and    like    Cyrus,    who   was   exposed  in   a 


'  L.TITVUf.     Silver  coin  of  one  Saljinii.s  Tituiiii.s. 

^  Tlie  bride  \vas  carried  h.s  i(  were  by  force  from  lier  fatlier's  lioii.sc,  and  it  was  cimlomary 
to  lift  her  over  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house.  Tlie  latter  practice  still  exists  in  a  few 
villages  in  Eiifjlund,  where  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  Uonians ;  but  it  is  usual  in 
China  (Dennis,  The  Fulk-lore  uf  Vliina),  and  with  the  Esquiniau.v,  wliicli  weakens  the  proof  that 
might  be  tlience  adduced  in  fa\our  of  the  legend  of  the  Sal/nie.-. 
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forest  and  ?iickled  by  a  bitch,'  she  is  abandoned  in  the  desert, 
fed  by  doves,  and  picked  np  by  a  shepherd  of  the  kiag.  Her 
history,  too,  is  bloody.  As  Eoinidus  kills  his  brother,  she  causes 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  after  a  long  reign  she  disappears ; 
but  some  saw  her  ascend  to  heaven,  and  her  people  paid  her 
divine  honours.  Nearer  Eome,  in  Latiuni  itself,  Caeculus,  son  of 
Vulcan,  and  founder  of  Proeneste,  is  abandoned  after  his  bii'th, 
and  brought  up  by  "\^'ild  beasts.  In  order  to  people  his  city, 
wliich  remained  empty,  he  called  together  the  neighbouring  nations 
to  solemn  games,  and  when  they  came  together  from  all  parts, 
flames  suiTOunded  the  assembly.  In  the  Sabine  country,  Medius 
Fidius  or  Saneus,  who  became  the  national  go<l  of  the  Sabines, 
was  also  bom  of  a  virgin  who  was  siu-prised  by  Mars  EnyaHiis 
in  a  temple  of  Eeate,  and  Kke  Eomulus,  he  had  foimded  a  town, 
Cures,  which  in  tradition  is  the  second  metropolis  of  Eome.  These 
legends,  which  are  found  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in 
the  story  of  Chandi-agupta,  were,  with  many  others,  the  common 
inheritance  of   the  Aryan  race. 

We  may  regard  Eomulus,  who  may  be  connected  Avith  the 
royal  house  of  Alba,"  to  have  been  only  one  of  those  warlike  chiefs 
such  as  both  ancient  and  modem  Italy  have  produced,  and  who 
became  the  king  of  a  people  to  whom  the  position  of  Eome,^  for- 
timate  cii'cumstances,  and  the  ability  of  its  aristocracy,  gave  the 
empire    of   the  world. 

Numerous  testimonies  ^  prove  that,  long  before  Eomulus  traced 
a  fiuTow  round  the  Palatine,  that  hill  was  inhabited.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  Latin  city  there,  the  town  on  the  Tiber,  Ruma, 
having  the  manners  and  laws  of  Latium  and  of  the  Sabine 
country,     the    patriciate,    paternal    authority,    patronage,    clientship, 

'  Paris  by  a  she  bear,  Telephus  by  a  bind,  etc.  Tbis  kind  of  legend  was  extremely  -svide- 
spread  in  ancient  times,  and  sprang  up  again  in  the  middle  ages :  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  etc. 

^  In  the  legend,  he  is  the  grandson  and  sole  heir  of  Numitor.  He  does  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed him,  and  the  family  of  Sylvius  is  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Alba  by  a  new  family,  by 
Cluilius,  king  or  dictator.  Rome  is  called  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  yet  there  is  no  alliance  between 
the  two  towns,  and  the  modem  city  does  not  defend  its  colony  against  the  Sabines,  etc.,  etc. 

'  "  Place  Rome  at  another  point  of  Italy,'"  says  Cicero  (de  Hep.  ii.  5),  "  and  her  rule 
becomes  almost  impossible." 

'  Boma  ante  Homulum  fidi  et  ab  ea  sibi  Romulum,  nomot  adquisivis^e  Marianus 
Lupercaliorum poeta  ostendit  (Philargyr.,  ad  Virg.  Eel.  i.  20).  None  but  towns  founded  in  en- 
tirety and  on  a  precise  day  by  a  colony  have  a  certain  date.  The  others  have  been  at  first  hamlets, 
villages  and  burghs.     With  London  or  Paris,  when  did  the  hamlet  begin? 
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a  senate,  ami  porliaps  a  king,  in  short,  a  truly  political  and 
religious  organisation  already  ancient,  and  -wliich  Koniulus,  himself 
a  Latin,  only  adopted,  lie  may  have  come  to  estahlish  himself 
victoriously  there  with  his  baud,'  the  Celsl  Ii'Oiiucnsrs,  giving  the 
ancient  town  a  new  appearance  and  more  warlike  mauuei's.  On  this 
ground  he  may  have  passed  for  its  founder,  and  his  companions 
for  tile  heads  of  patrician  houses.     Is   not  tli(^  uohility  of  England, 


.Vnciciil  »Libslnictiuui<  of  tlif  I'alutiiie.' 

SO    powerful    and    so    proud,    [in    great    part]    descended    from    the 
adventurers    who   followed    AVilliam    of   Normandy  ^ 

In  s])ito  of  Xiebuln-"s  disdain,  sometimes  so  liarshly  expressed, 
for  those  who  seek  liistoric  facts  in  these  ancient  legends,  we  may 
allow  till'  abduction  of  certain  Sabine  Avomcn  by  the  ('/■/■s/ 
liainnensefi,"'   and    the    occupation,    effected    by    a    convention,    of    the 


'  Festus   (s.v.    T'er  nacrinn  and  Mamcrtini)    atlribuU's  tlie  orifriii  of  lldnu'   tn   a  xacrod 
ipyhiff  time.     There  is  always  tlie  idea  of  an  occupation  of  the  Palatine  by  an  arnnd  ti-oop. 
'  Atlas  of  tlie  Bull,  archiol.  vol.  v.  pi.  39. 
^  In  tlip  most  micient  of  tlie  Itoman  historians,  Fabius,  tbe  ninnl)ir  of  i  be  Sabim- women 
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Capitoline  and  Qiuriual  liy  the  Saltiness  of  Cuvos.'  The  two  toAvns 
ronuiinod  separate,  lixit  the  peojjle  met  iu  tlie  plain  bctAVceu  the 
tlii'cM^  liills.  CiiTunistancH^s,  whieh  h'H(>iid  expLiins  to  suit  itself, 
led  to  the  union,  under  a  sinj;le  ehief,  of  the  two  l»irf/hs  estab- 
lished on  the  Palatine  and  Capitol.  In  whatever  manner  this 
alliance  was  produced  history  must  yield  to  tlic  Sabines  a  consider- 
able and  probably  preponderant  part  iu  the  formation  of  the 
TJoman  people. 

But  if  we  cannot  pierce  this  veil  of  poetry  wliieh  hides  the 
real  facts,  let  us  study  the  institutions  which  ancient  manners  and 
circumstances  produced.  This  we  can  do,  for  these  customs  lasted 
into  the  historic  age,  and  as  C'uvier  from  a  few  broken  bones  re- 
constructed extinct  creatures,  we  may  reconstruct,  with  the  help  of 
ancient  remains,  that  society  of  which  leg-ends  give  us  only  in- 
teresting but  deceptive  jiictures. 


III. — Patriciaxs  and  Clients. 

Eome  had  no  single  legislator  as  the  (Jreek  cities  had.  Its  eon- 
stitntion  was  thi^  -work  of  tiuie,  circumstances  and  many  men.  Hence 
arise  nuudierless  iineertainties.  The  most  ancient  traditions  show 
the  pcoi)l(>  divided  into  three  Tribx"s,  the  Rioinirn^rs"-  or  companions 
of  Romulus,  the  Tificii-vs,  or  Sabines  of  Tatius,  and  the  Liin'rcx, 
whose  origin  is  referred  to  an  l<]truscan  chief,  Lncnmo,"'  who  may 
have  come  with  a  uuuK^rous  band  to  aid  Pomulus  iu  liuilding  liis 
city  and  in  gaining  his  first  yictories.  But  the  political  inferiority 
if  this  last  trib(^  which  at  first  had  neither  Senators  nor  Vestals, 
wouhl    imply    a    con([uered   popidation,  perhaps    the    ancient    inhabi- 
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carried  off   is   (inly    thirty      yaleriiis   Aiitias  cduiits  :is  mnny  ii.s  five  Imiiilred  ami  tweiitv-scveii, 
and  .Tuba  .s;ix  hundred  and  three. 

'■  The  lance  (.quir)  was  the  national  weapon  of  tlie  Sahines.  and  the  svnili.d  of  their 
principal  divinity,  hence  the  names  of  Ciirex.  Quinffs.  Qin'rimi/ mvl  Q«(W«7(.v,  and  perhiips  of 
Ci'i-in.  Tlie  two  tribes  tocjether  were  called  Pojiidi^  Itr.mriiiK^^  Quirite^, omitting  according  to 
the  use  of  the  old  Latin  tongue,  the  conjunct  ion  cf.  This  became  afterwards  Pnprdm  Eomanm 
Qiiiritimn. 

-   Cehi Rnvincnaex.  (for  liumaiinisrA.  or  as  Pionys.  says.  (ix.  44).  KttPnpi^rar,,  fvM,. 
C'ic,  rfr- i?^-/!.  ii.  8,  Fest.   s.  v.      Lucernixe.t.   from  Lucerus.  kino-   of  Ardea:  accord  inn- to 
others  from  lucu.t,  the  wood  of  refuge.     In  that  case  the  Lucere.s  would  be  those  who  had  tal-en 
refuo-e. 
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'  O'    tants  of    tlio  to^vn  may  liavo    i-omainod    until    tlio  tiiiio    of    Tarqnin 
ii    uudor  tlio  yoke  of  oouqiiost. 

The  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  cxtri,!:,  eaeli  enrin?  into  ten 
PE(TRi.E ;  and  these  divisions,  Avhieh  -were  also  tcrritoi'ial  and 
niiUtaiy/  had  their  chiefs — ti'ibim(-s,/em"iones/aud  deeimory?s/ 

In  each  tribe  -were  included'  a  cert^liu  number  of/political 
families,  or  gexies,  which  ■were  not  composed  of  men  only  of  the 
same  blood,  but  also  of  men  conucctcd  by  mutual  obligations, 
by  the  worship  of  a  hero  venerated  as  a  common  ancestor  {sacra 
(jrntiUtia)  or  by  the  rij^ht  of  inheriting  ou(>  from  another  in  the 
absence  of  a  will  or  of  natural  lieirs,^  a  right  which  reminds 
us  that,  in  the  beginning,  j^i'opei'ty  had  been  couuuon.  Thus, 
they  were  enabled  to  reduce  to  a  small  figure  llic  niunber  of  these 
political  families,  200  at  first,  afterwards  300,  and  to  allow  only 
0,000  citizens  to  the  city  of  Eomulus ;  but  -we  nuist  admit  that 
these  figures,  like  the  Ijiiglish  words  liuiulred,  titldiuj^  were  not 
a  strictly  exact  arithmetical  expression.  Moreover  by  these  3,000 
citizens    of    original    Eome    the     patricians     alone     are    understood. 

Xow  to  tlu'se  heads  of  the  ffejiiss  were 
attached  numerouR;_eliiait&  lu  tradition  the 
(/CHS  Appia  nmnbers  r),()00,  the  ffcns  Fabia 
•1,000,  and  C'oriolanus  could  form  a  comidete 
r,  ■     ,  ,,  ,.  ,  ■  army  of  his  trib(>.     Let  us  accept  300  as  the 

Com  of  tlio  (/oiix   raliia.  •  '■ 

number  of  patrician  houses,  allowing  for  each 
house  an  average  of  lOd  clients,  and  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  30.000.  Even  were  th(>se  numbers  purely 
imaginary,  the  gem  would  none  the  less  b(^  tlu^  basis  of  the 
]iriiiiitive  organization  of  Eome,  as  it  has  been  among  many 
nations.  However  far  we  trace  back  the  com-se  of  history,  we 
find  in  the  family,  natural  or  fictitious,  the  primordial  elements 
of  society.  The  Greek  j^ini,  tlu-  Scottish  clans,  the  Irish 
septs,    answer    to    the    Eoman   //rwA's- ;    and    the    same    organisation 

'  \i\rro  (  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  .35.),  sppaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  tervitoiy  for  the  three 
tribes  :  Dioiiy.«.  (ii.  7),  of  a  division  into  thirty  allotments  for  the  thirty  curiaj. 

^  Instead  oi  f/nw,  f/enuii  in  soniptinies  found,  which  clearly  explains  tlie  word  t/ms.  Thus 
Cilmum  ;i(^uj<  (lA\y  x.  .3-5).  C'f.  Auhis  Gellius,  xv.  27,  Pollux,  viii.  0,  [lariioc-ration,  s.  v. 
rtvvi]Tai.  Paul  IJinc  (p-  04),  also  says  Gentilix  /licit iir  et  ex  fodom  iienere  nrtiix 
et  in  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur.  Cliem  or  eluenn,  from  clueo,  means  he  who  hears  and  who 
obeys. 
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is     met     iu     Friesland,     ainoug      the     Ditmarses,     the      Albaiiiaus, 
Slavs,  etc. 

In  Algeria  the  Ai-ab  doiiar  aud  the  Kabyl  dechera  resemble 
the  Eomau  yens^  the  s/ieikk  or  a/uin  represents  the  jjater-fuiuilias, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  douars  aud  decheras,  like  the  i^atres  at 
the  curia,  discuss  at  theii-  Jeinda  the  interests  of  the  families 
they  represent.  Studied  uiore  closely,  history  shows  that  customs 
long  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  certain  peoples  and  certain 
epochs  have  been  general  institutions  and  represent  the  stages 
humanity   has  travelled. 

'  Thus  the  (jens  united  all  its  members  by  a  bond  of  relation- 
shij),  real  or  fictitious.  Tlip  cuiia  ^\-as  this  same  family  en- 
hUgfid.,  and  tlie  tribe  was  a  similar  one,  only  more  complete. 
Each  cmia  had  its  days  of  feasts  and  sacrifices,  its  priests  and 
and  tutelary  gods.  Religion  uniti'd  still  more  closely  those 
whom  ties  of  blood  or  social  position  already  connected.  The 
whole  Roman  state  rested  on  this  basis  of  family  and  had  the 
same    strict    discipline. 

The  members  of  a  (jsins  ^\'ere  divided,  we  said,  into  tyo 
classes ;  those  who  belonged  to  it  by  right  of  bluud,  and  those 
wh(j    had     become     associated     Avith     it    by    certaiu    engagements. 

The  former,  the  patroni  or  t'\trtita\-s/'  were  the  sovereign 
people,  to  whom  everything  belonged,  and  who  had  the  two 
great  out\\ard  signs  which  marked  the  nobility  of  the  middle 
ages,  family  names  and  armorial  bearings,  I  mean  the  Jus  im- 
acfinuni,  speaking  devices  which  were  far  more  proud  and  impos- 
ing than  all  the  feudal  coats  of  arms,  since  it  seemed  as 
though  the  ancestors  themselves,  clad  in  theii-  insignia  of  office, 
guarded  the  entrances  of  patrician  houses.  In  funeral  ceremonies, 
individuals  recalling  in  featm-es^  and  form  the  persons  whom  it 
was  desii-ed  to  represent,  assumed  the  costume  and  '  lionoiu's ' 
that  these  latter  had  M'orn,  thus  surrounding  the  dead  patrician 
with  a  living  escort  of  his  ancestors.  In  later  tunes  .they  had 
another  form  of  escufc/woiis,  the  representation  upon  coins  of 
the   objects   that    then-    name    recalled.      Thus    AqniLins    Florus,    a 

Patncius  Cimius  ait,  in  libru  ih  Cumitiis,  eos  appellui-ifolit'js  qui  nunc  inijenui  vocentur. 
(_Fe8t.  s.  V.  Patricios). 

■  [Rather  theywore  the  wux  uiuski  tukeu  liuiu  the  images  in  llie  Atrium.  Ed?^. 
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Flower. 


Calf.- 


J/o/iu'f ;   (iiiiiK'tiu.s    Mus,    u    iiKHisr ;    A'(H-(>nius   Yitulus,    a    ralf ;    INiin- 
limiius     ^lusa,     tlir     nine     muses     du     nine     dili'erciit     cnins,     vtv.\ 

a  custom  iutiuitely  mori'  modest,  Avliicli 
ended  by  being-  meivly  a  play  of  wit, 
but  which  had  at  first  served  to  recal 
heroic  acts,  as  for  instance  the  colhtr  of 
the  Manhi,  and  doultth'ss  the  liaimiier 
of  the  Publicii  and  the  axe  of  the 
A'alerii. 

The  second  chiss  of  the  mendiers 
of  the  ijcnx  comprised  strangers  dunucih'd 
ilL  the  town,  the  prisoners  brought  to  ^^•' 
Eome,  the  aucient  inhabitants  of  tlie 
hind,  the  poor,  freed  shives,  in  short, 
all  who  2>i"'^'f''i'i'f'c^  dependence  on  the 
gr(\it  and  strong,  with  tlu'ir  protection, 
to     isolation      and     an     insecure      liberty. 


Muses 


Rat.* 


Pickaxe.' 


Mallet  .= 


Collar. 


Bull. 


These  were  the  clients,    or  avc  might  say 
A'assals. 


'  CViin  of  L.  A(jiii//iiis  F/unix  III  Vir  (UKJiU'liU-v 
Iriumvir),  repre.seutiii{^-  on  tlie  revert^e  a  large  full-lilnwii 
flower;  a.n  aureus  oi  Augustii.-i. 

^  Q.  Voconius  Vitichis.  ^'itulu.s  means  a  ealf;  reverse 
of  a  denarius  of  Csesar's  time. 

^  Pomponius  Mufn.  Laurel  erowiied  head  of  .Muse  ; 
behind,  a  bu.skin  ;  on  tlie  reverse,  Tlialia  stan<ling',  hold- 
ing a  comic  ma,sk.     Denarius  of  the  I'omponian  family. 

'  7V.  (i.  Til)eriiis  (|)uinctius  ^Mus,  an  unknown  mem- 
ber of  the  family  t^uinctia.  Silver  coin  reprcseiuing 
a  rat,  in  Latin  mus,  beneatli  some  horses  \s  hich  tlie  riih'r  is 
restraininpf ;  on  the  exergue,  D.  S.  S.,  that  is  (h-  .-■iiiafii.-< 
aciitfiiiiu,  struck  l)y  order  of  the  senate. 

''  Arixciibm,  hammer  in  a  crown  of  laurel.  The 
nii.iculian  Avas  a  tool  (jiio  ufioitur  hipiciilrr  ad  excavanrlos 
liipides  (Forcellini  s.  v.).  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the 
\'alerian  family. 

"  Head  of  Pallas,  above,  a   mallet,  niiiUculux  \    on  the 
reverse  ('.  Mall.   (Cains  Malleolus).     Naked  man  with  his 
foot   on  some  armour:  in  front,  an  anchor;  beliind,  the  prow  of   a  vessel.     Denarius  of  the 
Poblician  family. 

'  L.  Tinquat  III.  r'ir.     'rii]ioil  eiulosed  in  a  collar,  lui-ii\ic^  :  denarius  of  tlii>  Manlii. 
"  i.  Thon'iis  Ilnlbwi,deniin\is  i>f  tlie  Thorian  faniily.     Taunis  means  a   bull. 
"  P.  Accoleim  Larixtoluf.     Dust  of  Clymeiie,  the  luothcr  of   Phaeton:  on  the  reverse,  the 
three  sisters  of  Phaeton  changed  into  larches  (lari.i  ). 


Women  changed  into  trees.' 
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The  patrician,  or  patron,  for  the  words  are  synonymous,  gave 
a  small  farm  to  his  client,  or,  in  default  of  land,  a  sportula,  that 
is  to  say  a  certain  amoimt  of  provisions ; '  he  must  watch  over  all 
his  interests,  follow  his  suits,  aid  him  in  law  coiu'ts,  do  for  him, 
in  a  word,  what  the  father  does  for  liis  children,  the  patron  for 
his  freedmcn.  The  law  allowed  the  cUont  no  appeal  from  his 
patron ;  but  religion  consigned  the  patron  to  the  gods,  if  he 
did  any  wrong  to  him  whose  necessary  protector  he  was.-  The 
client,  on  his  part,  took  the  family  name  of  his  patron,  nomeii 
gentilicium,  and  when  he  died  received  shelter  in  his  tomb ;  ^  he 
helped  him  to  pay  his  ransom,  his  fines,  his  law  expenses,  his 
daughter's  do\\Ty,  and  even  the  expenses  necessary  to  fulfil  his 
functions  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  It  was  forbidden 
them  to  summon  one  another  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  bear  witness 
or  to  vote  against  one  another,  and  it  would  have  been  a  crime, 
on  the  part  of  the  client,  to  maintain  a  suit  against  his  patron. 
Clientship  was  then  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  liberty  of 
the  client,  and  for  hini  a  semi-slavery.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the 
strength  of  tliis  bond  in  ancient  times,  that  if  the  patron  was 
exiled  or  quitted  his  country,  his  clients  followed  him  into  foreign 
lands.  But,  in  390  B.C.,  Camillus  set  out  alone ;  the  bond  had 
slackened,  some  years  later  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  when 
Manlius  thought  that  his  words  would  be  obeyed,  if  he  pro- 
posed to  the  clients  to  take  arms  against  their  patrons.*  At  this 
period  some  of  them  were  aheady  on  the  road  to  fortune,  a 
century  later  we  shall  see  them  advancing  to  power ;  the  ilarcelli, 
for  instance,  had  been  in  the  clientship  of  the  gens  Claudia. 
The  ijen-'^  then  loses  its  social  antl  religious  character,  but  consider- 
able traces  of  it  exist  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino.  With  the 
conquests  of  the  republic,  patronage  extends  to  whole  towns  and 
nations ;  so  that  in  the  ci^'il  wars  the  strength  of  the  chiefs  was 
thereby    greatly   increased.     Under   the   empire   it  was  the  precious 


'  Agrorum partes  attrihuehant  tenuionbtts  (Fest.  s.  t.  patres),  probably  on  the  same  con- 
ditions that  the  State  imposed  upo!i  farmers  of  the  domain.  See  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  7. 
Dionys  ii.  10 :  tiiiyuadm  -a  CtKma.  .  .  .  Tliis  is  the  principal  passage  on  clientship. 
The  nominaticn  to  a  cunile  maf^Lstracy  in  later  times  broke  the  bond  of  clientship. 

"  Serv.,  arf^iVf.  vi.  fiOO. 

'  Jus  sepulcri  (Cic.  de  Lmj.  ii.  2:^). 

•  I.ivv  vi.  IS. 
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boud  between  the  senators  of  Eome  and  the  provincial  cities, 
between  the  rich  and  poor ;  it  freed  the  society  of  this  age  fruni 
the  necessity  of  having  those  charitable  institutions  which 
Chi-istianity    midtiplied    when   clieutship   had    disappeared. 


IV. — Senate  and  King  ;    Plebeians. 

The  members  of  the  gentes,  of  absolutely  free  condition 
[ingemn),  or  the  comrades  in  arms  (comites),  that  is  to  say  the 
patricians  mustered  at  the  Comitium,^  divided  into  thii-ty  curiaj, 
the  COMITIA  curiata,  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but 
Avithout  discussion,  they  made  laws,  decided  on  peace  or  war, 
licard  appeals  and  appointed  to  public  or  religious  offices.  Here, 
also,  they  approved  or  rejected  wills  Avhich  modified  the  property 
of  the  citizens   and   adoptions  whieli   changed    their    civil    condition 

The  chiefs  of  these  gcntes  or  eklers  (seniores,  whence  senators), 
to  the  munber  of  at  first  a  hundred,  two  hundi-ed  after  the  union 
with  the  Sabiues,  and  three  hundred  after  the  admission  of  the 
gentes  minores  under  Tarquiu,  were  the  guardians  of  the  national 
customs.-  By  refusing  permission  to  present  a  bill  to  the  assembly 
of  curice,  they  rendered  the  latter  powerless,  and,  as  the  council 
of  the  supreme  magistrate,  they  assisted  him  with  their  advice  in 
his  government  as  well  as  in  the  propositions  whieli  he  made  to 
the  people. 

Chosen  fur  lifc^  by  the  euinitia  curiata,  tli(>  king  fulfilled  the 
triple  functions  of  generalissimo,  high  pi'iest  and  sui)r('inc  judge. 
Every  nine  days,  according  to  Etruscan  custom,  he  dispensed 
justice,  or  appointed  judges  to  dispense  it  in  his  name.  During 
war  and  outside  the  walls  his  authority  was  absolute,  for  discipline, 
as  well  as  for  the  division  of  booty  and  conquered  land,  of  which 

'  The  Comitium  was  tlie  part  of  tlie  Forum  nearest  the  Capitol.  At  first  distinct  from  the 
Forum,  or  public  place,  it  was  confounded  with  it  when  the  two  nations  became  one.  The 
Comitium  was  crowned  by  a  platform,  on  which  was  an  altar  sacred  to  Vulcan,  the  Vtdcanal; 
the  kings,  and  afterwards  the  consuls  and  prffitors,  dispensed  justice  there. 

°  Usually  they  Bat  in  the  curia  Ilostilia,  built  opposite  tlie  Comitium,  at  llie  foot  of  llie 
Capitol  (Livy.  i.,  30)  ;  later  on  thej'  met  in  one  of  the  lemples  of  theiily,  and  always  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  auspices.  Tliey  deliberated  with  open  doors.  Tliis  seiiii-puVjlicity  of  the 
sittings  was  better  ensured  when  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people  had  been  admitted  to  seats  on 
benches  at  the  doors  of  tlie  curia. 
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he  himself    kept  a    part;    so  that  he  possessed,  under   the    name   of 
State   property,   considerable   domains.     Strangers,  that   is  plebeians, 
were  subject  to  him  at  all  times,   and  in  all  places.     He  conyoked 
the  senate  and  the  sovereign  assembly,  he  named  senators,  watched 
over  the  maintenance  of    laws  and  customs,   and    took   the    census. 
Six     centui-ies     later    we    tind    these     rights    reappearing    m     the 
prerogatives  of   the  emperors.      But  appeal  might   be   made   to    the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  comitia  cmiata  or  patrician  assembly, 
from   the    king's    judgments,     which    was    not    allowed    from    the 
sentence  of  the  emperors,  a  difEerence   which  suffices    to    mark   the 
limited  power  of  the  one  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  other.' 
There   was    another    all-powei-ful    resti-aiat    which     does    not    exist 
under    the    empire,     the    augurs    uud    priests,    being   appointed   for 
life,   had  nothing  to   fear   from   the   king,   and  they  could  arrest  his 
proceedings  by  making  the   gods   intervene. 

He  had  for  his  guard,  it  is  said,  three  himch-ed  knights,  or 
cekres.  But  these  knights,  chosen  from  among  the  richest  citizens, 
were  probably  only  a  military  division  of  tlie  tribes,  in  time  of 
war  tliey  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legions."  Theii-  chief,  the 
tribune  of  the  celeres,  was,  after  the  king,  the  fii'st  magisti-ate 
of  the  city  ;  as  under  the  republic  the  /luM/ister  equitum,  the 
dictator's  lieutenant,  is  the  second  person  in  the  State.  When 
the  Idug  quitted  Eome,  a  senator  whom  he  had  chosen  from 
among  the  ten  first  of  the  assembly,  governed  the  toAvn  under 
the  name  of  guardian.'  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  royal  power, 
the  senate  named  an  interrex  every  five  days.  Finally,  the 
qua?stors  charged  with  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings 
watched  over  the  distribution  of  public  charges,  mmta,  and  the 
lnvj    of    certain   taxes   and   dues;*     and   the   duumviri   perduellionis 


'  'Upu,v  rai  6v<!iS,v  iiytnoriai'  ix^iv  (Dionys.  ii.  14).  [The  Emperors  monopolised  the  right 
oi  a^-^t^alxmAex  t\\ii  tribunicia  potestas. — -Erf.] 

^  Nielnihr's  school  include  all  the  patricians  in  the  three  centuries  of  knights,  without 
reflecting  that  in  Italy,  especially  at  Eome,  all  the  military  forces  consisted  of  infantry,  and 
that  in  aRoman  army  "there  were  never  more  than  a  small  number  of  cavalry,  as  the  nature  of 
the  countiT  required. 

^  Ctisios  wbis.  The  appellation  of  prafecfm  vibi  is  more  modern.  See  Joan.  Lyd.,  (h 
Magist.  i.  34,  38 ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11. 

*  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  22)  places  the  institution  of  the  tiiiaucial  qusestorship  as  far  back  as 
the  kings,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  before  509. 
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iud"'ecl  siieli  cases   of  liiuli  treasuu  as   the  kiiii;-   did  imt   rosiTvi'  for 
his  o^vu  dcfisiini. 

By  the  side  of  this  peoph'  of  patrician  liouses,'  which  ahme 
forms  the  State,  makes 
hnvs,  furnishes  the 
senate  Mitli  members, 
aud  the  repubhc  with 
kiugs  aud  priests, 
■which  possesses  I'very- 
thiug  —  religiou,  the 
auspices  by  which  it 
holds  couuuimicatiou 
with  the  gods,  political 
aud  private  rights, 
lauds,  and,  iu  the  mul- 
titude of  its  clients,  a 
devoted  army  —  below 
this  sovereign  class  are 
found  men  who  are 
neither  clients  nor  \as- 
sals,  nor  members  of 
tlie  i/cntcs,  who  may 
not  enter  the  patrician 
houses  by  legal  mar- 
riage, who  lia\i'  neither 
the  paternal  authority'^ 
nor  the  right  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  or 
of  adoption,  who  do 
lint  interpose  iu  any 
affair  of  public  interest,  aud  rcnuiin  outside  tlic  political  as  they 
dwell  outside  the  actual  city,  beyond  tlic  iiomerium,  on  the 
hills  which  surround  tlu"  Palatine.  Tliese  men  are  the  plebeians. 
Ancient  inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills,  or  captives  cairied  to  Eomo, 


Mercury  found  al   1  uiuslriiiu.'     (^tjee  p.  7o.) 


'  The  tliree  trilies,  tuij  rfulr  ^v\us  r.'rc  yirivfif  (I)ionys.  vi.  141. 

'  ratria  jio/rxfas  is  deriveil  frniii  piilriciaii  inarriaiic,  by  c'liifiin-t'iiti'i  and  lln-  idi'ljeniiis 
caiiuot  contruot  such.  AVills  and  ailnplinns  Iu  be  valid  must  be  acii'iiled  by  the  cuiiic,  and  tliey 
caniKit  ('III  IT  tlipsp. 

'  Mu.f.  I'iu  Clem.,  pi.  U. 


I'lUMITIVK    OKGAXI8ATIOX.  '^ 


foreigners   attracted   to    tlu^    place    ut    retu.e,  ehents  jl.o  l.ne  l^t 
theii^^  patron.,   they  are,   as  Appius  afterwards  says  ot    th^.,   ^vltlx- 
out  auspices,    witliout    families,^   and    without    ancestors.      Bn     they 
are  free,  they  hold  property,'^  they  practice  crafts,    aiul  already  pay 
honour    to     Mercury,     the     plebeian    god     of    conm^Tce      who     ui 
time   will  enrich  some  among  them;'  they  settle  then-  disi,utes  by 
iud^^es    chosen   from    their    midst,    they    receive    no    order   but   from 
the   king,    and    they   light    in    the   ranks    of    the    Kenyan    ar.ny    to 
defend  the  fields  they  cultivate,  and  the  walls  beneath  whose  shelter 
they  have   built   theh-   huts.      Soon    we    shall    find    them   become, 
by  the  laws  of  Servius,  citizens  of  Rome. 
'      In   anticiuitv,    as   in   the  ndddle  ages,  victory    assigned     o    the 
conuueror  the  person  and  lands  of    the  conquered.     Romulus  having 
become   in   some   way  or  other,    by    conquest    or   voluntary    cession 
master    of    the    A^er    Uonumus,    was    then    enabled    to    divide     it 
equallv  among  the  families  of   the  victors.     This   primitive  division, 
attested   bv   all  writers,    established    among  the  citizens  an  equality 
of  fortune,'  the  restoration  of  which  was  several  times  attempted  by 
the    agrarian   laws.      Each    <,ens   received,    perhaps,   an    allotment    of 
twentv    inrro.    <m    the    condition    of    supplying    ten    fightmg    men 
or    on.,  'horse-soldier   for   the    army;    the    legion   was   then   formed 
of    tlure    thousand   infantry    and    three    hundred    cavalry.       I  fear 
thi.  explanation  may  seem  like  an   idea   copie.l   from  the    organisa- 
tiou    of    the    feudal    armies,    as    clientship     recalled    to    our    minds 
vassalage.       The     same     system,     h..wever,     is     found     m     Greece. 
Sparta    also    had    three   tribes   (0i-\a/)    and    thirty    curi«    {^.tal)   to 
each    of   which   were    given   three   hundred   lots   of    lands,   and   the 
members  of  which  formed  the  army  and  the  sovereign  people.     At 
Rome  itself  the  possession  of  the  soil  entailed,   like  that  of  a  fiet, 
the  obligation  of  military  service;  and  the  landless  citizen,  wranus, 
was   no  more  admitted  into  the  legions  than  the    Frank  without    a 


•  That  i.  to  sav  tliey  do  not  form  gentes,  and  tl.ey  have  not  the>.  um,<j»ium. 

=  Either  those"  ^-hich  they  had  reserved  on  the  territory  of  coinuered  ";'"«'«•."■'-• 
..«,V„«.l,  of  the  kings.  T.-0  words  express  this  separation  of  the  two  people;  the  plebeians 
n^Z  the  connMnn..  marriage  right,  with  the  patricians,  nor  the  c.n,ne,.uun,  or  r>ght 

^'  '^^rfliS;^avs  ni.  .7.  .hat  a  little  before  the  esrablishn,ent  of  the  tribuneship,  the 
dedic-aHon  of  a  tetnple  to  Mercury  took  place  at  Kome,  and  that  a  college  of  merchants  was 
estabhslied  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  god. 
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douuiiii  or  the  Loinbaid  ^xithdut  a  wur-lioi'se'  into  the  king's 
lioist.  rndor  different  aspects  many  agx^s  of  the  "world  are  alike. 
In  nature  a  small  niimbei'  of  essential  elcnnents  produces  an 
infinite  variet\-  of  creatures  ;  just  so  in  the  political  world  the 
most  diverse  social  forms  often  hide  similar  principles.  Still  it 
need  nut  bi'  concluded  from  this  that  liumanity  surges  to  and  fro 
like  the  wavi's  of  tlu'  ocean,  in  continual  ebb  and  flow;  in  that 
eternal  evolution  of  beings  and  empin's,  jjrinciples  do  not  remain 
immutable^  ;  they  are  moditied  and  di'veloped.  The  world  seems  to 
roll  in  the  same  circle,  but  this  circle  is  a  spiral  which  at  times 
rctimis  on   itself,    and  always  ends   on    a    higher  level. 

TVliat  we  ha^'e  now  been  relating  was,  according  to  tradition, 
the  work  of  the  first  king,  that  is  to  say,  of  ancient  times  ;  for 
l)opular  imagination,  wliicli  sees  cmly  gods  in  the  ])henomeua  of 
nature,  sees  only  men  in  the  great  i)hases  of  history,  and  attributes 
to  heroes,  whoso  names  it  invents  or  receives,  the  work  of  many 
generations.  For  the  Eomans,  it  was  Komidus  who  had 
divided  tile  people  into  tribes  and  curiie,  Avho  liad  created  the 
knights  and  the  senate,  established  patronage  and  jjaternal  and 
conjugal  power,  and  forbidden  nocturnal  sacrifices,  the  murder 
of  prisoners,  and  the  exjtosure  of  children,  unless  they  Avere 
deformed.'^  It  M'as  he  again  \\ho,  by  offering  an  asylum  and  hy 
setting  the  great  example  of  inviting  compiered  people  to  the 
city,  had  preveuted  Home  remaining,  like  Sjiarta  and  Athens,  a 
city  with  only  a  few  citizens,  or,  to  adoi)t  the  expression  of 
Machiavelli,  an  iimiiense  tree  without  ntots,  ready  to  fall  at  the 
least    wind.'' 

'  Luitpr.  Lei),  v..  cii]).  l".i. 

''  Uioiivs.  ii.  I."). 

^  "Sparta  and  .Villous  were  exceedingly  warlike.  Tliey  had  the  best  of  laws;  yet.  they 
never  increased  as  much  as  Home,  which  seemed  to  tje  less  well  administered,  and  governed  by 
less  perfect  laws.  Tliis  difference  can  only  come  horggme  reasons  explained  above  (the  intro- 
duction into  liome  of  the  conquered  populations,  or  the  concession  of  the  citizenship).  Rome, 
an.xious  to  increase  its  population,  could  put  :2S0,0(K)  men  luider  arms  ;  Spai'ta  and  .\thens  were 
never  able  to  e.vceed  tlie  number  of  20,000  eacli.  All  our  institutions  are  imitalinns  of  Nature, 
and  it  is  neitlier  pos.silile  nor  natural  that  a  sliplit  and  feeble  trunk  shoukl  support  heavy 
branches  ..."  The  tree  loaded  witli  branches  fliicker  tluui  the  trunk  grows  weary  of  support- 
ing them,  and  breaks  in  tlie  least  wind.''     Olacbiavelli.) 
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RELiaiON  AND  RELI&IOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

I. — The  Public  Gods. 

rST  as  tliopo  civil  institutions  which  had  belonged  to  centi-al 
vJ  Italy,  whence  the  Eomans  sprang,  were  atti'ibuted  to  Eonuilus, 
so  Nnma  has  been  looked  ni^on  as  the  author  of  the  religious 
customs  brought  from  Latium  and  the  Sabine  country.  We  know 
their  gods.  The  most  Iiououred  were  first  Janus,  tho  great 
uatii)nal  divinity,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  solemn  invocations — the  god  with  Uvo  faces,  for  he 
it  is  who  ojiens  and  shuts,  and  begins  and  ends ; ' 
Jovis  or  Jupiter,  the  god  of  light,  who  is  called 
father  and  preserver  of  all  things ;  Satm-n,  who  pro-  ^I="'''- 
tects  the  grain  sovrn  in  the  earth  ;  ^linerva,  who  warns  the 
husbandman  in  time  of  the  woi-ks  to  be  imdertaken ;  -  ^Mars,  the 
symbol  of  life  renewed  in  the  spring  time,  and  of  manly  force, 
against  which  no  obstacle  can  stand ; '  Quii-inus.  the  Sabine  god, 
who,  later  on,  being  confounded  with  Eomulus.  descends  to  the 
rank  of  a  demi-god ;  Testa,  whose  altar  marked  tlu^  centre  of 
domestic  life  in  the  house  and  of  political  life  in  the  city  ; 
Vulcan,   another    god    of    fire,    of    the    fire    which    devoTU's    and   de- 

'  According  to  Dionvs.  ffr.  IS),  Janus  is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  be  knows  the 
past  and  the  future.  This  interpretation  is  rehitively  modern.  lu  fact  Janus  must  have  been 
a  solar  deity,  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  revolution  of  tbinsrs. 

■  Minerva,  or  rather  Menerva,  is  a  name  belonging-  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  ynens 
monerc.  mejninisse ;  hence  the  transformation  of  this  agricultural  deity  into  the  goddess  of 
science  atid  art,  and  the  confounding  of  her  witli  the  Greek  Athene.  [Bretd,  Mel.  rle  mi/ffio/. 
p.  .3.5). 

'  Coins  sometimes  represent  him  by  tlie  figure  of  a  young  man  with  a  helmet  on  bis 
liead,  sometimes  mounted  on  a  chariot,  brandishing  a  lance  and  bearing  spoils.  '\\'ith  the  legend 
of  Mars  is  connected  the  much  less  clear  one  of  Anna  Perenna,  whose  festival,  as  Ovid 
desci'ilies  it,  recalls  certain  features  of  the  popular  fetes  of  modem  Rome. 
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stroys,  of  tho  fire  -\vliirh  conquers  iron  ami  foustvains  tlio  hardest 
iiK^als  to  bc'iul  t"  the  wants  of  men.  lie  early  liad  an  altar,  t]i(> 
V/i/riiiKi/,  l>el(l^^•  the  ('oiiiHlinii.  It  was  there,  according  to  tradition, 
that  lionndus  and  Tatius  met  to  conclude  peace. 

Diana    and    -Idvino    Avere    the    feminine    forms    of    Janus    and 
•Tdvis;    the  ime,   goddess  of    the   night    and    of    gloomy  woods;    the 

other,  Juno,  of  the  day 
and  of  life,  qnec^n  of 
heaven,  nidfrr  reiiinn  and 
Junct  So.^pifn,  protector  of 
matrons  who  preserved 
their  conjugal  fidelity. 
Her  sanctuary  at  Lanu- 
vium  was  faimnis ;  th(> 
jiriests  tluTC  kept  a  ser- 
l)ent,  to  \\hieh  every  year 
a  virgin  offered  a  sacred 
cake — a  dreadful  oi'deal. 
If  111'  reiused  it,  the 
niai(h'n  had  not  kept  her 
virgin  purity.  Diana,  M'ho 
was  afti'rwards  joined  with 
the  Hellenic  Artemis,  was 
also  a  kind  of  Lucina, 
whom  M'omeu  called  to 
their  aid  in  childbirth, 
^[eu  paid  her  honoiu',  as 
the  goddess  of  mysterious 
forests,  and  as  Latium 
was  covered  tlierewith,  she 


.luiiii  niii-sii 


We     have     seen     how     Sci'vius     raised 


great 


was     one      of      the 

divinities    of     the     I/itius. 

temple     to     her     on     the 


'  We  need  liardly  oliserve  tli;it  llic  Aiicicnl  Kdniaiis  Imi;;-  had,  as  represent :il ions  of  their 
g'od.'i,  notliing  but  tlie  trnnks  of  trees  rouyhly  lawn  into  shape,  or  coarse  symbols,  and  tlnit 
consequently  (lie  bn.-l.s  and  statues  here  given  arc  of  a  period  wlien  (treek  art  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  when  the  town  was  encumhered  willi  .Malms  tak.ii  \>\  llie  proconsuls  from  the 
citie<  of  Hellas  and  As^ia  Minor. 


History   of    Roue 


4:2L 


^SS^S^ 


-Jjfe^t. 


Imp.  Frailleiy. 
AMPHORA    OF    CERVETRl    (CiERE)    REPRESENTING    A    SACRIFICE 
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Aveutiue,     wliou    lie    -vvislied    to    imite    the    dcftiuies    of    liomo    to 
those  of  the    Latin   cities. 

At  a  period  of  refined  phibsophy  Phitaich  cxplaiued  that 
the  worship  of  Fortune  complemented  that  of  Destiny ;  that  tlic 
goddess  of  the  svnit  ^vings  ruled 
over  accidental  events,  whereas 
the  "Son  of  Xecessity"'  watched 
over  the  maintenance  fif  the 
luichangeable  laws  of  tlic  uni- 
verse, and  the  exeeutinu  of  the 
sovereign  decrees  pronounced  by 
the  supreme  God ;  it  was  the 
opposition  of  the  contingent  and 
the  necessary,  of  the  domain 
wherein  human  liberty  can  lie 
exercised,  and  that  therein 
divine  providence  rules.  The 
Romans  did  not  philosophise  so 
deeply  ;  but  they  had  a  confuscnl 
idea  that  everything  in  life  did 
not  obey  inevitable  laws,  and 
according  to  their  custom  th(-y 
liad  created  a  divinity  correspond- 
ing to  this  feeling — Forfi/iKi,  an 
old  Italian  deity,  whom  Servins 
was  supposed  to  liaA"e  intro- 
duced into  Eome,  and  who  had 
certainly  come  there  in  an 
isolated  May.  She  was  held  in 
great  honour  at  Prteneste  and 
counts  more  worshippers  than  the  great  gods  of  the  Capitol'.  The 
common  people  and  slaves  held  a  yearly  festival,  on  the  '24th 
of   June,    in    honour   of    hcv    A\ho  could   Ix^stow   libertv    and    riches, 


^miT'i^^ 


Fcirluna  (statue  in  the  Vatican). 


at    Antium.'-    and     in     time    she 


'  Plutarcli  {>/(■  Frif,,),  says  that  in  Platu'.s  lii'piib/ic  Destiny  is  the  wnnl  of  llie  Virgin 
Lachesis,  dauffhtei-  of  'AfdyKii,  Necessity. 

^The  xoi-fpsoi  Pra-neste.  so  famous  tlirougliout  Italy,  were  little  .stick.s,  whicli  wei-e  ilrawn 
by  a  child,  as  the  numbers  of  a  lottery  are  still  drawn  at  Rome. 

"  .\ccordini;-  In  Pliny  l.Vr/C.  Hi.-f.  ii.  .->)     Fortune  was  the  qreat  diyinity  of  his  time. 
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and  in  tlioir  prayers  they  joined  the  name  of  Servius  with 
tliat  oi  the  good  goddess  wlio  fi'om  an  adventnrer  had  made 
him  a  king.  "  ^Mien  she  entered  Eome,"  says  Phitareh,'  ''she 
fohhxl  her  -wings  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  remain  there," 
and  in  faet  she  is  still  there.  The  Eomau  of  the  jn-esent 
day  belieyes  as  firmly  in  ehanee  as  the  liomau  of  bygone  ages. 
Innumerable  were  her  titles,  and  eonseqnently  her  temples ; 
for  as  eyery    epithet    bestowed   on   her   expressed   a  special   kind  of 


Tetrastyle  Temple  of  t'oituiia  (virilisj.^ 

fayonr  expected  fmni  her,  tliere  sec'incd  to  be  as  many  goddesses 
of  fortune  as  tliere  were  motiyes  for  making  supplication  to  Chance. 
The  Eomans  thus  diyided  the  deity  according  to  the  functions 
which  they  meant  it  to  fulfil ;  and  all  their  gods  had  seyeral 
diffei'ent  phases,  as  though  this  people  were  incapable  of  con- 
templating  a    diyine   being    iu  its    grandeur   and    serenity. 

Women  eyen  desired  to  haye  their  goddess  of  Fortune,  Furfiina 
mnliehrk,  to  whom  the  matrons  whose  tears  oy(M'came  Coriolanus 
erected    a    temple.       They    consecrated    another    to     Furluna     ririlh, 

'  Be  Fort.  Rom.,  4. 

°  .\  tetrastyle  temple  of  tlie  last  days  of  the  Republic,  llie  base  of  wliich  is  still  suiToimded 
by  the  anoient  pavement  of  the  Palatine  way.  It  is  situated  near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (p.  .31 ) 
and  a  house  made  entirely  of  the  ancient  ruins.     See  Vii'yyliomc,  p.  162. 
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whicli  had  at  first  a  vevv  moral  fimctiou,  that  of  preserviug  to 
wives  the  affection  of  theu-  husbauds,  but  which  ciids  by  beiug 
only  the  goddess  of  every  kind  of  feuiimu(>  coquetry.  This 
temple  still  exists,  and  with  good  reason,  since  the  goddess  has 
not  ceased   to   reign. 

The  gods  of  the  lower  world,  Tellus,  Terra-^Iater,  Ceres, 
Dis-Flxter,  etc.,  caused 
the  seed  to  germinate 
in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
earth,  and  kept  guard 
over  the  dead.  Those  of 
the  sea,  so  numerous 
among  the  Greeks,  who 
passed  half  their  lives 
upon  the  waters,  could 
not  possess  much  credit 
with  a  people  who  had 
no  tieet.  But  in  the 
middle  region  dwelt  the 
deities  of  the  earth,  Jledi- 


oxiDiti,'    uods    of  the    field 


''V 


and  forests,  of  the  har- 
vest and  vintage,  of  the 
springs  and  rivers,  gods 
more  popular  and  more 
honom-ed  than  the  great 
gods  who  lived  far  away. 
There  Eona  Uea  reigned, 
or  Maia,  the  earth  which 
produces  all  things  neces- 
sary    to     life,     and     who 

was  therefore  called  the  Great  Mother,  Muter  Mafjna'- \  Saturn, 
"the  Good  ^ower,"  Faunus,  Sylvanus,  and  Pales,  gods  of  the 
woods  and  meadows,  who  protected  the  farm,  the  poultry  yard, 
and  the  garden  established  in  some  forest  clearing,  and  who 
di'ove    away    the   wolf   and   fatal    diseases. 


Faun  of  Praxiteles.  • 


'  Pkutus,  C'ktelluiia  II.  i  4").    ^^,^^  Miicrobius,  Sat.  I.  xii.  liO. 

^  Ancieut  copy  of  the  Faun  uf  I'laxitelfS.  in  tlie  Capitoliiie  Museum. 
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Feroiiia.- 


Tu   iiucicut    times    Italy   was,    as    it    still    is,    the    country    of 

large   ]iastures,    aud    the    Eoinau    C'ainpagua    still    keeps    its    tieree 

sliei)liercls,    whose   sports    ouly  Yergil  was  willing 

to    depict.     Their   great  festiA'al,   the  I'ulHin,   was 

celehrated    on    the     day     of    the     foundation     of 

Rome,     Ajn-il     21st,      and     the     royal      hill      of 

Rdmnlus     bore     the     name     of     their     divinity.' 

liuuiina,     the    foster    mother,    Avatclu'd    tiver    the 

suckling    of    young    cattl(>  :     hence    the    name    of 
To  the  Great  Mothers.  . 

the  Euminal  fig-tree,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  the  wolf  had  suckled  tlu'  t\\ins.  IJubigo  preserved  the 
wheat  from  mildew,  ^'ertunnuis  and  Pomona  caused 
the  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  orchard.  The  goddess  of 
flowers,  of  joy,  and  of  all  the  charms  of  nature, 
Ferouia,  appears  less  prodigal  of  useful  favours,  yet 
she  was  held  in  so  great  honour  that  Hannibal 
found  a  rich  treasiire  to  carry  off  from  her  temple 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Soract(\     Ijater    on  Flora   and  Venus    enter    into 

severe    compel iticm    Avith    her. 

Liber,  the  genius  Avho  has  the  modest 
duty  of  ensuring  abiuulanee  on  the  tables 
of  his  worshippers,  also  inherits  the  rich 
legend  of  the  Thcban  Dionysos  and  the 
Bacchus  of  India ;  just  as  llerculus,  the 
guardian  of  the  enclosure,  becomes  the  glorious 
son  of  Jn]nter  and  Alcmena  [Ilerach^s],  when 
llie  Ho(]d  c)f  (Jrcek  poetry  has  fertilised  the  soil  of  Italian 
mythology." 

Above  the  nauides,  nymphs  and  all  the  genii  of  the  waler, 
rose  Father  Tiberin\is,  the  mighly  river  that  refused  to  be 
fettered     with     a     stone     bridge,     and     long    permitted     above     his 

'  Palatine,  from  Pales,  ii  word  wliicli  is  ilsrlf  iltiivnl  fi-oiii  the  root  pn,  wliicli  formed  llie 
verbs  signifying  "to  pas(iire''in  (ircek,  Latin  ami  Freueli. 

^  Tlii.i  coin  was  struclc  intlietime  of  Angnstiis  by  tlir  nioin'liiiT  tiiliuiic  Petroniiis  'I'lU'iii- 
lianus,  wlio  ba.s  not  bestowed  beauty  on  tlie  goddess  Ferouia.  But  Itoman  artists,  even  in  tlie 
time  when  they  were  most  mider  the  influence  of  Greek  art,  did  not  seek  their  goddesses  in 
lieaven  ;  they  took  them  from  the  Roman  Campagua.  'Die  >[ini'v\a  of  llic  uinguilieent  ehesf  of 
Prseneste,  called  the  Ficorini,  looks  like  a  confadina. 

'  The  first  mention  of  the  worship  of  Heracles,  or  Hercules,  at  Rome  is  made  Ijy  Livy 
(v.  1.3),  in  connection  witli  the  Iccfiatcniuim  of  the  year  418  J!.C. 


Tlie  Tiber. 
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waves  iKiug'ht  but  the  Pons  Sublivius,  built  of  woucl,  without  a 
single  ijieet'  of  iron.  Moreover,  in  order  to  avert  tlie  anger  of 
the  gods,  the  pontiffs  had  undertaken  the  eonstruetion  cif  it 
themselves,  and  they  dii-ected  all  repairs,  which  were  only  exe- 
cuted amid  religious  ceremonies.  In  the  distant  ages  the  Tiber 
had  exacted  human  victims  :  he  was  now  content  M'ith  twenty- 
four-  maunikins  of  osier,  which  the  vestals  yearly  (on  the  loth 
of  May)  cast  from  the  top  of  the  Sublician  bridge  into  his  stream. 

To  all  these  gods  the  name  of  father  was  gi\en,  mIucIi  would 
have  made  a  friend  of  Horace  smile,  \m\  which  in  ancient  Latiuni 
was  the  most  august  title  for  men  and  gods.  Eros,  who  pLu's  so 
high  a  part  in  the  Thcogowj  of  Hesiod  as  the  harmonious  arranger 
of  the  elements  of  chaos,  and  excites  sweet  feelings  in  men  and 
gods,  has  no  place  in  the  Eoman  religion  of  the  early  ages. 
These  gods  arc  united  in  pairs,  Saturn  and  Lua,  (iuirinus  and 
Ilora,  Mars  and  Nerio ;  but  the  son  of  Aplu-odito  is  not  yet 
am  ling  them.  These  loveless  and  childless  couples  represent  in 
their  severity  the  Latino-Sabine  family,  which  granted  no  place 
at    the    hearth  but  to  the  matron  and  her  rough  husband. 

The  innumerable  gods  of  the  Indigitanioifa,  that  is,  Avhose 
names  were  written  on  the  registers  of  the  pontiffs,  formed  a 
chiss  ai:)art.  They  had  the  singidar  character  of  presiding  over 
every  action  of  life,  even  the  very  lowest,  from  birth  to  death, 
— over  all  the  needs  of  mankind,  food,  clothing,  lodging ;  (i\er  all 
his  works,  etc.,  but  in  such  wise  that  each  of  them  supplied  only 
one  of  these  needs.  They  are  only  kno-wai  by  the  epithet  which 
designates  their  duty.'  The  need  satisfied  or  the  act  accomplished, 
ud  further  prayer  is  adcb-essed  td  them,  and  they  seem  as  if  they 
no  longer  existed.  Some  busy  themseh'es  about  conception  or 
pregnancy ;  others  about  child-birth  ;  some  watch  over  the  suckling 
(if  the  child;  some  make  it  utter  its  first  cry,  and  so  on  for  the 
whole    of   life.       Strange   illusion  of    man,    to    adore   the  conceptions 

'  See,  in  S.  Avigiistine  (7>e  Civ.  Dei.  vi.  9  and  10),  all  the  employments  of  these  gods, 
the  enumeration  of  which  he  concludes  with  these  eloquent  words :  omnem  istam  if/nobilem 
deornm  turbam  qunm  lonyo  teoo  superstifi-i  cjni/exsit.  Cf.  Maury,  Jielif/ion.i  ile  rriiitir/idfe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1:236.  [The  same  sort  of  feelinij  is  seen  iu  those  curious  early  Latin  hymns,  chiefly  of 
Cell  ie  orifi-in,  which  are  called  £o;vVcc,  and  consist  in  invocations  to  protect  every  spot  in  the 
body,  even  the  most  minute  and  ignoble.  There  are  several  specimens  in  Mone's  Hymni  Lat. 
yied.  yEoi. — iW.] 
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of  his  own  mind  I  But  this  j)0(»ph\  possessed  of  such  terribh' 
energy,  ^\"ho  kuew  nought  of  dreamy  coutenipUitions  or  niystie 
orders,  these  men  of  action  and  perseverance,  couhl  do  nothing 
ah)ue.  Whether  it  was  a  (piestion  of  private  or  public  interest, 
the  Eoniau  must  have  a  god  at  hand.  There  was  another  re- 
markabh'  characteristic ;  the  Greeks  hehl  their  political  assemblies 
in   the  theatre,    tlie   senate  of  Kome  deliberated  in   temples. 


II. — The  Domestic  Gods. 


Some  of  these  divinities,  who  may  be  called  official,  and  who 
had  temples,  priests,  and  a  public  worship  with  the  homage  of 
the  crowd,  were  moreover  honoured  in  a  special  manner  among 
the  ffeiifcx,  xKi-rit  (jcntilttiK.  Each  of  the  great  families  had  its 
tutelar  deity,  as  tlie  corporations  of  the  middle  ages  selected  a 
patron  in  heaven,  and  this  worship  unitt'd  closely  all  the  members 
of  the  //('/< y.  To  naiounce  this  was  to  i)erisli ;  the  //r'«s-  did  not 
survive  the  abandonment  of  its  ancient  altar.  Livy  tells  hoAv  the 
Potitii,  having  given  over  to  the  Stati'  the  worship  of  Hercules, 
Avhich  was  peculiar  to  their  clan,  all  died  within  the  year.' 

Each  household,  liowever  poor,  luul  also  its  domestic  gods, 
modest  and  humble,  some  even  invisible,  as 
the  Genii  and  the  Manes ;  others  the  Penates 
and  Lares,  represented  by  shapeless  earthen- 
ware figures  roughly  moulded  and  baked  in  the 
oven,  but  as  liighly  honoured  as  the  holy  pic- 
tiu'es  of  the  Itussian  pt'asant.  They  are  scarce 
distinguishable  from  the  latter,  for  they  all 
rcprcsentt'd,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  clear, 
tlie  idea  of  supernatural  protectors,  who  from 
the  invisible  world  continued  to  watch  over 
the  house  Avhero  they  had  dwelt.  (_)ur  [Catholic] 
guardian  angels  and  tutelar  saints  are  echoes  of  these  ancient 
Penates  and  good  Genii. 

'    ix.  I'll. 

"  The  domestic  altars  were  sometimes  very  i-ninU,  lil<e  tlie   Peiiatfs  tlieuisihetr.     Tlie  uiie 
we  give  ia  only  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  it.'?  real  size. 


Domestic  Altar. 
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So 


I.ct  lis  tirst  (lisjiose  of  tli(^  niiinberless  croMcl  of  Geuii. 
That  !>trau,u;e  doctriiK'  is  well  known  Avliifh  makes  men,  and  even 
gods,  of  a  double  nature,  and  gives  each  in  his  life-time  two 
existences,    one    of    which    continues    aftcn-    death.'      The    (ieuii    pre- 


The  Liiivs.- 


sided  over  all  the  i)henomena  of  physical  and  moral  life.  Xothiug 
took  place  without  tliem,  and  tlu^  favour  or  enmity  reached  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  city,  even  the  whole  nation. 


'  See  p.  cxxxvi. — SiiO  terra  cenxcbaiit  rrli'/innn  ritrnn  (i;/i  >n'irfni>nim  (Cio.   Tusc.  i.  16). 

-  Lai'ps  taken  from  the  < 'umpiinii  Museum,  and  comparatively  modern.  These  statuettes, 
so  full  of  pretentious  affectation,  were  certahily  not  honoured  with  the  same  strong  faith 
accorded  to  the  shapeless  fetishes  of  ancient  days.  The  Penates,  who  ensured  joy  and 
abundance  to  the  house,  were  in  late  days  represented  in  a  joyous  attitude,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  drinking  liom  and  in  the  other  a  dish. 
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The  Penates,  or  gods  of  the  interior,  whom  Vergil  o;ills 
paternal  gods,^  were  the  spii-its  of  the  house,  in  wliicli  they 
provided  abundance,  penus.  With  the  Lares  or  Lords,  the  si)irits 
(if  ancestors,  -n-ere  connected  all  endearing  and  sweet  memories. 
The  Lares  shared  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  family,  and  M-erc 
associated  Avith  its  good  or  evil  fortune.  In  every  iVstival 
they  took  part,  on  all  happy  occasions  they  were  crowned  with 
flowers  or  foliage,  and  the  young  man,  when  he  took  the  tiKja 
?'in'h's,  consecrated  to  them  the  bulhi  which  he  had  -worn.  Xo 
meal  was  eaten  -without  a  portion  being  set  apart  for  them, 
a  kind  of  communion  with  the  gods  which  in  grave  cireum stances 
was  performed  by  the  whole  city,  when  she  invited  all  her 
guardian    deities   to    the    solemn  feast  of   the  lectisicrniio)). 

At  an  epocli  already  sceptical  Plautus  introduces  on  the  stage 
a  family  Lar,  '  who  explains  to  the  spectators  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  plays.  "  I  am  the  Lar  of  this  house.  For  many  a  year  I 
have  had  the  keeping  of  it,  and  I  watch  over  it  from  father  te 
son.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  holder  confided  a  treasure 
to  me  with  many  supplications,  and  secretly  hid  it  under  the 
hearth,  asking  me  to  preserve  it.  He  was  a  miser,  and  he 
departed  without  sjieakiug  to  his  son  about  it.  "When  he  was 
dead,  I  carefully  observed  his  son  to  see  if  I  shovdd  receive 
moi-e  honour  from  him  than  from  his  father.  I  soon  found  that 
he  diminished  still  more  the  expenses  which  concerned  me.  I 
liiuiished  liim  for  it,  and  he  never  knew  of  the  secret  lioard.  His 
son  resembles  him,  but  liis  daughter  never  misses  a  day  in  offer- 
ing me  incense,  wine  and  prayers  ;  so  I  will  lead  her  to  discover 
the    treasure."  ^ 

Take  away  the  disrespectful  handling  of  the  poet,  wlio  makes 
the  familiar  Lar  a  piece  of  theatrical  machinery,  ;in(l  you  will 
find  the  god  whose  worshij)  was  the  consolation  and  liojie  of  many 
a  generation. 

With  the  worship  of  the  Lares  was  associatetl  that  of  the 
domestic  fire,   and  it   may  be  said  that  the   two  corner-stones  which 


'  Macrobius  (Sai.  Ill,  iv.  G  ami  8)  calls  I Iw.'  Penates  the  peculiar  g-ods  fpf  (lie  rmiiiaiis: 
ilix  Itumanorum  prupriix.  .  .  .  per  yuos  jicnitux  "jiiramu.f,  pc'  y«  «  linhftnu..'  rurjiiis.  per 
i/uoi  ratiiitiem  animi  poysuk-mu''. 

"   I'r  iliii'iic  (if  \\\c  Aululiiriii. 
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uplu'ld  riuiuau  society  were  the  hearthstone  ami  the  tombstone. 
The  family  was  formed  around  the  one,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sad 
separation,  it  continued  around  the  other.  He  who  had  no 
Penates  wandered  ab(iut  in  life  as  he  who  had  no  tomb  wandered 
in  death ;  and  the  hearth 
is  a  sacred  place.  On 
the -kalends,  the  ides,  the 
nones,  on  all  feast  days, 
a  crown  of  flowers  is 
hung  there,-  and  on  en- 
tering the  house  the  father 
salutes,  first  of  all,  th(> 
Lares   of   the   heai'th  '. 

Great  Yesta  reigns 
over  the  public  hearth, 
"a      living      flame      that  i.l'.uiia. 

neither  gives  nor  receives 
any  germ  of  life,"  *  consequently  an  eternal  virgin,  who  can  have 
none  but  virgins  for  companions.  Each  house  also  possesses  a 
domestic  Testa.  The  hearth  is  her  altar,  and  the  fire  which 
burns  there  is  a  gcd ;  the  god  who  sustains  life  in  th(^  house, 
as  the  sun  docs  in  nature,  who  bakes  the  bread,  makes  the  tools, 
and  aids  in  all  kinds  of  work  ;  but  the  god  who  purifies,  too ; 
who  is  never  soiled ;  who  receives  sacrifices  and  bears  to  the 
other  deities  the  prayers  of  mortals,  when  the  flame,  quickened 
by  oil,  incense  and  the  fat  of  victims,  blazes  up  and  darts 
torwards   heaven. 

"  0  Hearth,"  says  an  Orphic  hymn,  "  thou  who  art  ever 
young  and  beauteous,  make  us  always  happy  I  Thou  who  dost 
nourish,  receive  in  good  part  our  offerings,  and  give  us  in  return 
happiness    and    healtli."     Witli    less    of   religious  fervoiu-,    but    with 


2.  Young-  Roman  wear- 
iii"-  the  Bulla.' 


'  Xo.  1  represents  the  n-olden  bulla,  wiflinut  ornamentation,  except  on  the  clapper-ring. 
Xo.  2  shows  a  statue  from  the  I.ouvre,  representing  a  young  Roman  clad  in  \\k  pra-tciia,  and 
wearing  the  bulla.  The  poor  wore  leather  ones,  but  all  had  them,  for  the  bulla  was  supposed  lo 
po-ssess  the  power  of  averting  evil. 

=  Cato,  de  Re  nuit..  143. 

''  Ibid.,  -2. 

'     .     .     .      Vii-am /lammam     .     .     .     qiKe  xcmiiin  nulla  romitfit  tier  rajiit. 

(,t)vid,  Fa^f.,  vi.  2U1-94) 
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au  emotiou  which  gives  an  idea  of  this  t>tenial  worship  of  tlie 
hearth,  Cieei'O  says,  later  on  :  "  Here  is  my  reHyiou,  here  my 
raee  and  the  traces  of  my  fathers.  I  find  in  this  plaee  an  indetin- 
ahh"  eharm,  which  jienetrates  my  heart  and  entlirals  my  senses." 
And  we  of  modcTii  times  still  say  similar  things  when  we  retnni 
t(i    our    paternal   Inearth. 


II. — The  Manes. 

The    sonls   of    the  dead,    or   Lrnmres,  were   of  twe   kinds,  those 
of   the    wicked,    the    Larva',    and    those   of    the    good,   the    3Ian(>s. 

The  Manes,  '  the  pure  beings,'  were  the  dead  purified  by 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  become  the  protectors  of  those  Avhoui 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  life.  At  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the 
dead  was  not  thought  to  be  altogether  dead.  He  had  his  place 
of  abode  like  the  living  ;  his  hearth  was  in  the  tomb.  There  he 
liegan  a  second  life,  sad  but  calm,  if  the  funeral  rites  had  been 
accomplisluMl  ;  fretful  and  unhappy  when  funeral  honours  had  not 
lieen  paid  him.  S(>-]iarated  from  his  mortal  remains,  the  human 
being  did  not  quit  the  earth  to  ascend  into  ethereal  sj^hercs,  or 
to  descend  into  the  lower  regions.  Invisible,  but  ever  present, 
lie  remained  near  those  he  liad  loved,  inspiring  tliem  with  wise 
tlioughts,  ])rotectiug  their  abode  and  their  fortune,  on  tlie  con- 
dition, however,  that  the  living  should  render  to  the  dead  the 
worship  due  to  ancestors.  Originally  these  rites  were  cruel,  at 
least  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ceremtmies,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  IManes  loved  lilood.  On  the  tomb  of  a  king  or  hero 
they  iiumolated  his  wife,  liis  slaves,  his  war-lna-se  or  captives  ; 
and  from  this  custom  came  the  combats  of  gladiators,  which  were 
at  first,  as  was  the  Spanish  aatu-da-Je,  an  act  of  devotion.  But 
on  anniver.-iaries  the  Planes  were  .satisfied  if  the  relations  came 
to  deck  the  tomb  with  wreaths  of  foliage,  as  Ave  place  flowers- 
thereon,  and  to  deposit  cakes  of  honey  and  meal,  to  make  liba- 
tions of  wine,  milk,  '  and  the  blood  of  some  unpretending  victim. 
Tliey    Avere    in'esent    in    invi-ilile    form    at     these     i)ious     ceremonies, 

'  Ovid,  I'a't.,  ii.  •").'57.  si'q. 


y 
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bn><ti 


rain. 


Avhu 


and  took  their  part  of  the  offeriiio-.s.'  A  groat  uuiiilK'r  ot  bas- 
reliefs  and  paiutiugs  represent  the  dead  engaged  in  their  *  Ely- 
siau  repasts.'  lAician,  Avho  langhs  at  everything,  ridicnles  this 
apjjetite  of  the  (U'ad  ;  -'  and,  in  faet,  in  his  tinu',  nay  even  long 
before  him,  there  Avere  miserable  wretches,  the 
played  the  part  of  the  dead,  by  carrying  a^^'ay 
in  .the  night  the  food  deposited  on  the  tombs. 
Bnt  pions  people  believed  that  the  benevolence 
of  tlie  ]Mani's  was  seciu'ed  by  these  offerings, 
and  that  to  forget  them  was  to  expose  oneself 
to  their  anger.  Wandering  then  in  the  silent 
night,  they  came  to  terrify  the  living,  or  to  cast 
disease  on  tht^  flock,  barrenness  t»n  the  land.^ 
Thns    even    at    a   tinu-    when  the    credit   of    Jnpiter 


luul    fallen     verv    low     Cicero    wroti 


Render    to 


Adoration  before  a 
lomb."     (See  p.  tlO). 

cross   on    pass- 


tlie   Manes    what    is    dm'    to   tlicm,    and    Imld    them 

for    divine    beings,    for    onr    ancestors    would    that 

those    wlio  had    ipiitted   this   life  shonld    be    of    the 

nuudjer   of   the   gods?'"'   We   make   the  sign   of   the 

ing  near  a  tomb.     The  Eoman  said  to  the   dead,   '  Sleep  in    peace,' 

or     else,      '  ]5e    propitious    to    us,'    and    lie    sainted   with   the    same 

gi'sture   of  adoration  that   he   used    in   worsliipping  the  gods.      Even 

wIu'U    a    family    was  obliged    to    sell  the   field  in    which    its    funeral 

\anlt   A\'as    placed,   ilie    law   reserved   a    right    of    passage    tliat    tlu'V 

might   go    to    perform     the    sacred    rites    there.'      On    the    return    of 


'  A'aiTo,  '/('  Liiii/  .  L((t.  vi  l•'^  The  custom  of  tlie  funeral  feasl  on  the  day  of  tlie  obsequies 
is  preserved  in  our  provinces.  In  my  childhood  it  still  existed.  e\en  in  Paris;  but  it  is  no 
longer  more  tluin  an  act  of  politeness  tiiwinds  the  guests,  and  none  of  the  religious  idea  vvhicli 
the  ancients  altaclud  tn  it  now  remains. 

-  De  Lurtii,  '.). 

''  Plautns,  i'««r/.  ]..  iii..  lL'7. 

'  ...      TiK-iftr     .     .     .     tempurc  iioctU 

I'enjiir   ri/is   »y7>/.v.   Liifinsipii-  uliilu-isc  per  fii/riis 

(0\id,  Fast.,  ii.,  ■'i.')!'.) 

'  Cic,  (Ic  Li'</.,  ii.,  !l  and  l':.'  .  .  .  Majores  eon,  qui  r.r  hue  vita  mir/ras.^f')it,  in  (Jeonnn 
numero  esse  iuhm/>ent.  We  must  call  to  mind  this  Ijelief,  .so  persisteiU  among  the  Komair-^. 
when  we  see  the  emperors  declared  diii. 

"  Talien  fmni  a  paiuied  va.'ip.  im  wliicli  Ore.stes  is  represented  approacliing  the  tomb  nf 
Agamennion. 

'  Dig.  .wiii.  1,  (i.  Thc-^e  rites  of  the  tomb  are  found  as  far  as  the  extreme  east.  Among 
th.e  Aiinandtes,  children  iuheiit  thepioperty  of  theirfather  in  equal  portions,  except  the  eldest, 
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the  Fcrulia,  tho  \-d^t  day  of  the  festival  of  tlio  dead,  tlioi-e  was 
celebrated  iu  each  lunisc  tho  Cdr/sf/a;  a  feast  in  which  all  the 
relati\cs  took  part.  Then  they  recalled  the  glorious  uieniories  of 
the  family ;  together  they  worshipiDed  the  Lares,  the  protectors 
of  tlie  i)aterual  roof,  and  tlicy  sci)aratcd  witli  mutual  wishes  for 
l)rosperity.  '  At  this  fraternal  bancpiet,'  says  Ovid,  '  Concord 
always   came    to    take    a   seat.'  ^ 

This    religion    of    death    is    at   once   the   most    ancient  and    the 
most  touching ;    it  established  a  bond  between  the  past .  generations 


Gesture  of  adoration. - 


Gesture  of  aJorati(iU.' 


and  those  which  sui'vived  them.  The  soul  of  the  aucestors  Mas  the 
soul  of  the  famil}',  and  there  was  in  this  tirm  belief  a  great 
princi2)le  of  social  conservatism. 

])Ut  let  us  take  notice  that  this  festival  of  the  dead  differed 
essentially  from  ours,  which  is  a  beautiful  idea  of  universal  charity 
continued  beyond  llic  tmnb  ;  a  jtrayer  offered  by  all  for  all. 
Among  the  liomans  the  worship  of  the  dead  was  essentially 
domestic;  near  relatives  alon<'  were  entitled  to  make  the  offerings, 
and  no  stranger  had  the  riglit  to  be  jn-esent  at  the  funeral  rej)asl. 
the  pious   representation   of  the  bancpu'ts  of  the  Elysian  life,   which 


wlio  holds  an  extra  portion  in  order  to  kci'p  up  lln>  tombs  of  liis  ancestors.  (Ch.  Lemirc, 
( 'orhliifhine  franc,  1877. 

'   Concordia  fertttr     ....     ademe  iI'a.tt.\\A}Z\.) 

''  lia.s-relief  from  llir  Louvre. 

'  Talien  from  a  paintin;>-  on  a  (ircck  vase.  A  younf^-  (iriM'k  woiiuiii  .-uid  vouiif;-  man 
saluling  a  Hermes.  Topul  llic  riprlit  liiuiil  iqi  in  tin;  muulh  issiill.i  ini^ilr  .j|'  saliilaliun  in  the 
I'asl   and  sometimes  even  with   us. 


c^\ 


All  Ely.siaii  IJepast.     (See  note  i..  p.  US.) 
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wore  the  only  joy  the  Roiium  aud  (xreek  could  iiiiagiue  for  their 
dead.'  The  iium,  then,  who  died  -nithout  leaving  a  family  behind 
him  lacked  tho^e  honours  which  ^Yel•v  necessary  to  the  repose 
and  cousiilation  of  the  di'ad.  In  order  to  avoid  this  uiisfortune, 
the  childless  Koman.  in  default  of  a  natural  family,  created  for 
himself  a  legal  family,  aud  to  religious  belief  must  be  attributed 
the  importance  of  that  civil  custom  of  adoption,  as  frequent  at 
Eome  as  it  is  ran-  with  tis.  The  fimeral  colleges  under  the 
Empire  are  another  means  of  providing  oneself  wiJ^h  relati\es  who 
may  acconqjlish  the  rites  necessary  to  this  second  life  in  the 
tomb. 

The  Liiri'U',  the  messengers  of  the  gloomy  abode,  broiight 
the  living  nnlucky  dreams,  thi'eatening  visions,  and  terrible 
apparitions ;  they  were  the  phantoms  that  peopled  the  night  aud 
whose  anger  people  sought  to  deprecate  by  throwing  black  beans 
over  the  shoulder,  or  by  sticking  a  bronze  vessel.  All  Avere  not 
so  easy  to  exorcise,  and  about  some  of  them  there  crrculated 
dreadful  stories,  which  sti'engthened  the 
belief  in  exi\  Genii.  "  Flysses, "  say 
Pansanias  and  Strabo,  "having  stopped 
at  Temesa  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium, 
one  of  his  companions,  Polites,  outraged 
a  maiden,  and  was  stoned  by  the  iu- 
habitants.  Uly.sses  did  nothing  to  avenge  tliis  murder  and  appease 
the  manes  of  the  hero,  so  the  spectre  of  Polites  retiu'ned  every 
night  to  spread  terror  and  death  among  the  people  of  Temesa. 
In  order  to  escape  his  angei'  they  Avere  about  to  abandon  their 
town,  Avheu  the  pythoness  revealed  to  them  that  they  would 
appease  the  hero  if  they  built  a  sanctuary  td  him,  and  yearly 
offered  to  him  the  most  beautiful  among  theii'  daughters.  The 
slu'ine  was  raised  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  wood  of  wild  olives, 
aud     the     fearful     sacrifice    was     performed,     till    the    day    when    a 


Teme:-a  of  Biuttiiiui.- 


'  Tile  eugraviug  on  page  Dl  represent.-;  tliepaiulings  on  a  tomb  at  Tarqiiinii  (C'orneto.)  In 
tlie  foregTOimd  an  Elvsian  repast  ;  ou  the  two  side  pieces,  persons  dancing,  doubtless  the  initiated 
celebrating  some  rite  of  Bacchus  in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  wood.  On  the  two  sides  of  tlie  door  of 
the  tomb,  two  horsemen  and  some  tigers  or  panthers,  probably  in  memory  of  the  funeral  games. 
(Atlax  du  Bull.  arch.  1831,  pi.  xxsii.      For  the  description,  see  Annalea,  vol.  iii.  p.  Z'l'y  *■«/. ) 

■^  The  three  first  letters  of  the  name  of  the  towii,  and  a  helmet ;  ou  the  reverse  a  tripod, 
two  gi-eaves  :  silver  coin. 
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funiniis  iitlik'to  uf  Lucri,  uauu'il  Eutliymos,  oiitLTed  the  tnnpk', 
saw  the  inaick'U,  aud  touched  with  eumpat^siou  aud  luve,  rosohcd 
to  tight  tlie  domou  ou  the  followiug  night.  He  conquered,  dii)\e 
him  out  of  the  territory,  and  obligi'd  him  to  cast  himself  into 
tlie  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea.  After  that  time,  never  did  the  fatal 
spi,'etve  re-appear,  but  there  long  existed  the  proverb,  '  JieAvare  the 
hero  : "" 


IV. — Naturalism  of  the  Eoman  Eelkuox  and  Fokaial  Devotion. 


There  is  a  poetry  in  the  pious  ceremonies  performed  near  the 
hearth  and  aroiuid  the  tombs.  Poetry  of  another  kind,  too,  is  found 
iu  the  Avorshii)  of  the 
sacred  gi'oves.  The 
Apemiines  were  then 
covered  with  those  im- 
mense forests  whose 
sihmce  and  mystery  long 
inspired  a  religious  ter- 
ror. To  find  protection 
amid  these  imknown 
and,  consecpiently,  so 
much  the  more  dreaded 
dangers,  men  consecra- 
ted   in    some    glade    a 

group  of  trees,  wliich  henceforth  became  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
Sometimes  a  single  tree  \\liich  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
(II'  whose  crest  tojjped  the  whole  forest,  and  which  allowed  nothing 
to  grow  beneath  the  dejiths  of  its  shadow,  became  a  divine  being. 
In  456  B.C.  three  ambassadors  from  Eome  came  to  demand  of 
the    iEqui    the    fulfilment    of    a   treaty.       The    chief,    seated   under 


ISacri'd  Tree." 


>  Pausanias,  VI.  vi.  7-11;  iStralio,  vi.  -p.  !'•");  Suiilas,  s.  v.  V-vOviioq;  .Elianus,  Hist. 
r«;-.,  viii.  18.  See,  iu  the  reiyn  of  Tiljerius,  the  slurv  of  the  matmn  delivered  by  the  priests 
of  Isis  to  the  god  Anubis. 

'^  r?as-relief  in  the  Louvre,  f'vmbals  are  huufr  on  tlie  branches  of  the  sacred  tree ;  behind 
it  stands  the  altar,  on  which  a  ram,  wliich  a  child  leads,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed ;  behind,  a 
veiled  priestess  and  the  Hiite-player,  necessary  in  all  sacrifices.  I?<'hind  the  altar  a  second 
woman,  bearing.'  otTerings  ou  her  head.     The  worship  of  sacred  trees  still  e.vists  in  many  places. 
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an  immense  oak,  answered  them  derisively :  '  Address  youi'selves 
to  this  tree;  I  have  other  business  than  listening  to  you.'  'Good,' 
cried  one  of  the  Eomaus,  "let  this  sacred  oak,  and  the  god,  who- 
soever he  be,  who  dwells  therein,  know  that  you  have  violated 
yoiu-  promised  faith ;  may  they  lend  a  favom-able  ear  to  our 
complaint  and    aid    us   in   the  fight." 

Vergil  and  Lucan  saw  the  remains  of  this  old  natm-alism  still 
in  existence.  They  speak  of  trees  held  in  veneration,  of  the  olive 
tree  of  Faimus,  whereon  sailors,  when  they  came  back  from  a 
dangerous  voyage,  suspended  their  ex-voto,  and  of  the  ancient  oak 
that  stretches  towards  heaven  its  withered  arms,  yet  ever  bears 
the  remains  of  victims  offered  by  the  people,  and  the  sacred  gifts  of 
the  chiefs.  Though  around  it  there  spreads  the  stiu'dy  green 
forest,   it  alone  is  honoured. 

"  Exmias  populi  ....  sacrataque  gestaus 

Dona  ducum 

Sola  tamen  eolitur." 

Animals  natiu-aUy  played  a  part  in  this  religion  of  uatm-e. 
In  the  t(^mple  of  Juno  Sospita  at  Lavinia  a  serpent  received  offerings. 
The  A\-oodpecker,  which,  Avith  its  strong  beak,  seems  to  attack  the 
largest  trees  in  search  of  food,  and  the  wolf,  king  of  the  Italian 
forests,  were  the  symbols  of  Mars.  "Wlien  under  the  leafy  cover, 
in  the  silence  and  shade,  the  woodpecker  was  heard  afar,  striking 
his  short,  shari^  blows,  it  was  the  rustic  god  who  spoke,  and 
the  augur  gave   a   meaning   to   his  words. 

In  substance,  the  religion  of  the  early  Eomans  was  not  far 
removcxl  from  fetishism.  Quiriuus,  represented  by  a  spear ;  Jupiter 
Lapis  by  a  stone ;  '  Vesta  by  fire ;  Mars  by  his  shield  ;  and  tlie 
gods  and  goddesses  of  fallow  lands,  of  weeding,  of  manure,  of 
rust,  of  the  grindstone,  of  the  oven,  of  fear,  of  fever,  and  all  tliat 
rejjresented  the  physical  agencies  which  man  loves  or  di-eads,  are 
scarce  above  the  level  of  those  good  or  evil  beings  which  barbarous 
nations  worship.  For  the  magistrate  as  wi'U  as  for  the  private 
person,   the  song    or   flight    of   a  bii-d,    an   unusual  noise,    a  sudden 


'  Livy,  iii.  2.5. 

^  .\ccordiug-  to  Varro  (S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  iv.  ?>1),  tlie  Romans  reuuiiiied  170  years 
without  possessing  any  statues.  I  do  not  know  wLetliev  the  date  is  e.xact,  hut  the  fact 
must  havi'  goiid  foundation. 
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or  iuNxiluutary  sadness,  a  lalsc  stt'j),  tho  riickeriiia;  "f  a  tlamo. 
th(^  groans  of  the  victim,  the  prokmgation  or  sjieedy  termination 
(if  its  death-pangs,  the  colour  and  form  of  the  entrails,  everything 
in  fact,  A\-as  an  omen,  and  the  appetite  of  the  sacred  chickens,  or 
the  size  of  a   victim's   liver,   often  carried  grave  decisions. 

The  IJeinan  knew  nothing  of  divine  love :  on  the  contrary, 
he  trembled  before  the  innumerable  deities,'  capricious  and  vin- 
dictive, whom  he  pictured  to  himself  lying  in  wait  everywhere 
along  the  path  of  life  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  most  religious  of 
pagans,'  '  Full  of  affright  he  entered  their  sanctuary,  as  though 
their  temi)le  were  the  cave  of  a  b(^ar  or  dragon."  Should  he 
by  mischance  cross  the  threshold  of  his  house  with  his  left  foot 
tirst,  should  he  hear  the  squcmk  of  a  mousi'  or  his  glance  fall  on 
any  object  held  to  be  unlucky,  immediately  he  re-entered  his  house 
distracted,  and  could  not  feel  re-assured  till  he  had  offered  an 
exjiiatory  sacriiice.  lie  believed  in  the  evil  eye,''  like  the  Italian 
of  tlie  present  day,  and  like  liiui  too  lie  thought  to  guard  against 
it  by  a  /'/sr/z^w/w  ■"  which  he  hung  round  tlu'  necks  of  his  children, 
in  his  garden  and  over  his  heartli.  Hence  came  the  god  Fasciuus, 
whose  worship  was  entrusted  to  the  vestals,  and  who  was  placed 
on  the  chariot  of  generals  at  tlu'ir  triumj)!!,  to  turn  aside  (>nvy  and 
to  avert  evil  f(n'tune.''  There  was,  however,  a  sure  preservative 
against  spells,  which  was  to  spit  into  one's  right  shoe  before  putting 
it  on." 

Cato  the  Elder  died  in  1411  u.c.  ;  he  lived,  then,  at  a  period 
in  which  the  grand  age  of  Koman  civilization  began,  yet  how 
superstitious  is  this  cool-headed  and  calculating  man.  He  believes 
in  charms,  and  in  magic  Avords,  for  healing  sickness.  Here  is 
his  in'cscription,  for  instance,  against  dislocations.  "  Take  a  green 
rush,   four  or  five  feet  long,   cut  it  in  two   in   the   middle,   and  let 

'  VniTO  said  ;iO,()00,  which  was  also  Husiud's  rcclcoiiiiiy  (  lFiji-k.i  and  ilaij.i,  'Joil),  but  Maxiraus 
Tyrius  (Dksert.  i.)  thouglit  this  figure  far  loo  small. 
''  Plutarch,  de  fiuperst.  25 ;  Cic.  de  Diiin.  ii.  72. 
'  Xescio  quis  teneros  ocultts  mihi  fuscinat  aynos  (Virg.  Eut,  iii.  103j. 

*  This  fuscinum  was  commonly  a  safi/ricum  siynum  (Pliny,  Kat.  Hist,  xix.  I'J),  or  a  litlle 
hell  suspended  on  a  Ijrunch  of  coral.  Almosl  all  young  Chinese  wear  this  latler  liind  of  amulet. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  superstition  Iravelled  from  IVlun  to  Home.  Tlie  liuman  niinil,  in 
all  races,  pa.«SHS  through  similar  stages,  wliich  lead  to  unexpected  results. 

'  I-'ortuna  ytiiriee  cHnii/er  (Pliny,  Xul.  Hiit.  xxviii.  7). 

•  Ihi.l. 
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two  men  hold  it  on  your  tliiglis.  Begin  to  sing  :  claries  dardaries 
astataries  dissiuuipifer,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  two  pieces 
are  joined  together  again.  Wave  a  blade  o\ev  them  when  the  tn'o 
pieces  are  joined  and  touch  one  another,  seize  hold  of  them  and 
cut-  them  across  lengthways.  Make  a  bandage  therewith  on  the 
broken  or  dislocated  member,  and  it  will  heal.  Sing,  however, 
over  the  dislocation  daily  :  /mat  lianat  /mat,  ista  pista  si-sta,  domiaho 
damnaustra,  or  else  /mat  /taut  /unit  ista  sis  tar  sis  ordaunabon 
dannaitsfra."  And  he  inti'oduced  into  his  de  Re  rustica  many 
similar  receipts.  Yet  Cato  is  one  of  the  greatest  personages  of 
Eome.  It  is  evident  that  this  people  was,  on  certain  points,  very 
small  indeed. 

Superstitions  quite  as  gross  and  credulity  as  blind  have  been 
seen  in  later,  and  even  in  highly  civilized  ages,  and  in  many 
places  there  exi.st  others  worthy  of  them.  Even  the  Genii  of 
ancient  Rome  are  unt  all  dead;  they  live  again  luider  other  names, 
to  people  that  infinity  of  heavens  whereof  the  void  and  silence 
fi'ighten  us.  But  what  belongs  more  particularly  tn  the  Roman 
religion  is  its  formalism.  There  is  uu  fervour  or  di-\'ine  asjjii-a- 
tion,  still  less  philosopliic  reflection  in  its  piety.  The  words, 
attitudes  and  gestm-es  are  ordered  by  the  ritual.  To  leave  the 
established  rule,  even  to  be  generous  to  the  gods,  was  to  go 
beyond  what  was  proper,  and  to  fall  into  superstition.  In  the 
temple,  the  most  religious  state  of  the  soul  was  absolute  calm ; 
silence  on  the  lips,  silence  in  the  mind.'  For  the  ceremonies,  all 
was  settled  beforehand,  even  to  the  prayer,  which  should  only 
rise  from  the  heart,  and  soon  they  begin  to  pray  in  forms  which 
are  no  longer  imderstood.  In  the  time  of  the  Antoniues,  the 
brotherhood  of  Aiwales  chanted  songs  which  dated  perhaps  fi-om 
Xuma.  It  was  needful,  too,  to  repeat  these  ancient  compositions 
with  religious  care,  for  a  peculiar  wtue  attached  to  the  very 
expressions.  By  the  omission  of  oue  word  a  sacrifice  became 
useless,  a  prayer  vain.  The  lawyers  say  at  a  later  period  :  qui 
virgula  cadit,  causa  cadit — through  a  comma,  one  loses  Ms  suit. 
The  same  was  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  gods.  SSlwn  a 
consid  had  a  religious  formula  to    pronounce,    he   read    it    from    the 

'  Tcmpliim  in  quo  verbis  pareimtci,  in  t/uu  animus    mmponimus,    in   quo    taciiam    etiam 
mentem  nostrum  civstodimus  (Qiiintil.,  Declnm.  2G5). 
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ritual,  lor  irar  of  umittiiij;'  vr  Trauspusiug  a  word.  A  priest 
IVilluwrcl  the  reading  in  a  seeuud  book,  in  (uder  to  be  sure  tliat  all 
the  sacrauieut-.d  i)lirases  were  said  aright ;  another  saw  that  absolute 
silence  was  observed  among  the  bystanders ;  lastly,  a  musician 
drowned  Avith  the  modulations  of  his  liute  every  sound  which 
could  have  broken  the  charm  attached  to  tlii'  words  that  the 
otiiciating   person   recited.' 

The  feeling  of  religion  has  sid)mitted  to  much  slavery,  but 
ne\er  has  it  been  enchained  in  such  strict  bonds.  It  unght  hv 
thought  that  iiome,  like  a  certain  famous  institution,  was  afraid 
of  religious  excitement,  if  we  did  not  know  that  in  this  institution 
the  reguLition  of  piety  is  the  result  of  policy,  whereas  with  the 
IJomans  it  was  the  spontani-ous  production  of  tlie  national  character. 
15ut  if  this  childish  crcdidity  lowers  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  yet 
renders  them  very  easy  to  go\-ern,  and  th(>  vigorous  devotional 
discipline,  which  has  nothing  to  do  \\ith  religious  feeling,  produced 
citizens  in  whom  respect  for  the  rules  of  tin-  temple  long  inspired 
respect  for  the   law  in  the   Foruui. 

"We  may  make  another  remark;  these  divinities  of  lionu' 
appear  less  bi'autiful  but  more  moral  than  those  of  (Jreek 
polytheism,-'  and   the    Fathers    of  the    Chui'ch   consider    the   religion 

'  I'liiiy,  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  3.  Here  is  the  longest  passage  left  us  of  tlie  old  liistorian 
l''aliiiis  I'ictur.  .'\t  llie  nimk'  lime  may  be  seeu  the  poverty  of  lliis  ancient  literature,  the 
niiscrable  slate  of  men's  ininds,  and  liow  grievous  was  that  sacerdotal  slavery  in  which  there  is 
nowhere  felt  beating  a  truly  religious  heart.  "It  is  a  crime  for  the  flamen  of  Jupiter  to 
ride  on  horseback  or  to  see  tbe  centuries  under  arms.  Thus  he  rarely  has  been  named  consul. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  take  an  oath  ;  the  ring  he  wears  nuist  be  hoUow  and  of  open  work.  No 
Kre  nmst  be  caiTied  from  his  house  but  the  sacred  fire.  If  a  man  enters  that  bouse  bound,  lie 
must  be  unbound,  and  the  bonds  must  be  carried  through  the  inner  court  up  tlie  roof  and 
thrown  into  the  street.  The  tlamen  has  no  knot  about  him,  eitlier  on  his  cap,  his  girdle,  or  any 
other  part.  If  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  beaten  witli  rods  falls  at  his  feet  as  a  suppliant,  the 
guilty  one  cannot  be  beaten  without  sacrilege  that  day.  None  but  a  freeman  can  cut  aHaiiien's 
hair.  He  never  touches  or  names  a  she-goat,  raw  flesh,  hair,  ur  lii'aii.s.  llu  must  not  clip  the 
tendrils  of  tlie  vine  that  climb  too  high.  The  feet  of  tlie  bed  lie  .sleeps  in  must  be  plastered 
with  mud.  He  never  quits  it  three  consecutive  nigliLs,  and  no  one  else  has  the  right  to  sleep 
therein.  There  must  not  be  near  the  wood-work  of  his  bed  a  bo.Y  with  sacred  cakes  in  it.  The 
parings  of  his  nails  and  the  cuttings  of  hU  hair  are  covered  with  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  fruit 
tree.  For  him  all  davs  are  holy  days.  lie  is  not  aUowed  to  go  into  the  open  air  without  the 
ape.r;  and  even  as  to  remaining  bareheaded  under  his  own  roof,  the  pontiffs  have  only  quite 
recenllv  decided  that  he  may  do  so."  (Aulus  Oelliu.s,  Nuct.  Att.  x.  15.).  Another  example 
of  this  minute  and  childish  formalism  is  fui-nished  by  Table  xli.  of  Marini  (Atti  e  mrmumenti 
rfe'  Frafelli  Arrali).  [One  might  imagine  this  page  of  old  Fabius  taken  out  of  the  Zend- 
avesta  or  from  the  laws  of  Mann. — i.W.] 

'  See  page  cxxx. 
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iiF  Xuiiia  t(i  liavr  bee'ii  a  dcci'iit  i\'li_i;inn.'  Yet  tli(>  Tioinan  g'ods 
do  lint  require  tlieir  bclicvor.s  to  [>r;icticr  justitr.  The  puvitj^ 
tlii'V  I'xaot  is  bodily  pm-ity,  castihtsr  'VXwx  may  be  api)i-oaclied 
without  ivpeutance,  biit  uot  with  uuwasht'd  fat-e  or  hands,  or 
stained  raiment.  Thus  a  clean  toga  is  necessary  for  festivals ; 
and  ablutions  and  baths  were  an  act  of  l)ii'ty  befori'  they  were  a 
matter  of  health.  It  might  even  be  said  tliat  the  llwriiur,  the 
arehitectimil  glory  of  Eome,  are  derived, 
like  her  theatres  and  cii'cuses,  from  u 
religious  idea.  Between  these  gods  and 
mankind  there  was  but  a  bond  of  interest. 
They  "wished  to  be  honoured,  and  like  a 
patron  proud  of  the  great  number  of  his 
clients,  they  retpured  that  the  crowd  should 
surround  their  altars  ;  they  demanded  sacri- 
fices and  libations,  songs  and  sacred  dances, 
wreaths  of  tiowers  and  foliage  round  their 
temples  and  altars,  and  a  numerous  attendance,  that  their  dignity 
might  be  raised  among  tln^  gods,  and  their  credit  among  men. 
In  return  they  promised  protection,  and  as  they  were  feared,  incu 
sought    to    appease    them.     As    it    was     thought  ^-^-..-.^^ 

they  could  gi\'e  health,  fortime,  and  victory, 
men  performed  all  the  acts  which  could  con- 
strain   them   to    grant   prosperity. 

The  Eoman  did  not  l<ive  his  gods,  and  they 
did  not  live  in  him,  did  not  jnirity  his  heart 
or    elevate    his    soul.      Eeligion    was    a    bargain,  """ 

and  worship    a  contract    in   due   form  ;  a  qitu    i>ro  „  „  ,.         ,    ,. 

1-  »  i  /  IVlladmm  aiidu  s 

quo.       Plautus    bluntly    says    so :     '  He    who    has 

made     the     gods     propitious     always     gains     large     profits.' "'      This 


Ctai'laud^  of  leavi's  roiiiul  a 
Temple. ' 


Sceptre. 


'  Teitull.,  Apol.  -Ih. 

''   Casta placent  superis  :  intra  cum  rexte  reiiifi: 

(Tilnilliis,  II.  i.  1.3). 
Aulus     GelliiLs     (ii.    x.wiii.)   says:     J'cteres    liomaiii  .  .  .  in   con-ttitiiemlis    re/ii/iu/iilm-i  .  .  . 
ffi'ifissimi,  caiifi-fsimijUe.     Tlie  lu-^t rutin,  one  of  the  ((reatest  religious  acts  of  Rome,  and  one  of 
tlie  olde.st,  was  at  Hi-st  a  purification  by  water.     This  word  comes  from  the  verb  luo,  to  wash 
wipe  out. 

'  DIVO  AVO.  S.C.     Sacrifice  before  the  temple.     Large  bronze  coin  of  Caligula. 

'  Large  bronze  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian. 

'   Curculiij  IV.,  ii.  -lo. 
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piety,  M-hich  calculates  so  (waetly,  shows  us  that  the  peojile 
lacked  certaiu  high  qualities  df  mind  ;  having  no  n-liujdus  sjnrit 
they   had    in   kter    times   no   philnsuphic    sjjirit. 

Vesta,  however,  had  brought  virgin  purity  iutn  hduour  ;  -luno 
and  all  the  other  goddesses  of  marriage  oi'  um'ture  had  done  the 
same  for  the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  matrons  ;  tlie  Lares  loved 
domestic  virtues ;  the  Manes  concord  in  families ;  Fides,  good 
faith  in  contracts ;  Terminus,  respect  for  all 
rights ;  and  with  the  exception  of  certain 
rustic  divinities,  who  delighted  in  gaiety  and 
laughter — mIio  allowed  even  far  more — all  the 
gods  had  the  Eomau  gravity.  Still  Ave  should 
not  go  as  far  as  to  repeat  A\'hat  is  said  of 
this  religion,  '  that  like  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  it  brought  divinity  doMu  to  earth, 
and  obliged  it  to  regulate  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  men.'  The  Socratic  philosophy  was  a  mighty  effort  of 
reflection;  the  Eoman  religion,  on  th(>  contrary,  sprang  spon- 
taneously from  customs,  and  in  primitive  ages  customs  precede^ 
belief,  M'hich  in  their  turn  preservers  them.  Tln^  Latino-Sabin(> 
])oi)idations,  among  whom  the  family  tie  \\as  so  strong,  created 
domestic  gods  win  never  can  be  innnoral,  and  their  agricultural 
life  compelled  them  to  have  gods  who  protected  property  and 
agreements.  Before  he  was  cari'ied  to  the  ends  of  the  field  to 
serve  as  the  sacred  boundary.  Terminus  had  risen  fi'om  the  furrow- 
opened   by   the    Latin  plough. 


Fides  or  Liuod  i'Vitli. 


IV. — SAf'Ei?r)0T.4.L  Colleges. 


Thus  the  Eoman  religion  is  twofold  in  its  nature.  There 
is  that  of  the  State  or  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
individual  persons ;  but  there  exists  a  very  good  understanding 
between  the  two,  ])(>cause  in  the  main  it  is  the  same  thing 
ansAvering   to   two    different   needs.       The    family    has    its    Penates, 


'  FIBE.S  -VA  GA'ST.  S.C.     Good  Faith,  standing,  holding  some  ears  of  corn  and  a  Ijasket 
of  fruit.     Large  bronze  of  Plot ina. 
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which   the    State   respects;    the  city   its    gods,    which   private   imli- 
viduals  hoiiom-  uot    only  by  associating   themselves  with  the   public 


I.  Litinis,  or  augur's  baton.  '2.  Seeespita,  or  sacrificial  Icnife.  3.  Patera.  4.  Sacrificial 
vase, -nrongly  confounded  -nith  the prafenculum,  vchich  had  no  handle.  5.  Simpuhcm,  smaM 
eup  employed  in  libations.  6.  Sprinkler.  7.  Ape.i;  or  flanieu's  cap.  8.  Tripod  .^urmounte.l  by 
the  cortina.     .3.  Axe  with  wolf's  head,  for  killing  great  victims. 

Instruments  of  sacrifice :  taken  from  various  coins  in  the  Cabinet  ile  France. 

ceremonies  of  their  worship,  but  liy  particular  devotions  to  such 
and  such  a  divinity,  by  sacritices  at  such  and  such  a  temple.  In 
addressing  one  of  the  gods  of  the  city,  there  is  n(j  need  of  a 
mediator.  '  The  Ai'uspicium,'  says  Varro,'  '  enjoins  that  each 
should  sacrifice  according  to  his  own  custtmi,  ^uo  quisqur  ntu 
sacrificium  fucint'  and  this  principle  constituted  tlie  n'ligious 
tolerance  of  the  Ronums,  so  long  as  they  did  not  believe  that 
the    State   M'as    thrt'atened  by  particular  religions.      Wlien  the  fath(>r 


'  T>e  Lini/.   T.dt.   vii.  3S.      Cicero   also  says,  ritu-t  familUe  patrumque 
be  preserved, «(//.<  (/««.w'  tradiiuin  relii,iontm  \deJ-eg.  ii.  11). 


.  that  mu^t 
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of  the  fiuuily,  wlm  was  suvcnx'igii  pontiff  iu.Jiis  own  Ikiusc,  liad 
recoui'ijc  to  the  priest,  it  Avas  to  assure  himself  that  he  propi-rly 
carried  out  all  the  rites,  and  employed  the  forms  necessary  to 
constrain  the  divine  will  in  his  favour.'  ileuce  it  resulted  that 
all  the  priests,  though  appointed  for  life-  and  forming  particular 
colleges,  remained,  as  senators  and  magistrates,  active  members  of 
society,  and,  as  citizens  subject  to  the    law  and  its  representatives.-' 

If  then  religion  and  its  ministers  were,  at  Rome,  closely 
connected  with  political  matters,  it  Avas  not  l)y  ruling  them,  but 
in  remaining  subordinate  to  them.  This  dependence  lasted  as 
long  ■  as  pagan  Eome ;  thence  came  her  siiperiority  in  govern- 
ment and  her  inferinrity  in  art  and  poetry,  which  in  Greece 
were  born  in  the   precincts  of    the   temples. 

Neither  special  knowledge  nor  ])eculiar  vocation  Avas  re(|uired 
of  those  A\dio  desired  to  be 
])riests.  If  Eome  had  a  clergy, 
she  had  no  sacerdotal  class 
possesshig  great  wealth  or  re- 
ceiving tillu's,  and  no  religious 
interest  Avas  recognised  apart 
fi-om  Stat(^  interest.  The  augin-.-. 
could  only  consult  auspices  on 
the  ordei'  of  the  magistrates, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  reveal 
an  oracle  to  the  ]ieo]ile  iniless 
the  senate  bad  autlioi'ised  it.'' 
'(Mir  ancestors,'  says  Cicero,  '  Avcre  never  Aviser  or  better  inspinnl 
by  the  gods  tlian  Avhen  they  settled  that  tlie  same  persons 
should   preside    over  religion    and  the   government  of    the  lvepid)lic. 


Ancilia  or  .Sliiuklf^  of  IMiirs.' 


'  M.  IlnticlR'-Li.'cli'rf'j  (Lex  Piiii/ifrx  dr  /'fi»fir/i»f  Homo)  vovv  jiislly  I'cmai'k.s 
li'oiiu'  I  lie  priest  (jiily  figiii'<-s  in  i-clif;i(iii.s  Sdleiimilii'S  as  llir  inaslcr  (jf  (•fi-ciiinni&s. 

"■  I'liny,  IC]).  iv.  8. 

■'Only  tlie  dimrnvtri  mirrii  faciiinilis,  aftenvards  the  decemvirs,  lln'  iiilei'invler 
Siliylline  liooks,  the  flaiucn  of  .liipiier,  and,  after  1  lie  [•oiiiiiienceiiieiit  ol  the  llepiililic, 
««e/-or«)»,  could  fulfil  no  other  public  charge.  The  vestals  were  alsf)  devoted  to  thr  al 
they  could,  after  thirty  years  of  duty,  re-enter  civil  life.  'I'lii'  ponlilT  aTid  ann'urs  once 
to  be  (exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  oilier  citizens,  hiil  \\u-  i|ii.esliir,-.  forced  them 
(Tiivy  xxxiii.  42). 

■    ■■  Dionys.  xxxix.  .'). 

■'  Taken  from  a  gem  in  llie  mil. tI  inn  of  Kloronce. 
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By  this  moans  magistrates  and  pontiffs  unite  to  save  the  State.' ' 
There  was,  then,  no  dependence  of  either  of  these  two  powers 
npon  the  other.  The  State  and  religion  were  one,  and  as  later 
tli(^  different  funetions  of  these  innumerable  gods  could  quite 
logically  become  simple  attributes  of  one  divinity,  the  State  did 
not  feel  itself  threatened  by  the  elastic  interpretation  of  creeds, 
and  there  existed  at  Eome,  when  philosophic  thought  was  brought 
tliither  from  Greece,  that  religious  liberty 
which  churches  with  precise  dogmas  will 
not    and   cannot  recognise. 

The  most  highly  honoured  of  these 
priests  were  the  three  flam  ens,  or  lii/Z/fcrs 
of  the  altars  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Quirinns, 
who  could'  not  appear  in  public  or  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  court-yard  of  tlieir 
houses,  without  the  njir.r,  the  sign  of  their 
priesthood  ;  -  the  three  augurs,''  the  sacred 
interpreters  of  omens;  tlie  vestals,  guardians 
of  the  public  hearth,  the  fire  whereof  luust 
never  die  ;  the  twelve  Salii  or  leapers,^  keepers  of  the  Audi  la, 
who  every  year  in  the  mouth  of  March  danced  the  -war  dance, 
and,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  entered  the  temple  of  tlie 
'  (lod  wlio  slays,'  to  strike  his  bronze  shield  with  tlieir  pikes, 
crying,  "  Mars,  awake ! "  the  tA\<'l\e  fratres  Ar^-ales  or  brothers 
of  the  fields,  pric^sts  of  Dea-Dia,  a  Telluric  divinity ;  and  finally 
the    four    pontiifs,''    Avho    free    from     all    control    and    rendering  no 


Frater  Analis. 


'  Pro  domo,  i. 

^  The  same  obligation  was  imposed  ou  tlio  Salii.  C'f.  the  fragnienl  of  Faljius  Pietor, 
aliove  quoted  (p.  98). 

"  Afterwards  four,  then  nine  in  the  year  300  n.c,  finally  fifteen  under  Sulla  and  sixteen 
under  Cresar.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  aruspices,  who  did  not  form  a  college  in  the  State. 
They  were  diviners,  whom  generals  took  with  them  and  whom  private  individiuils  consulled. 

^  On  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  bore  the  name  of  their  god,  the  Salii  passed  through 
the  quarters  of  l>ome,  stopping  before  the  iedicula,  or  resting  places,  to  perform  their  rites. 
This  procession,  which  lasted  several  days,  was  interspersed  with  dances  and  songs  in  honour  of 
(he  gods;  perhapis,  too,  in  honour  of  some  great  citizens.  In  the  time  of  Varro  (rfc  Lijii/.  Lrit.^ 
vii.  .3)  no  one  any  longer  understood  the  Suliariri  cnrmina  and  a.ramenfn. 

''  For  the  ceremoiiies  of  their  worship,  the  .\rvales  surrounded  their  heads  wilh  n  crown 
of  ears  of  corn,  held  together  by  fillets  of  white  wool.  The  head  of  their  college  was  callcil 
mnffixfcr,  and  mider  the  empire  the  emperors  took  the  office.  The  figure  givr-n  above  represents 
Marcus  .Vurelins  as  a  frater  Arvalis. 

"  Four  at  first,  then  eight,  fifteen  under  Sulla,  and  an  indefinite  nuudier  under  the  empire. 
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acoount  to  either  senate  or  people,  "watched,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  high  jjontiff,  over  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  re- 
ligious institutions  ;  they  also  settled  the  calendar,  and  which  days 
were  lucky  or  unlucky,  thus  rendering  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  holding  of  the  comitia  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon 
them.  On  the  day  that  the  nvw  moon  showed  her  golden  sickle  in 
the  heavens,  one  of  the  pontiffs,  called  (calarc)  the  people  together 
on  the  Capitol  and  taught  thena  how  many  days  to  reckon  from  the 
kalends  to  the  nones.'  On  the  day  of  the  nones  another  pontiff 
announced  the  festivals  to  be  celebrated  during  the  mouth,  au 
announcement  which  is  made  on  Suudays  in  our  churches. 
Finally  the  jiontiffs  kept  the  record  of  sacred  acts,  phenomena, 
and  all  events  which  appeared  to  have  a  religious  character ; 
hence   came   the    Great  Annals. 

The  vestals  were  at  first  four  in  luuiiber,  two  for  each  tribe  ; 
after  the  addition  of  the  Luceres  there  were  six.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  college,  the  king  as  chief  pontiff  chose  twenty 
young  patrician  maidens  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  without 
any  blemish,  and  who  seemed  to  promise  beauty.  The  lot,  as 
representing  the  di\in('  will,  designated  which  of  tlicm  was  to  be 
consecrated  priestess.  When  the  selectiou  was  made,  the  head 
pimtiff  took  the  hand  of  the  chosen  one,  '  I  take  thee,'  he  said, 
'  thou  shall  be  priestess  of  "\'esta  and  shalt  perform  the  sacred 
rites  for  the  safety  of  the  Eoman  people.'  Then  he  led  her  to 
the  regia,  the  sacerdotal  dwelling,  where  licr  locks  fell  beneath 
the  shears,^  and  where  her  sisters  clad  her  in  wliite ;  it  was 
oiu'    modem    taking  of  the    veil. 

The  vu-gius  of  Vesta  watched  by  turns  oxer  the  maintenance 
of   the  fire  Avhich  burned  night  and  day  on  her  altar.     If  it  sliould 


'  The  Koman  year  seems  to  have  at  first  counted  only  ten  moutlis:  March,  April,  May, 
June,  the  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  and  xth.  month?.  These  latter,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  have 
not  changed  their  name;  we  still  say  September,  October,  November  and  December.  Livy 
(i.  19)  attributes  to  Numa  the  division  of  tie  year  of  355  days  into  twelve  lunar  months, 
with  the  insertion  of  coniplemeiuary  mouths,  which  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years  put  the 
lunar  year  in  agreement  with  the  solar.  Each  month  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
kalends,  which  marked  the  first  day,  the  nonos  (nonii-i,  ninth),  wliicli  comprised  the  nine 
days  preceding  the  ides,  and  these  {,iduare,io  divide),  which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
tlie  last  day  of  which  was  called  the  eve  of  the  kalends. 

^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  85.  The  regia,  which  was  asserted  to  be  the  liouse  of  Numa, 
was  the  bead  pontiff's  residence;  behind  it  were  the  atrium  and  temple  of  \'esta. 
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haj^pcu  to  2:0  out,  it  was  a  terrible  omeu  for  Rome ;  she  who 
had  beeu  guilty  of  the  uegleet  was  beaten  with  rods  in  a  dark 
place  by  the  chief  pontiff,  who  afterwards  relighted  the  fire  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood  taken  from  a 
tree  of  good  fortune,  felix  urbos  ;  in  later  times  by 
concentrating  in  a  metal  vase  the  rays  of  the  sun.' 
They  had  to  make  libations,  offer  sacrifices,  and  per- 
form a  strange  ceremony  which  doulitless  had  some 
connection   ^^-ith  their   vow    of    vii'ginity.      TMien,   on  Vestal.^ 

the  15th  of  April,  the  pontitls  immolated  thirty  pregnant  cows, 
the  embryos  were  taken  and  committed  to  the  chief  vestal,  who 
burnt  them  and  carefully  kept  the  cinders^  which  she  distributed 
among  the  people  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia,  that  they  might  make 
expiatory  offerings  of  them."  E-\erv  morning  they  cleansed  the  temjile 
with  water  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria 
in  a  vessel  "\^'ith  a  large  mouth  and  ending  in 
a  point,  futile,  so  that  it  coidd  not  be  set 
do-wu  on  the  ground  without  the  water  being 
spilled.  They  had  the  protection  of  Fascinus, 
the  god  who  averts  evil  spells,  and  that  of  ^»''V<>.  \"a^e  of  the  Vestals.' 
the  holy  relics,  pledges  of  the  thiration  of  empii'e,  fatale  p/(/?ms 
imperii.^  These  relics,  preserved  in  the  most  secret  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  the  Palladium,  a  shapeless  statuette  of  Pallas,  and 
the  fetisln's  which  were  said  to  have  been  lirought  from  Samo- 
thi-ace  to  Troy  Ijy  Dardanus,  and  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  ^Eneas. 
The  chief  vestal,  )n(t.rii)H(  ririin.  alone  penetrated  this  holy  of 
holies. 

Their  functions  lasted  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
vestals  t-duld  re-enter  the  world,  and  even  marry  ;  but  very  few 
took  advautage  of  this  right  ;  they  ended  their  lives  near  the 
goddess  tn  whnm   they  had    vowed    their    virginity.      As    a    compen- 

'  Dioms.  ii.  07;  Pint.  Ninna.  10:  Festu.«.  s.v.  Peiiiis  J'l'uffP.  The  arhures  felices 
were,  however,  r.ither  numerous:  the  oak,  the  holm-oak,  the  beech,  the  mountain-ash. 

"  Taken  from  the  Cabinet  tie  France. 

^  Ovid,  Fa-if.,  iv.  629  seq.  Mention  has  beeu  made  (page  3)  of  the  twenty  aryei,  or 
figures  of  men  in  wicker-work,  which  were  thrown  by  the  vestals  into  the  Tiber  every  year. 

*  Servius  (ad  ^©j.  xi.  339)  asserts  that  hence  comes  the  word  futilis,  designating-  a  man 
incapable  of  keeping  what  is  confided  to  him.  Taken  from  the  Catalur/ue  Ditrand,  bv 
M.  de  Witte. 

'  Livv.  x.wi.  -!7. 
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satiou  for  tliis  saorifice  they  received  the  greatest  respect  and 
enjoyed  great  liuuoiu's.  Free  from  all  ties  of  relationship,  that  is, 
released  from  paternal  restraint,  patrix  po/cs/us, 
and  from  the  guardianship)  of  tlu'ir  kin,  tiicy  could 
receive  legacies  and  dispose  of  their  goods  by 
testament.  In  courts  of  justice  they  n;ad(>  depo- 
sitions without  being  obliged  to  takc^  tlu^  oath. 
Ou  meeting  them  the  magistrate  had  tlu>  fasces 
lowered;  and  the  criminal  being  led  to  punish- 
ment was  set  free,  provided  they  declarcMl  tlicy 
had  accidentally  crossed  his  path. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  horrible  death 
if  they  broke  their  vow !  At  the  extremity  of  the  (iuiriiial. 
between  the  Colline  gate  and  the  place  where  afterwards  stood 
the  famous  gardens  of  Sallust,  Avas  the  "  accursed  field,"  rampm 
Scelcratus.  There  was  dug  an  undergroinid  cluniiber  wherein  Ilu> 
guilty  priestess  was  to  Ix^  biuied  alive.  I'laced  on  the  bier  wliicli 
was  surrounded  with  thick  coverings  to  stitle  her  cri(-s,  she  was 
borne  with  mournful  pomp  acro.ss  the  I'^innn  through  th(>  silent 
crowd,  to  the  vault,  wherein  were  i)laced  a  bed,  a  lighted  lamp 
some  bread,  a  little  water,  milk  and  oil,  provisions  for  on(>  day 
in  an  eternal  prison,  the  inockiiig  help  of  a  piety  unwilling  to 
have  to  give  an  account  to  Vesta  of  the  murder  itf  one  of  licr 
virgins !  WIumi  the  funeral  train  had  arrived  at  tlie  place  of 
torture,  the  high  priest  uttered  secret  prayers,  then  the  bid'  was 
oi)ened,  and,  wrapjjcd  in  her  white  veils  as  in  a  sliidud,  the 
victim  descended  by  a  ladder  into  her  tomb,  the  opening  of 
Avhicli  was  siwedily  covered  by  tlie  slav(\s.  The  earlli  was 
stiifliously  levelled,  in  order  lliat  nothing  might  nweal  tlie  ]ilace 
where,  in  the  dark  night  and  cold  of  the  grave,  the  vestal 
expiated  a  sacril(>ge  whidi  ])erchance  she  had  never  coimiiitted. 
Xo  one  came  there  to  make  those  libations  wliicli  tlie  pimrcst 
offered  to  the  Manes."  Slie  was  cut  off  at  onc(^  fi'oiii  the  world 
of  the  living  and   of  the  dead. 

When    the  sentence  was  aceomplisbed   the  crowd    slowly   melted 


'   AfliT  :i  silvrr  (nin  of  ilic  .Tulijiii  fiiniily. 

"  In  till'  limi'  of  I'liilarcli,  liowevi-r  ((Jiiiyxf.  Iliuii.  illii.  llm  pi'icsls  riinii'  lliillirv  in  )iiifnni 
pxpinliiiiis. 
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RAvay,  some  deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  end  of  a  beautiful  and 
uoble  girl,  devoted  from  infancy  to  a  dread  oitiee  ;  the  greater 
number  convinced  that  evils  which  had  thi-eateuod  Eomc  had 
been  averted  by  a  necessary  sacrifice. 

Vesta  did  not  ahvays  abandon  her  priestesses.  ^Emilia  was 
about  to  bo  condemned  to  death  for  having  entrusted  the  diity  of 
keeping  up  the  sacred  fire  to  a  novice, 
who  had  let  it  go  out.  After  having 
imjilored  the  goddess,  the  A'cstal  tore  a 
strip  from  her  robe  and  thi-ew  it  on  the 
cold  cinders,  when  the  fire  blazed  iip  again.' 
Another,  Tuccia,  accused  of  incest,  cried  out : 
"  O  Yesta !  if  I  have  ever  approached  thy 
altar  with  clean  hands,  grant  me  a  sign 
to  prove  my  innocence;"  and  taking  a 
sieve,  she  ■\\'ent  down  to  the  Tiber,  filled  it 
A\itli  water,  and  came  back  again  to  pour  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  pontiffs.-  An  engraved 
gem  has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this 
miracle,    for  each    college  of   priests  made  a  ^  '''^^^  Tuoiia. 

point  of  having  one  of  its  own ;  and  these  legends,  by  attesting 
divine  int(>rvention,  freed  the  conscience  of  the  Eomans  from  tlie  re- 
morse of  having  condemned  the  innocent  to  a  frightful  death,  A\hen 
their  merciless  policy  demanded  a  victim  to  calm  popular  terror. 

,  The  honours  paid  to  the  vestal  virgins  corresponded  with  the 
religious  importance  of  the  Avorship  Avhich  took  place  roimd  this 
])ubli('  hearth,  Avhereon  the  fire  miist  never  go  out.^  But  to  the 
religious  idea  Avliich  had  at  first  determined  the  conditions  imposcnl 
on  the  priestesses  Avas  added,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  moral 
idea — only  xirgins  could  keep  it  up.  This  eternal  flame,  AA'hich  sym- 
bolised the  very  life  of  the  lionian  peoi>le,  and  the  institution  of 
the  collegi'  of  vestals,  AA'as  an  involuntary  glorification  of  chastity, 
and  in  the  days  of  faith  tliis  belief  must  haA'e  had  a  happy 
influence  on  manners. 


'  Diony?.  ii.  fiS  ;  V,il.  Max.l.  i.  7. 

-  A  ill.  Alax.  A  III.  i.  .■> ;   I'lin\.  \rif.  Jlist.    xxviii.  l'. 

■'  ^rdiilfaiicon,  Ant.  Kip/.,  i.  pi.  xxviii.  Sujiji/cm.  i.  pi.  wiii. 

'•('ic.  l)c  I.er/.  ii.  S.  ii/iirm/nri /•ii/,/i'ri yrmpitrrjiiim. 
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The  twenty   fctiales,   elected  for  life,  aud  taken  from  the    most 

noble  families,   formed    a    college    at    once     political    and    religions, 

which  presided  over   international    acts.     When   Eome 

tlumght    she   had  a  right   to  compliun   of   some  nation, 

a  fetialis — calh^d,    for   th(>  occasion,   the  pater  patratus 

of    the    Roman   people — was   sent    ont.   He  set   forth ; 

on   his    liead   a   tilli't   of    white    wool    and   a    crown    of 

Vestals  nmn.l  the    yei-yain,   whicli  lic  luul   cnlled   on   the   Capitol.     When 
Altar.' 

he  arrived  at  tlie  enemy's  frontier,  he  cried :  '  Hear 
me,  Jnpiter  I  Hear  me,  God  of  boundaries !  And  thon,  sacred 
oracle  of  right  {Jk^),  ln'ar.  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  Eonian 
people;  I  come  in  ;dl  justice,  and  my  words  deserve  all  trust.' 
Then  he  enunu'rated  the  grievances  of  the  Komaus,  bearing  witness 
by  solenni  imprectitions,  that  they  were  well  founded.  '  H  it  is 
against  right  and  my  conscience  that  1  demand  these  persons  aud 
these  things  to  be  delivered  u])  to  me,  the  messenger  of  the 
Eoman  jieople.  uiav  Jupiter  never  permit  me  to  return  into  my 
comitry.'  Advancing  iuto  the  enemy's  country,  he  tiddressed  the 
same  words  to  the  first  nditiliitaut  whom  he  met,  then  to  those 
whom  he  found  ;it  the  gati's  of  tiie  ^jrincipal  city  aud  finally  in 
the  forum  to  tlie  magistrates.  If,  at  the  end  of  thirty-three  days, 
stitisfactioii  ]i;ul  not  been  accorded  liim,  he  cried  :  "  Hearken, 
Jupiter,  aud  thou,  .laiius  (,)uirinus,  and  all  ye  gods  of  heaven, 
eartli.  aud  the  hiwer  regions,  1  take  you  to  witness  that  this 
nation  is  uujust  and  violates  right.  How  shall  we  avenge  out- 
raged right':'  Our  ohl  uieii  will  decide."  And  he  returned  to 
Rome.  If  the  senate  and  peojile  decided  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
tlie  fetialis  went  back  to  the  eueiny's  frontier  bearing  a  javelin, 
the  end  of  which  Imd  l>ecu  burnt  aud  reddened  in  blood,  and 
there  cast  this  threat  of  tir(>  aud  carn:ig(>,  annoimcing  at  the 
same  time  the  ojiening  of  hostilities.  At  a  later  p(>riod,  and 
imtil  the  tiuu'  of  the  cmi)ire,  Avlien  the  enemy  was  on  the  Kibe 
and  Euphrates,  the  fetialis  performed  the  same  ceremonies,  but 
without  going  out  of  Rouu-.  On  the  Field  of  ]\[ars,  near  the 
Tcmiile  of  Tx'llona,  rose  the  chIkiihi  of  tr,tr,  which  represented 
the     limit     of      the     Roman     frontier.     There    the    fetialis    cast    his 

'  Uuld  coin  fruiii  I  hi-  VuOiiirt  tic  Fi'uiwe. 
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bloody  javelin,  and  Eoinc  thought  she  had  conscientioiislj^  per- 
formed all  the  riti's  which  obliged  the  gods  to  grant  her  A'ictory. 
At  the  saerilice  offered  on  the  conelusiou  of  a  treaty,  the  fctialis 
killed  the  victim  with  a  iliut  stone,  the 
stone  whence  sparks  flashed,  and  Mliidi,  on 
aeeonnt  of  this  property,  was  often  placed 
in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  the 
dai'ts  which   repres(nited  lightning  flashes.' 

The  greater  number  of  sacerdotal  col- 
leges filled  up  vacancies  by  co-option,  that 
is  to  sav,  the  survivors  made  the  election."' 
This  was  one  means  of  proser\'ing  secret 
the  traditions  of  the  corporation.  The 
flamens  were  designated,  liki'  the  vestals, 
by    the  chief   pontiff. 

To  aid  the  jniests  in  the  holy  ceremonies 
there  were  associated  with  them  children  of 
noble  family  and  pcrffM't  beauty  to  avIkihi 
was  given  tin-  name  of  VdiiulU,  borne  by 
Mercm-y,  the  messenger  of  the  gods.^  The 
divinities  of  Greece,  especially  also  those  of  Kome,  were  thought 
to  be  miich  impressed  by  beauty,  A\hich  A^'as  one  of  their  gifts. 
They  exacted  it  in  their  priests,  and  Avere  offended  if  they 
were  not  served  by  the  most  perfect  attendance ;  e.;/.  Junn,  Avho, 
"  in  the  belief  of  many,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,'^  "  made  Yarro 
lose  the  battle  of  CanuiP,  because  he  had  given  the  car(>  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  C'apitolinus  to  a  most  beautiful  yoiuig  man  Avhom 
she  wished  to  see  attached  to  her  oavu  altar."  We  have  pre- 
served somewhat  of  this  respect  for  the  A\-ork  of  (lod  in  those 
\\-ho  consecrate  themselves  to  his  service ;  ce'rtain  bodily  defects 
are   an    obstacle    to    ordination. 

The    expenses    of    Avorship   and    the    maintenance  of  the  priests 


(-'aiuilliis." 


'  Avnobiu.s,  vi.  25. 

-  This  ('amillii.s,  or  servitor  of  tlie  pontiffs,  seems  to  carry  the  sprinkler  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  the  situla,  or  pail,  containing-  the  water  necessai-y  for  the  ceremony. 
■'  C'icen,  Phil.  xiii.  5,  and  Brut.  1. 

'  Pucri  seu pu.elUe,ingmui,felicksinu,  patrimi  matn'miijue.     Cf.  Fest.  s.v.,  F/amuiius. 
'  I.  i.  16. 
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wore  provided  for  by  a  certain  tract  of  laud  assiguc-d  to  each  toiiii)le.' 
lu  later  times  tlie  State  even   allo\v(^d  a   subsidy.- 

Tli(>  domestic  worship  of  certain  families  also  niadc  part  of  the 
[)ublie  worship  of  the  city,  as  for  instance,  the  Lujjercalcs,  of 
which  the  r/entes  Fabia  and  (ininetia  held  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood, and  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Hercules,''  wliich  must  be 
performed  by  Pinarians  or  I'otitians. 


V. — Public   Festivals. 

Tlie  festivals,  like  the  gods,  were  inmunerable,  for  in  all  ages 
the  Italian  has  loved  religious  services,  as  being  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  ordinary  life,  an  occasion  for  pious  ceremonies,  noisy 
games,  and  meals  in  which  the  poor  spent  the  savings  of  a  whole 
week.  It  will  here  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  which  display  in  a 
distinctive    manner   the    customs  of   ancient    times. 

Certain  festivals  still  celebrated  in  tlie  time  of  Civsar,-*  and  long 
after,  recalled  the  rural  life,  coarse  manners,  and  selfish  de\otion  of 
the  Eomans.  From  Pales,  they  asked  what  their  descendants  aslced 
of  8.  Antony,  the  health  of  their  flocks ;  of  Luporcus,  the  god- 
wolf  who  protectcnl  the  farm  against  the  terrible  beast  whose  name 
he  bore,  they  asked  their  increase  ;  of  ])ea-I)ia,  an  abundant 
harvest.  On  the  day  of  the  Lnpercalia,  the  priests  ran  half -naked 
tlu'ough  the  town,  armed  with  whips,  the  thongs  of  M'hich  Avere 
made  Avith  the  skin  of  the  deer,  and  of  dogs  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  god  of  fertility,  and  with  them  they  struck  all  wliom  they 
met,  especially  the  women,  who,  by  submitting,  thonglit  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  sti>rility  or  to  ensure  tluMUselvcs  a  happy  de- 
livery. On  the  Palilia,  the  shci)hcrds  jumped  thrice  over  a  burning 
hay -cock,   and  made  their   animals  go  through    the    jjungent  smoke  ; 


'  Dii)nvs.  ii.  7  ;  Festus  s.v.,  Oscum  ;  Siculus  Klacc,  tie.  Coud.  Ai/rur.  p.  23.  cI.  Goes. 

^  To  the  Vestals  (Livy,  i.  20);  to  (he  Auf^urs  (Diiinys.,  ii.  0),  iiiid  pmbiihly  to  other 
colleifes.  The  vestals,  the pont if e.r  yno-iintux,  and  tlie  rr.r  ^(icrorum  luid  iiK)reo\ ei-  a  <h>mtis puhlica, 
or  residence  granted  by  the  Stale. 

'  The  Roman  Ilercule.s,  wlio  was  identical  with  the  Sahine  Sancus,  and  was  also  ihe  Uod  of 
frond  faith  {mehercule),  because  he  was  the  strong  god,  took  the  name  of  Recaranns  or 
Oaraiuis  (Aur.  Vic  OH;/.  6;  Serv.  ad  yEn.  vi.  2n.\) 

'  Pint.  C<cf.  61. 
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tlicse  Avero  the  fires  of  purification.  The  Aiiibt(rtHiU)(,  or  histra- 
tions  of  the  fields,  were  performed  in  the  name  of  the  State  by 
tlie  fratres  Ai'vah^s,  before  tlie  AAdieat  fell  niider  the  sickle,  and 
the  festival  was  renewed  around  each  proiJerty.  The  proprietor 
with  his  head  bound  round  with  an  oak  branch,  and  folliiwcd  by 
his  Icindrod  and  slaves, .  passed  three  times  round  his  estate, 
danciun'   and  singing  liyrans  to  the  Italian  Ceres. 

"  God  of  our  fathers,  A\-e  purify  our  fields  and  those  who  till 
them.  Drive  away  evil  from  our  lands;  let  not  the  evil  weixl 
choke  the  prtimised  harvest,   let  not    the   slow    sheep    be    in   fear    of 


Aiiimiils  Ijfing-  led  lu  the  sacrifice  of  the  Suovcimiriler     (Bas-relief  found  near  the 

coluiini  of  Plioras.) 

the  swift  wolf.'"  Libations  of  milk  and  li<inied  wine,  a  sacrifice 
and  a  feast  at  which  the  victim  w;is  eaten,  terminated  these 
ptigan  supplications. 

The  AiiihiirhaUd  were  the  pimfieation  of  the  town..  Along  the 
walls,  led  by  the  priests,  and  preceded  by  the  victims,  rolled  the 
long  procession  of  citizens,  who  in  honour  of  the  solenm  day  were 
clad  in  spotless  togas  and  crowned  with  leaves.  When  the  hymns 
had  ceased,  Avhen  the  victims  litid  fallen  under  the  sacred  knife 
and  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  gods  had  been  burnt  on  the 
altar,  these  latter  owed  protection  to  the  gates  and  Avails. 

The  people  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  histrnm,  were  purified 
by  an    expiatory  sacrifice.       Being    convoked    by    the    herald,   they 

'  TibuUus  II.  i.  17,  seq.     Cf.  A'erg-.,   Geory.  i.  330—350. 

-  This  word  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  three  victims — the  hog,  sus;  the  sheep,  uvis; 
and  Ihe  bull,  taurux. 
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as-i('inl)lo(l  in  tlic  Field  of  ^Tars,  wliitluT  the  Kiug,  "scented  with 
niyrrlr  and  s\veet-snielliii«;'  plants,"  had  resorted  at  daybrc-ak  with 
the  servitors,  who  led  a  hoy-,  a  slu'ep,  and  a  Imll.  Three  times 
he  made  the  naiud  of  the  assemhly,  repeatiui;-  liynnis  and  prayi'rs ; 
then  he  immolated  the  \ictims,  and  the  xnorriiiurili''  was  jieii'ormed. 
Songs,  prayers,  oiierinns,  were  all  these  good-natnred  gods 
demanded   to   keep   them    at    peaee    with    their  peoi)le. 

In  grave  circumstanees.  during  a  pestilence  or  amidst  some 
public  misfortune,  they  admitted  their  jieople  to  eonununiou  with 
them.  Their  statues  were  eai'ried  to  a  table  ready  sprc^ad  ;  the 
g<ids  \\-ei-e  laid  upon  couches,  as  at  the  Roman  meals, 
the  goddt'sses  were  placed  sitting;  and  tlu>  popular 
inuigination,  highly  excited  by  danger,  saw  them 
accept  the  feast,  or  sometiuu's  timi  away  their 
heads  from  it  in  anger.'  "Is  it  to  some  memory 
of  these  stonv  guests,  still  preserved  in  S|Kiin,  that 
the  terrible  legend  of  the  commendatori'  (in  Don 
Juan),    '■/   ('"iiridddd  til'  iilcdra,'   is  due'.'' 

ISuch  (Jods  and  such  festivals  show  tlu<  lionian  revelling,  like 
the  Greek,  in  that  intoxication  with  nature  \\hicli  the  great 
enchantress  had  offered  to  all  tip'  Aryan  rac(> ;  an  intoxication 
delightful  and  fruitful  bu'  the  sons  of  llonu'r  and  Plato, 
oppressive  and  barren  for  the  sons  of  Itomulus ;  for  the  former 
foTind  therein  a  lovely  and  sublime  ideal  which  the  latter  never 
knew,  and  of  which  they  only  caught  a  glim2)se  on  the  days  when 
they  ceased  to  be  Romans. 


State  bed  for  the 

fe.«tival  of 

Lertislvniilim.' 


'  Li\T  xl.  m. 

"  Mafrnien,  Lea  Orii/inrs  tin   Thi'iUi-r.  \(il.   I.  p.  252. 

^  Silver  coin  of  tlie  family  nf  Cjelia,  with   llie  naiiie."  nf  L.  Caldiis.  xfptemvir  f/i/tlmnin 
and  C.  Caldus,  monetary  triumvir. 


Reverse  of  a  bronze  piece  of  I'aii.siiiui  ih,'  vimiif;er.     \'e,-^ta  holding  the  Palladium  and 

the  cup  for  libations. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

CHANGES  IN  RELIGION  AND  CONSTITUTION  UNDER  THE  THREE  LAST  KINGS. 

I. — The    Gods    of    Etrueia    at   Eome  ;    Reforms    ov    Tarquin 

THE  Elder. 

THE  third  aud  fourth  kings  of  Eonic  are  repetitions  of  the 
U\o  first :  Tullus  is  a  new  Eoinulus,  Aucus  a  second  Numa  : 
a  suspicious  symmetry  which  is  repugnant  to  histor}-  but  in 
which  legend  delights.  Legend,  however,  attributes  a  special 
characteristic  to  Tullus ;  he  completes  the  city  by  giving  it  its 
military   institutions — militar'is  rei  institutor.^ 

The  reign  of  the  thi'ee  last  kings  marks,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  era.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause — be  it  the  peaceful  or 
forcible  settlement  of  some  Etruscan  chief,  or  a  long  period 
unkno^wn  to  us  which  j^repared  the  transformation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  city  whose  territory  was  only  six  miles  long  by  two 
broad  has  become  a  great  town,  which  covers  the  Seven  Hills  aud 
erects  monumental  buildings,  whicli  counts  its  inhabitants  by  tlie 
hundred  thousand,  and  extends  its  power  afar;  and  finally,  which 
reijlaces  ancient  simplicity  by  the  splendour  of  its  feasts,  its  fetish 
gods  by  the  great  Etruscan  divinities,  and  theii-  modest  altars  bv 
the  Capitol  with   its  huntbed  steps. 

Whether  it  was  a  heritage  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  more  pro- 
bably, borrowed  from  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  through  the 
medium  of  the  Campanian  Etruscans,  the  gods  of  Greece  were 
greatly  honoured  in  the  southern  cities  of  Etruria.  Thence  they 
came  to   Eome.     Tarquin  the  Elder,  it  is    said,    drove    all   the    gods 


'  Orosius,  ii.  4.     Florus,  i.  3,  also  says :  hie  uiiinem  militarcm  ilitciplinam  artcmquc  belUuidx 
i:ondidit. 
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of  Numu  fi'om  tho  Tari)ci;iii.  in  dnli-r  to  r;iis(>  a  tciiipli'  tlicri'  to 
the  great  celestial  family,  Jupiter,  Juiid,  and  ^Minerva.  Youth 
alone  and  the  god  Tcrniimis  opposed  it.  for  the  Itoinan  people 
was  never  to  grow  old,  nor  its  frontiers  to  recede.  Ceres,  who 
was  identified  with  Pales,  and  wlmse  priestess  was  always  a 
Greek,  called  from  Xajiles  or  from  Telia  (FJea)'  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  raised  to  her  after  the 
famine    of   490  r.c. ;  T)iana.    who  was  confoundcMl   with    Feroiiia,   the 


Juno. 


.Iiipiter. 


-Mincna.^ 


protectress  of  the  common  peojde,'  to  wlioni  Servius  liuilt  a 
temple;  Vulcan,  whom  Tatius  already  honoured;  ]\[erciiry  the 
plebeian  god  of  the  commerce  which  liad  arisen,  and  the 
eloquence  which  was  to  increase,  offered  a  dangerous  competition  to 
the  native    gods.     Apollo,    Neptune,     C'ybele    and    Venus    did    not 


'  CUc,  pro  lialhn,  24. 
'  Dionvs.  iii.  :W. 

'  These  three  bronze  statues,  fouiiil  in  the  exf!LV!iti<ins  of  Ilcreuhincuni,  ave  of  a  conipaia- 
tivelv  recent  dale. 
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coino  till  a  later  inn-iod.  The  first  of  thesc^  was  destiiu'd  to  liig'li 
fortunes.  The  Sihyl  of  t'uma\  from  wlioiu  Tarquinius  Superbiis 
boTio-ht  the  books,  was  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Kedeemer,  so 
called  because  he  know  the  necessary  expiations.  Under  Augustus, 
lie    took   his   place   by    the    side   of  the    Capitoline   Jupiter. 

Thus  the  sph(n'e  of  religious  life  gops  on  enlarging,  and  it 
becomes  so  widc^  that  these  inniimerable  divinities  end  by  being 
effaced,  to  make  ^vay  for  the  one  Cted  of  whom  they  were  only 
the  obscm-e  manifestations ;  but  then,  too.  there  comes  a  new 
society,    new    ideas,    new    laws;    in    fact,   another    world. 

As  if  the  gods  of  Greece  carried  art  with  them,  their 
enti'auce  into  Eome  ^^'as  marked  by  the  first  effort  to  give  to 
the  immortals  dwellings  less  modest  and  an 
appearance  less  rude.  Tuscan  workmen  built 
the  great  temple  of  tli(>  Capitol,  and  the 
Etruscan  Tm-rianus  modelled  in  clay  the  statue 
of   Jupiter,  which    Tarquin   placed   there.' 

Etruria  moreover  gav^e  something  else 
which  properly  behmged  to  her.  The  miracle 
of  the  Tuscan  Navius  diffused  respect  for 
the  augurs  through  the  city.  No  doubt  the 
epoch,  when  Eome  adopted  so  many  Etruscan 
customs,  was  that  also  of  the  introduction  of 
the  science  of  augury  as  the  religion  of  tlie 
state.     It    Avas    a   surer    means   of   government, 

inasmuch  as  both  governors  and  go-s'enied  put  sincere  faith  in  it. 
In  order  to  study  this  mysterious  art,  some  young  patricians  were 
sent  to  Etruria,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  augurs  A\'ere  only 
taken  from  the  noblest  families,  from  those  whose  members  filled 
the  senate  and  the  magistracy.  The  augur,  in  fact,  was  to 
be    at    once    a    sincere  ■'    priest    and    a    shrewd    politician,    the    latter 


AuQiiv.'- 


'  Legendary  history  explains  all  these  Etniscan  importations  by  the  conquest  which  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder  made  of  Etruria.  Otf.  Miiller  reverses  this  proposition  and  makes  the  Etniscans 
conquer  Home  and  Latiiun  ;  but  what  is  not  contested  is,  that  the  epoch  of  the  Tarqiiins  was 
marked  bv  the  preponderating  influence  in  Rome  of  Etruscan  civilization,  so  much  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  historians,  says  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  29),  regarded  Kome  as 
a  Tyrrhenian  town,  'Ti'ppiivii'a  ttoXiv  flvai  /'/riAa/ioi'. 

-  At  tlie  feet  of  the  priest  who  liolds  the  augur's  rod  is  seen  the  sacred  chicken,  whose 
more  or  less  keen  appetite  served  as  an  augurv. 

'  At  an  epoch  when  faith  was  much  shaken,  Tiberius  Gracchus  reading,  in  the  deptiis  of 

s  2 
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iuspiring  tlio  former  aud  making  him  Traconsoiously  report  from 
hoaveu  the  diviue  decree  most  coiiformabk-  to  the  interests  uf  the 
State.' 

This  belief  in  signs  ended  by  making  the  Eomans  the  most 
religious  people  in  thi>  universe.  '  It  Avas,'  said  Polybivis,  '  one 
of  the  causes  of  her  gnnitness,'  and  the  fric^id  of  Seipio  is 
right ;  for  this  blind  ])iety,  if  it  did  not  gain  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  at  least  assured  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  by  keeping  the 
people  dependent  on  the  most  experienced  aud  the  wisest  class. 
Besides,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in  the  augurs,  the  Eoman  nobility 
aud  its  senate  never  abandoned  earthly  things  for  religion  till 
human  pnulence  had  nothing  left  to  do.  In  case  of  need,  they 
altered  fatal  presages  by  the  freest  interpretations,  without  their 
faith  being  alarmed  thereat.  A  consul  was  about  to  engage  in 
battle,  and  the  diviner  aimounced  happy  omens  ;  he  was  mistaken, 
the  signs  were  conti-ary.  '  That  concerns  him,'  said  the  consul, 
'  aud  not  me  or  my  army,  to  Avhom  favoiu'able  auspices  have  been 
promised,'  aud  he  engaged  in  action.  At  the  first  encounter  the 
diA-iuer  fell ;    but  the  cousul  was  victorious. 

It  was  Tarquiu  the  Elder,  too,  who  first  laid  hands  on  the 
old  constitution,  not  to  change  it  but  to  broaden  its  foundations. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  patricians  and  of  tlu^  augur 
'^  Navius,  he  formed  a  hundred  new  patrician  families,  whose  chiefs 
entered  the  senate  [jnitres  minorum  f/fiiiliiDi/).  Wiivo  these  the  richest 
and   uoblest    of   the   plebeians,    or   only    the    chiefs  of   the    Luceres, 


Spain,  the  books  which  treated  of  sacred  things,  discovered  that,  as  president  of  the  consuhir 
comitia,  he  had  omitted  one  of  the  rites.  He  hastened  to  make  knovni  this  mistake  to  the  Colh'ge 
of  Aiiffiirs,  wlio  immediately  informed  tlic  senate  of  it,  and  the  two  consuls  were  obliged  to  a))- 
dicate.     (Val.  Max.,  I.  i.  .3;    Vlat.,  Marc,  5.) 

'  Aiiffun'k  mcerdotwi/ue  auf/iiruvi  tantns  honos  orresxit,  ut  nihil  belli  tUmique  piisiea  nisi 
niwpicato  _r/crf'retu?;(lA\y,  i.  •%).  The  augurs  liad  the  right  of  declaring  the  auspices  to  be  con- 
trary. Ciimitiatuxet  concilia,  vel  initituta,  dimittere,  ril  Imhita  rt'xiiiiderp  .  .  .  dei-cnu-rc  ut  mayix- 
fratu  se  abdicent  consules  .  .  .  (Cic,  df  Lei/.,  li.  12).  The  magistrates  had  to  consult  themforall 
their  enterprises  and  quique  non  paruerit,  capital  esto  (Id.,  dc  Leg.,  ii.  8).  Hut  prodigies  were 
only  referred  to  the  augurs  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  si  senatm  jussit,  deferunto  (Ibid.  ii.  9) 
"The  science  of  augury,"  says  Cicero  elsewliere,  has  been  preserved  for  state  reasons:  Jus 
auffurumetsi dirinatiunix  njiinione principio  constiti/fian  nil,  iameu  postea  rei  piMirre  catisa  con- 
sercatum  ac  retentum  {de  IHvin.,  ii.  .'Jo).  In  (de  lieiixMim,  ii.  10  and  !•),  he  says  of  Romulus: 
Quum  h<i^ce;ire(iia  duo  firmdmenin  rei  jmhlicm  peperisset,(ivj<)ii(ia  ct  xenaium  .  .  .  id  quod 
retinemut  hodie  magna  cum  salute  rei  publico:  .  .  .  TIk;  necessary  information  about  the 
Augurs  will  be  found  in  Saglio's  Diet,  des  Antiq.  gr.  et  rom.,  p.  .')."jO-'JOO  and  about  the  au.spices. 

it,id.,  p.  am-^fis. 
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hitherto  repulsed  by  the  senate,  and  whom  Tarqiiin,  the  foreign 
king,  admitted?  The  raising  of  the  number  of  vestals  fi-om  fom- 
to  six  would  seem  to  confii-m  the  opinion  that  ho  wished  to 
render  the  third  tribe  equal  to  the  two  fii'st.  But  Cicero  atfii-ms 
that  the  whole  patriciate  Avas  doubled,'  and  Livy,  in  nan-ating 
the  creation  of  these  new  centui'ies  of  knights,  names  them  Eu>n- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  posteriores.  Thus  there  were  the  fli-st 
and  second  Ramnenses  and  the  iirst  and  second  Titienses,'  etc.  :  as 
there  were  the  patrcs  majonim  and  the  patres  minorum  (/entium,  tlie 
hitter  of  whom  did  not  vote  until  after  the  former.  Whether  it 
was  the  admission  of  the  Luceres  to  the  political  and  religious 
rites  of  the  ancient  tribes,  or  the  doubling,  by  the  addition  of  new 
families,  of  the  whole  aristocracy,  matters  little,  for  it  remains 
beyond  doubt  that  the  patriciate- was  much  modified  by  Tarquin. 
It^^SEaa  a  preparation,  as  it  were,  for  the  great  reforms  of  Servius. 


II. — Eeforms  of  Servius  Tullitjs'. 

We  have  seen'  that  the  Eomans  considered  their  sixth  king 
as  a  fax£auite--«f  the  gods.  The  Emperor  Claudius,  who  had 
composed  a  history  of  the  Eti'uscans,  once  said  to  the  senate,  '  Oiu- 
wi-iters  have  it  that  Ser^-ius  was  born  of  a  slave  named  Ocrisia, 
whilst  the  Etruscan  annals  make  him  the  familiar  companion  of 
Cfeles  Yibenua,  all  of  whose  adventiu'oiis  fortunes  he  shared. 
Driven  fi'om  Eti'iu'ia  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  stormy  life,  these  two 
chiefs  came  and  occupied  Mount  CecIlus  with  the  remnant  of  their 
army,  and  the  hill  owes  its  name  to  Cseles  Yibenna.  As  for 
Servius,  who  bore  as  an  Etruscan  the  name  of  Mastarna,  he  changed 
it  for  that  under  which  we  now  know  him.  In  due  coiu'se,  he 
reached  the  thi-one,  which  he  occupied  gloriously  and  profitably  to 
the    State.'  *      A  tomb    at   Yulci,    discovered    scarcely    twenty  years 

'  Diiplicai-if  ilium  jn-ktiiium  patrum  numeruin  {Je  Sep.,  ii.  20).  Cf.  Livv,  i.  06;  Val. 
Max.,  UI.  iv.  2. 

-  Li^-y,  i.  36,  adjinem. —  Civitas  romana  in  sex  erat  distribufa  partes,  in  primos  secundompie 
Titienses,  Ramnenscs  et  Luceres  (Testus,  s.  v.  Sex  suffragia).  Hence  six  vestals,  Ut  pupidus 
pro  sua  quaque  parte  haberet  et  ministram  sacrorum.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Sex  Vesta  Sacerdotes). 
Tliis  number  was  never  changed  again.     Cf.  Cic,  de  Div.  i.  17  ;  Dionys.  iii.  71. 

'  See  p.  35. 

'  This  discourse  of  Claudius,  of  which  Tacitus  has  given  the  substance,  is  engraved  on  two 
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ago/  foiitinns  the  aecMHiiit  ot  the  iiujicrial  historian,  or  at  least  proves 
that  till'  k'gc'iul  was  a  national  oiio  in  l']truria.  On  one  of  the 
partitions  of  tho  tomb  two  persouag'es  arc  iv])rosrntcd,  one  holding 
out  his  shackled  hands,  the  other  cutting  the  strap,  and  holding 
under  his  arm  the  sword  Avitli  m  hich  he  is  going  to  arm  his  friend. 
AboA'c  their  heads  are  written  their  names,  the  captive  is  ealled 
Cseles  Yibt'iina,  and  he  "who  deliAcrs  him  is  Mastarna.  These 
men  are  the  two  companions  in  arms,  who,  after  many  adventures, 
sometimes  risky,  like  that  which  tlie  painter  represents,  arri\ed  at 
Rome,  where  (me  became  chief  of  the  people  of  ^lars  and  the 
othi'r  gave  his  name  to  Mount 
(';elius.  It  is  easily  und'^'stood 
that  lioman  pridi'  would  prefer 
to  the  Etruscan  adventurer, 
seekiug  fortune  at  the  point  of 
his  sword,  the  favourite  of  the 
gods   of  till'   Capitol. 

This    adventurer    was,    how- 
ever,   a    man   of   peace.      We    are 

(inly    told    of    one    doubtful    war  /^'^  f\\  ^-^^^'^~~~~-^] 

of  his,  against  the  Veientines,'' 
which  Dionysius  of  Jlalicarnassus 
transforms  into  a  victory  over 
the  whole  Ktruscan  nation.  ISer\  ius  was  more  *S2)eeially  the  legis- 
lative king.  Kid  the  constitution  known  undei'  his  name  really 
belong  to  him  or  Avas  it  the  work  of  time  ^  This  reform  which, 
modified  at  different  times,  yet  lived  as  long  as  Itoman  liberty, 
must    have    been    the    outcom<',    not    of    the    brain   of   one    man   but 


Ciclef  VilieiiiKi  and  Ma.-itani; 


tables  of  bi'oii/i' fuuiid  at  Lyoii.<,  in  l")L'l,  li\  a  peasant  wlio  wa.v  tft'ncliinj!'  his  viiicyaril.  Ill  i8 
now  to  be  found  uppiiided  to  uio-st  good  editions  of  Tacitus'  Annals. —  /',V/.] 

'  In  ls.57,  in  tlie  same  funeral  chamber  at  Vuki,  in  which  Achilles  was  niircseiiled 
sacrificing  some  Trojan  captives  (.see  p.  \\\. ).  The  liKiinm  who  had  been  laid  there,  had  without 
doubt  some  similar  brother-in-urnis,  for  the  two  pictures  express  the  same  idea,  the  devotion  of 
a  waiTior  towards  tlie  friend  who  followed  him  in  battle;  .\clulles  avenges  Palrodes,  and 
Ma.starna  delivers  C'ales.  These  felhjwsbips  iu  war  mu.st  be  an  Rtruscan  custom,  (t'f.  Noel  des 
Vergers,  Ilaiie  Arifieul.,  IStia,  p.  4(ii').  [They  were,  us  we  know,  an  old  (irei'li  euslom,  especially 
in  Sparta,  and  among  the  Abuntes  of  Eubeea. — ii'rf. ) 

^  Livy,  i.  42.  [Tliis  does  not  agree  with  tlie  researches  of  \'.  Uurdlliausen  {Muntania,  p.  44). 
who  shows  that  liis  rule  was  a  military  re\olt  against  Etruria  by  an  Etrurian  leader  of  the 
Latins, — I.'iK] 
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of  mauuers  and  social  roquii'emeuts.  I'lie  patricians  or  original 
people  wko,  at  fii'st,  alone  formed  the  army  must  have  been  con- 
sti'aiued,  for  safety's  sake,  to  call  in  the  plebeians  gradually  to  serve 
with  them  in  the  legions.  Servius  doubtless  did  nothing  but 
regidate  the  new  state  of  things,  which  insensibly  sprang  up ;  he 
does  not  the  less  merit  that  his  name  should  remain  attached  to 
this  great  institution. 

We  Avill  speak,  then,  of  this  prince  as  the  ancients  spoke  of 
him,  conceding  to  him,  mth  the  preceding  reservation,  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  legislator  of  royal  and   republican  Home. 

We  know  that  the  plebeians  had  neither  tlie  right  of  voting 
(Jus  sutf'rugii)  nor  the  right  of  iutcnuarriage  nv  exchange  (Jus 
connubii  et  eommercii)  with  the  patrician  families,  but  that  they 
enjoyed  personal  Liberty.  Since  Eomulus,  their  number  had 
constantl}'  increased,'  for  his  successors  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  policy  of  ch-aAving  the  vanquished  to  Rome,  to  augment 
its  military  population.  Until  Servius,  the  plebeians  remaiaed  with- 
out direction  and  witliout  unity.  These  men  of  different  origins 
might,  however,  combine,  and  some  day  become  dangerous.  The 
prince,  liimself  of  foreign  bii-th,  who  feared  the  enmity  of  the  patri- 
cians, understood  what  help  this  numerous  and  oppressed  people 
would  be  ti)  him.  He  tonk  away  frnm  the  patricians  a  part  of 
the  laud  that  tliey  had  usurped  from  the  public  dumain,  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  chief  of  a  plebeian  family  seven  jurjera  (4f  acres) 
with  full  Roman  rights ;  and  he  forced  the  aristocracy,  already 
shaken  by  the  innovations  of  Tarquiu,  to  rccei\e  plebeians  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  city. 

He  used  two  means  to  attain  tliis  end :  the  tribes  and  the 
centuries,  that  is  to  say,  the  administrative  anil  military  organi- 
sation of  the  State.  He  divided  the  Roman  territory  '  into  20 
regions,  and  the  town  into  4  quarters ;  in  all,  31)  tribes.  This 
entirely  geographical  division  was  also  religious,  ftir  he  insti- 
tuted festivals  for  each  district — the  Compitalia  for  the  plebs  of 
the  city   tribes,    the   Paganalia  for   the    country    tribes.     It   was  ad- 

'  Honiulus  was  said  to  have  establisLed  at  Koine  the  iiihabitanta  of  C'senina,  Antemnae, 
Crustumeriuiu  (Dionys.  ii.  35)  :  Tullus,  tlie  Albaiis  (Liv^,  i.  20)  ;  Aiicus,  the  Latins  of 
rnlitoiiuni,  Ficaiia,  Tellenae,  Mediillia,  etc.  (Lh-y.  i.  .33.) 

'  T.ivy,  i  43. 
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iniiiistrativc,  for  each  ilistrict  had  its  judges  for  civil  matters,^  its 
tribiiiu>  [curator  trilius)  to  keo}}  account  of  the  fortunc^s,  and  to 
assess  thi^  taxes;  and  histly,  it  was  military,  for  these  tribunes  also 
I'egulated  the  military  service  of  their  tribesmen,  and  in  case  of 
sudden  invasion,  collected  tliem  in  a  fort  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
eiintou/  The  State  was  composed,  then,  of  30  communes  (parislies), 
having  their  chiefs,  their  judges,  theii-  particular  gods,  but  no 
political  rights,  these  rights  being  only  exercised  in  thi.>  capital. 
Without  touching  the  privileges  of  the  patricians,  Servius  secured 
to  the  plebeians  that  municii>al  organisation,  which  must  precede, 
and  Avhicli  introduces,  political  liberty.  As  the  patricians  gave  their 
name  to  all  the  tribes  except  one,  we  have  the  right  to  conclude 
that  they  preserved  their  influence  in  the  cantons  where  their 
estates  were,  and  that  they  probably  filled  all  the  offices  of  judges 
and  municipal  tribunes.  But,  for  the  first  time,  they  found 
themselves  confounded  witli  the  plebeians  in  a  territorial  division 
in  which  birth  and  traditions  were  omitted.  That  alone  was 
enough  to  caus(>  a  revolution.  A  time  will  come  when  these 
tribes  desire  and  obtain  political  rights.  That  will  be  the  victory 
of   numbers ;   the  centuries   seeui'ed    that  of  wealth. 

Ser\ius  liad  made  the  census  or  numbering,  which  was  for 
the  future  t(i  be  renewed  every  five  years  (lusfr/u)/).  Each  citizen 
came  to  declare  under  oath  his  name,  his  age,  his  family,  the 
number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  value  of  his  possessions.'  A  false 
declaration  would  have  led  to  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and 
even  of  life*  Knowing  thus  all  men's  fortunes,  he  divided  citizens, 
in  projxirtiiin  to  their  property,  into  five  classes,  and  each  class 
into  a  different  number  of  centuries.  Dionysius  speaks  of  six 
classes,  and  assigns  to  the  first  98  centmies,  whilst  the  five  otliers 
together  had  only  95.  In  each  class  there  were  the  Juniorcn,  from 
17    to   45    years   of   age,    who   composed   the   active  army,   and  the 

•  Iciwrnc  ciKtwTi'iq  (Dionys.  iv.  A5).  These  judges,  doubtless,  formed  the  Iriljuiiiil  of  the 
centumvirs,  as  the  curators  of  the  tribes  formed  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 

'  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  36. 

'  The  census  gave  (Livy,  i.  44)  80,000  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms,  or,  accordinj,'-  to  Dionyxius 
(iv.  22),  8o,.300 :   CtQ  iv  toiq  r(ju7/r(*co7(,-  iplpirai  ypafifiamv. 

'  Some  critics  thinlt  tliat  tlie  valuation  of  cattle,  slaves  and  ready  money  was  not  rcijuircl 
for  the  cen«!M  until  after  tlie  censorship  of  Appius,  in  312.  The  ancient  declaration  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  aristocracy,  since,  for  tlie  cli\  ision  into  classes, 
account  would  oiUy  have  been  ttiken  of  landed  property. 
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senwrcs,  from  4()  to  GO,  who  formed  the  reserve.  The  first  class 
thus  contaiued  40  centiu'ies  of  scniores,  40  of  juniorcs,  and,  besides, 
18  centuries  of  knights;  that  is  to  say,  the  6  equesti'ian  centimes 
of  Tarquin  (se.v  su  frag  la)  and  12  new  ones,  formed  by  Servius  of 
the  richest  and  most  influential  pk'beians.  The  State  gaye  to  each 
of  these  1,800  knights  a  horse,  and  allo-sved  f(ir  his  maintenance  an 
annual  stipend  {ws  hordeanum\  which  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women  paid.'  To  the  second  cUiss  were  attached  two  ccntmies  of 
workmen  (fabri),  and  to  the  fom-th  two  of  musicians  [tubicincs)} 
The  poor,  capite  censi,  formed  the  sixth  class,  and  a  single  centurj', 
which  did  not  serve  in  the  legions.^ 

The   total    of  the  army  was  170   centuries    of   foot-soldiers,    18 
of  horse-soldiers,  4  of  musicians  and  workmen.^ 

Cicero,  in  the  much  discussed  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Republic,  only  speaks  of  five  chesses,  formed  of  assidiii  (asscsdare, 
tax-payers ').  To  the  first  he  assigns  89  centuries ;  to  the  four 
others,  104 ;  in  all,  193,  as  in  the  calculation  of  Dionysius,  and 
one  less  than  in  that  of  Livy.  The  proletariate,  whose  census  did 
not  amoimt  to  12,500  asses,  acccnsl  and  velafi,'''  followed  the  legions 
unarmed,  to  replace  the  dead,  to  skii-mish,  or  to  do  orderly  ser-viee. 
The  poorest,  capife  cetisi,  who  were  only  coimted  on  the  register   of 

'  Tliis  custom  existed  at  Corinth  (Cic,  de  Rep.  ii.  20).  Orba  signified  both  -svidow  and 
unmarried  woman. 

^  Dionysius  (iv.  16-19)  gives  the  census  of  the  first  class  at  100  minse  (about  £380).  Pliny 
(xxxiii.  3)  assigns  to  it  110,000  asses;  Aulus  Gellius  (vii.  13),  125,000;  Festus,  120,000;  Livy 
(i.  43),  100,000.  These  figures  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  sixth  century  of  Kome.  From  the  time 
of  Servius,  the  (cs  graoe  or  the  at  libral  was  a  pound  -weight  of  bronze,  and  there  was  then  iu 
Rome  no  one  whose  goods  would  represent  100,000  pounds  of  bronze,  whether  the  value  of  1,000 
o.xen,  or  of  lOOwar-horses,  or  10,000  sheep.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Peculatws).  The  basis  of  the  census  was 
doubtless  the  jugerum  (2  roods,  19  poles),  or  what  a  pair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  The 
jiu/erum  was  estimated  later  at  5,(X)0  asses,  which  supposes  20 Jiigera  for  the  first  class,  15,  10,  5, 
and  2  or  2.i  for  the  others.  As  for  the  as  libral  of  12  ounces,  it  was  successively  reduced,  about 
268  B.C.,  to  4  ounces ;  about  241,  to  2  ;  in  217,  by  the  Flaminian  law  to  1 ;  in  89,  by  the  law 
Plautia  Papiria  to  i. 

^  In  grave  danger  they  were  armed  at  tlie  expen.se  of  the  State  : 
Pruletarius  publicitus  scut isque  feroqiie 

Ornatur  ferro     .        .        .     (Ennius,  in  Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  10). 
Cf.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Accensi. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  centuries  of  workmen  and  musicians,  added  to  the  first 
classes,  voted  with  them.  But  the  constitution  of  Servius  being  at  first  a  military  organisation, 
there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  presence  of  workmen  iu  the  train  of  the  hoplites. 

'  In  the  mancipatio,  there  were  witnesses  representuig  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman 
people. 

"  Mininue Jiducici'  (Livy,  viii.  8). 
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tho  census  by  the  li(>ail  lik.-  slaves  and  eattlo,  did  not  sitvo. 
Marius  Avas  thi-  first  who  calk-d  tlicni  to  the  standards,  and 
from  that  day   tlie  ai'uiy  lost  its  national  eharacter. 
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Ceutuiies  of  Iviiiglits       

FiusT  Class— IOO,0(K)  Asses. 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

Centuries  of  .luniois       

Centuries  of  Wurlunen 


Skconi)  Class.  -TojOOO  Assks. 

Centuries  of  Seniors        

Ceuturies  of  Juniors        


'I'liiiii.  Class.— 50,000  A.sses. 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

Centuries  of  Juniors       

[■'olUI'Il    ('l.ASS.      l'.").()()0    .Vssks. 

Ceuturies  of  Seniors        

Centuries  of  Juniors        

FuTii  Ci.Ass.      I  I.OOO  Assks. 

Centuries  of  Seniors        

Centuries  of  Juuicu-s       

Centuries  of  ('uriiiriiitv  mid  I'liliiciiicx  . 

Centuries  of  Arcfiisi       

Centuries  of  Cnjiite  Cciini      

Total        


18 


40 

40 

•2 


10 
10 

10 
10 
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Centuries  of    Knifilits 16 

I'lii.sT  Class— 100  .Mix.k. 

Centuries  of  Seniors        40 

Ceuturies  of  Juuiors       40 
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Ceuturies  of  Seniors        

Centuries  of  Juniors        

Centuries  of   Workmen 

Tiiijii)  Cla.ss.— oO  Mix.K. 

Centuries  of  Seniors        

Ceuturies  of  .luniors        

Foi'itTH  Class.  -1'.")   Mix.ic. 

Ceuturies  of  Seniors       

Centuries  of  Juniors       

Ceuturies  of  Vornicini'x  iiiul   iuhirim- 

Vivxu  Cla.ss.— 1:^1   .Mi.n.k. 

C'enluries  of  Seniors        

Ceuturies  of  Juniors       

Sixth  Cla.ss. 
Ceuturies  of   Cdjiiti-  Vcimi     .. 

Total      


10 
10 


10 
10 

10 
10 


15 
15 


I 

lo;{ 


'Hie  uncertainly  of  tlie  number  oF  the  centuries  and  of  tlie 
ba.-^is  on  which  the  as.scssnient  was  made,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
aitprociatiuo  ihc  political  iin])ortance  of  litis  ntilitiiry  reform.  It  is 
no  louder  Itirlli  which  (li\i(h's  llic  citizens  into  p;itrici;ins  and 
plebeitius  ;  it  is  b\-  furtiiiic.  tliat  arc  now  rciiiihited  both  their  distri- 
bution into  classes,  Utcir  jihicc  in  the  h^ions,  the  itature  of  tlieir 
arms,  wliieh  they  ntust  jirocurc  for  themselves,  and  the  cpiota  of 
the    tax    Avhioh    each    of    them   iiuist    [lay.      All    the    centuries    must 


'  Tlie  text  of  Cicero  {dv  lit')).,  ii.  l'l'I,  uiifortuniitely  luutiluted  in  this  place,  as  in  su  many 
others  of  the  Iiej)uO/i<-,  does  not  helji  us  to  iiialfc  Ijivy's  inmibers  ayree  witli  those  of  Dioiivsiiis. 
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coiitriliiitc   to   till'   troa^iiry  accordiug   to   their    ceusus,   and    later    oii 
they  exercise,  iu  the  Field  of  Mars,  beyond  the  patrician  town,  the 
same    political    rights.      But    the    first    class    reckons    98    ceutmies, 
although   it   is  much   the   least  numerous,   since   it  only  contains  the 
wealthy ;     it    fiu'uishes,     then,     more    than    half    the    tax,    and    its 
legionaries,   by  reason  of  their  small  number,  are  more  often  called 
into  service.      It  is  also  by  centuries  that,  after  510  B.C.,  votes  are 
taken  to  decide   on  peace   or  war,   to   aj^poiut   to   public   offices,   and 
make  the   laws.     The  rich,  divided  in   US  centiu'ies,   have   98  Aoices 
out   of  19o,   or  the  majority,   that  is   to  say    a   decisive   influence  in 
the    government.      Their   unanimity,    seciu-ed    beforehand    on    e\ery 
proposition   affecting  their   interests,    must  render   the   rights    of    the 
other  classes  illusory.     Sometimes,   in  case   of  disagreement   between 
the  centuries  of  the  fii'st  class,   those  of  the   second  may  be  cal^j^d 
upon  to  A'ote  ;     ^'ery  rarely  those   of   the  third ;    never  those  of   the 
last  ;    although    each    of    them    contains   perhaps    more    citizens    than 
the   thi'ee    first    togetlier.      '  Servius,'    said    Cicero,    '  did    not    desire 
to  give  po's\'er  to   mere  number ;    it   ^vas  by  the   \otes  of  the  rich, 
not  by  those  of  the  people,  that  all  was  decided.'^      He  might  have 
added    that    the    preponderance    did    not    beloiig    to    fl'ealth    alone, 
it    was   gi\"en   also   to    wisdom   and   experience,    since   the    seniors    or 
citizens    above     4')    years    of    age — only   half    as    luunerous    as   the 
juniors,  from  17  to  45  years  old — possessed  as  many  votes.'-     Finally 
each   had    the    duty  A\hich   he    coidd    fulfil,  and  rights   in    the  State 
were  iu  proportion  to  duties. 

In  the  new  laws,  rank  A\'as  as  cleaily  marked  as  in  the  old 
constitution ;  but  this  inequality  was  effaced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  by  the  honour  of  being  coimted  among  the  number  of  the 
citizens,  and  by  the  material  advances  made  iu  their  condition.  If 
^the  rich  kept  political  power,  on  them  also  weighed  the  consequent 
responsibilities :  iu  the  city  the  heaviest  share  of  the  tax ;  iu  the 
army  the  costliest  ecpiipment,  and  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous 
serA'ice.  But,  at  this  time  there  Avas  at  Eome  little  wealth  except 
landed    property.       Accordingly,    as    iilmost    all    the   Atjcr    RoiitauHf, 


'  l)iolivs.  (iv.  l!0}  al.so  su\> :  —atrz/r  r//r  iTo\iTtitiv  Krfnot  {u'l  — Xurtrtoi).  Li\\,  i,  4-J :  ii^ 
umiiii' jjf/icx jtrimures  cicito.tis.    C'f.  Uiouys.  x.  17. 

^  Tills  pivpouderauce  of  age  was  found  again  iu  the  seuale,  wLeiu  tlio  yoiaiy  only  spoke 
after  the  old. 
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and  the  groatost  part  of  conquercnl  lands  "were  in  the  liands  of  the 
patricians,  they  remained,  as  before,  the  masters  of  the  State.  These 
new  hiAvs,  which  recoijiused  the  pk'beians  as  fi-eo  citizens  of  Rome, 
and  which,  as  a  natural  conseqnence  must  some  day  call  them  to 
vote  on  public  affairs,  did  not,  therefore,  in  reality  change  the 
existing  condition  of  the  two  orders.  An  immense  step,  however, 
was  gained :  in  placing  the  aristocracy  of  wealth — a  variable  power, 
accessible  to  all,  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth — an 
unalterable  power,  these  laws  were  preparing  for  the  revolutions 
which  established  in  republican  Rome  union  and  invincible  strength. 

This  constitution  struck  another  blow  at  the  aristocracy  by 
indu-ectly  attacking  clientship.  It  did  not  abolish  patronage,  which 
gave  to  the  nobles  material  strength,  without  which  privileges  cannot 
loug  be  defended ;  but  it  assured  a  place  in  the  State  to  the  clients 
who  until  then  had  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Quirites.  It 
separated  them  from  their  pati'ons  on  tlu'  day  of  the  comitia,  to 
mix  them,  according  to  their  fortune,  with  the  rich  or  the  poor ;  it 
opened  the  road  to  the  Forum  for  those  who  had  never  followed 
any  but  that  to  the  patrician  Atrium.  Another  law  fif  Scrvius 
authorised  the  freedmen  to  return  to  their  country,  or,  if  they 
remained  at  Rome,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  city  tribes.  This  law 
would  have  equally  recognised  in  plebeians  the  right  of  patronage, 
so  that  the  rich  plebeian  could  from  that  time  show  himself  in  the 
town,  siuTounded  like  a  Fabius,  by  a  noisy  and  devoted  band.  But 
clientship  becomes  weaker  by  diffusion,  and  in  the  course  of 
ceutiu-ies,  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  cmpii'e,  is  pcoi)led,  to  the  ruin 
of   its    institutions,   with  freed  slaves. 

This  constitution,  which  was  to  luiite  t^^o  people  hitherto 
separated,  had  only  been  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  army  ;  and 
the  centuries  were  called  the  city  army,  urbanus  cxcrcitu^}  The. 
seniores  guarded  the  toAra,  whilst  the  Jiniiorcs,  or  the  active  army, 
went  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  the  tield  of  battle  the  legion  drew 
up  in  sen-ied  lines  which  recalled  the  Macedonian  phalanx,'  iu  front 

'  The  patricians  could  accept  this  reform  under  the  titl-e  of  ii  military  regulation  ;  they 
were  too  strong  to  allow  it  to  ho  imposed  as  a  political  constitution.  Notliiiig-  short  of  a 
revolution,  which  rendered  the  help  of  the  pli;beians  necessary  lo  them,  could  wrinj,'  tliis 
concession  from  them  as  payment  (Livy.  i.  47). 

"  Livy.  viii.  6.  [It  may  originally  have  been  intended  to  I'eward  Mastarna's  mercenaries. 
—Ed.] 
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of  the  enemy,  and  oxp()S(Ml  to  its  first  onset  were  the  legionaries  of 
the  first  class,  all  covered  with  bronze  armonr ;  behind  them  and 
sheltered  by  their  bodies  and  their  armoiu-,  the  men  of  the  following 
classes ;  those  of  the  fifth,  served  as  light  troops ;  300  horsemen 
the  cavahy  formed  of   each  legion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  friend  of  the  plebeians  of  Eome  was 
also  the  friend  of  the  Latm_  cities,  and  that  ho  invited  tliem  to 
common   sacrifices  in   honour   of    Diana    on   the    Aventine.'      Slaves 


Diana  with  the  Hind. 


took   as    their   sanctuary  the   temple  raised    on  the  unlucky  hill    by 
the   popular  king  ;  each  year  on   the   ides   of  Sextilis  (xlugust)   they 


Dionysins  (iv.  -26)  savs  tliat   lie  saw  the  decree  rontaining  the  clauses  of  the  alliance 
engraved  on  a  lironze  ciilmnn  in  ancient  Greek  characters. 


!-•'  ijoMi:  ( xDKu  Tin:  Ki.\(is. 

camo   to    sacrifice    there;'  but    the   patric-iaus  do   not    s.'oiii    to   ]i;n, 


An    (IS    ill    iMilli.iti    (actiml   8ize). 
Fesf.,  s.v.     Sen-on/m  tliff. 
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admitted  this  goddess  iut<>  the  national  worship,  and  no  public 
festival  was  marked  with  her  name  in  the  book  o2  the  Pontiffs. 
Of  eoni-se  no  vestige  of  this  temple  or  of  the  image  which  it  con- 
tained, remains.  "\iMien  the  Eomans  were  Hellenised,  they  eon- 
founded  theii-  Diana,  a  fierce  and  eternal  Wrgin.  Avith  the  Greek 
Ai'teniis,  and  gave  her  the  attributes  of  thi-  latter;  their  jjalaces 
and  villas  have  presented  for  us  some  statues  of  this  goddess,  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  Greek  art  ever  produced. 

Dionysius'  assiu"es  us  that  besides  his  c(mstitution  Sei-vius  pro- 
midgated  more  than  fifty  laws  on  conti-acts,  crimes,  enfi'auchisement, 
the  forms  of  acquiring  property,  weights  and  measru'es,  eejaage, 
which  he  was  the  first  h>  mark  with  an  impression,  j)n)iius  -^iiinavit 
(PS,  etc."  If  Ser\  ius  is  indeed  the  author  of  this  last  novelty",  which 
was  not  new  for  the  Greeks  of  Campania  and  of  Southern  Italy, 
it  was  a  gi-eat  sendee  Avhich  he  rendi-red  his  countiv,  for 
monev4!*  to  eomnieree  what  ^vritiug  is  to  thought,  a  powei"ful  means 
of-^fodiietinn. 

The  laws  attiibuted  tn  tin-  great  reforaier  of  Eome  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  liberal  character  as  his  constitution — that 
for  example,  which  Tarquin  abolished,  and  which  the  people  took- 
nearlv  two  centuries  to  recover,  ordering  the  property  only  of 
the  debtor,  and  not  his  person,  to  be  responsible  for  his  delit. 
Popidar  gratitude  protected  the  niemory  nf  the  plebeian  long, 
born  in  slavery  i>r  on  foreign  soil,  ami  they  went  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  he  had  wished  to  lay  dnwn  the  crown  in  order  to 
Q?tablish  consular  government. 

Some  years  before,  the  Athenian  Sah+n  had  divided  rights  in 
proportion  to  property.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  gi-eatest 
cities     of    the    ancient    world     were    desii'ous    of     renouncing     the 

'  BioDTS.  iv.  13. 

'  Originally  tbe  Eomans  only  had  as  a  means  of  exchange  the  «>«  rude,  bare  of  metal  in 
bronze  or  mere  copper,  without  any  stamped  impression,  and  ■without  any  settled  weight.  The 
buyer  put  into  the  scales  as  many  pieces  as  were  necessary  to  make  the  weight  equiralent  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  bought.  This  was  barter,  a  means  of  exchange  which  indicates  a  still 
ruder  state  of  society.  The  res  sujnatum  appears  to  have  been  coined  under  Serrius :  it  was 
a  flat  piece  of  bronze  with  the  picture  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  pig,  or,  like  that  which  we 
give,  with  the  impression  of  a  tripod.-  Later  on,  more  portable  pieces  were  coined  of  circular 
shape,  on  which  the  value  was  marked  by  a  distinguishing  sign  :  we  have  already  given  some 
of  them  on  pages  xix..  liii.,  Ixxvii.  The  bar  represented  on  page  126,  and  taken  from  the 
Cabinet  de  France,  weighs  1,405  grammes  (3  H)S.  4ozs.)  .\t  tbe  base  is  seen  the  opening  through  , 
which  thev  ran  the  molten  metal. 
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dovornmont  of  tlu>  families  oonsooratod  by  tho  gods,  and  of  adopt- 
ing; the  principle  wliioli  is  still  applitnl  in  many  modern  societies, 
that  power  depends  npon  wealth.  But,  at  Athens,  customs  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  reform  of  Solon,  and  it  was  immediately 
applied ;  at  ]\ome.  that  of  Servius  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
he  could  not  establish  it;  but,  in  the  next  generation  it  came 
about   of    its   own   accord. 


III. — Takqvin   the   Proud  :  PowBi:    of   Eome   at   this   Eroeii. 

It  was  in  fact  the  democratic    laws    of    Servius   which    helped 
Tarquin    the    Proud,     posing    to    tho    patricians    as     the     defendei' 
of     their     threatened    privileges,     to     dethrone      his      father-in-UlM^  , 
Having    become    king    by  a    murder,    he    destroyed    the    tables   on 
which    were     inscribed     the    results    of    the    census,    abolished    the 
system    of     the    classes,    and    forbade    the     religious    gatherings    of 
the     ])lebeians';     then,    sup^rtcnl    by    his     nunuTOUS     mercenaries, 
he    obliged    the    pi-ople  to    finish    the  Circus,    the   Capitol,    and   the 
great    Cloaca.     Put,    counting    too    much    on    his    liatin    and    Uer- 
uican     allies,     he     did     not     spare    the    patricians    morc^    than    the 
plebeians,    and,    to    escape    death,    many    senators    went    into    exile. 
This     oppression      was     likely    to     unite     the     two     orders     by     a 
common    hatred.       It    lasted,     however,     until    the     outrage     upon 
Lucretia    had    given    the    multitude    one    of    those    exciting    proofs 
of  .slavery    which,    even    more    than    bloodshed,   bring   about   revolu- 
tions,   because    the    injmy    done    1o    the    individual    is     felt   by    all. 
"  If    the     constitution     of    Servius    had    been    maintained,"    says 
Kiebulu-,   "  Rome   would    have    attained,    two  hmidn-d  years    sooner, 
and    without    sacrifices,    to    a    hapi)iness      ....      Avhich     sIk^ 
could    recoA-er    only   at  the  cost  of    fierce  combats  and  great    suffer- 
ings."    Happily,    in    the    history   of    a    nation,    as   in    the?    life  of   a 
man,    good   often  results  from  evil.      This   diflfieidt    struggle  trained 
the  youth    of    Home,    and    retarded    its    deeline ;    but    "woe    to    liiiii 
from   whom    the   oITenee  came,   and   curses    on    those    who    destroyed 
plebeian    liberty    to   the   utmost  of   their   power!" 

'  Dionvs.  iv.,  13. 


,^'^ 
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The  Tarqiiins,  liowcvor,  had  extended  their  reputation  far 
and  wide.  Under  her  last  kings,  Eome  is  no  longer  the  obsciu'e 
city  Avhose  territory  extends  a  few  miles  from  her  walls.  The 
treaty  with   Carthage   concluded   in    509  B.C.,    the    grandeur   of   the 


The  Capitoliuu  Hill,  (restoration  of  Cauina).' 

city,  the  importance   of  her  edifices,  and  her  150,000  fighting   men,-' 

(whatever    reduction   we    make    from   this    figiu'e),    testify   that    she 

then   formed   one  of   th(>    most    powerful    states    of 

Italy.     The    Tiber   was  already   bounded  by  quays, 

and   some    of   the  foimdations   laid    to    support    the 

Capitol  still  exist.-'     This  temple  which  was  worthy 

of    Eome     at    the    time    of    its    grandeur,    formed 

an  almost  exact    square  of  200  feet  on  each  side.* 

A  double  colonnade  suiTounded    it    on   tlu'ee    sides.     Tempi.'  of  Jupiter 

But   the   peristyle    of    the   south,    which   faced    the         Capitdinus. 

Palatine,   had  a   triple  row  of  six  cohmins.     It  stood  on  one  of  the 

Uvo  summits    of    the  Tarpeian  Hill,   that  on   the   north-east,    at    the 

place  where  now  stands  the  chiu-ch  of  the  Ai-a-Cwli  ;  the  god  Avho 

held  the  thunderbolt,   has  given  place  to  the    child   who   holds  the 

cross,   il  Bambino.     But  the  chiu-ch  is  tiu'ned  the   opposite  way  from 


'  On  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiier,  -n-hich  some  place  on  the  west,  others  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  C'apitoline  hill,  see  the  discussion  of  Ampere  [V  Iliftoire  romiiine  a 
Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  seqq.) 

^  This  is  the  census  of  the  year  496,  but  these  figures  are  most  probably  exaggerated.  The 
census  of  .509  had  only  given  1.30,000  men,  and  that  of  491  gave  only  110,000,  (Cf.  Dionys,  v. 
20,  7.5 ;  vi.  65,  96).  These  numbers,  if  they  were  exact,  would  certainly  imply  a  population 
of  at  least  600,000  souls. 

'  It  may  be  that  those  which  are  still  seen,  only  date  from  the  war  witli  Saninium. 

■*  Vitruviiis  iv.  7. 

t2 
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the  temple,  which  faced  the  Forum,  and  rose  majestically  above 
it.  Grace,  however,  was  wanting  to  this  majesty.  >¥ith  its  short 
columns  and  quadrangular  form,  without  a  corresponding  elevation, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  a  heavy  and  stunted  appearance. 
This  sanctuary  well  suited  a  nation  of  soldiers  which  laid  so 
great  a  biu-den    upon  the  -world. 

Of  all  Tarquin's  works,  the  most  imiiortant  was  the  Cloaca 
maxima.       Its   foundations    were    sunk    deep    under    the    earth,    and 

its  numerous  branches 
brought  the  water  and 
mud  from  the  low  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  and 
led  them  into  the 
Tiber.  It  was  only 
when  this  immense 
work  had  been  finished 
that  the  marshj'  plain  ^ 
which  extended  between 
the  Seven  Hills,  was 
rendered  healthy  and 
dry.  Such  Avas  the  height  of  the  triple  vault'-  of  the  main 
channel,  which  was  built  witli  long  stones  of  pepcrino,  laid  with- 
out cement,  that  Agrippa  entered  it  in  a  boat,  and  Pliny  asserts 
that  a  cart-load  of  hay  could  have  passed  tlu'ough  it.  Tradition  also 
speaks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  consti'uctions  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  of  the  misery  of  the  people  condemned  to  such  tasks. 

The  rule  of  Rome,  however,  was  then  extensive  enough  for 
the  greatness  of  the  State  to  be  sho"mi  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings.  In  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage  in  the  very 
year    of    the    expulsion    of    Tai-quin,    Avhich    Polybius '    translated 


Cloaca  Maxima. 


V 


'  This  plain  formed  the  quarters  of  the  Velahrum,  the  Subuvu,  the  Forum  Ttmnanum  and 
the  Circus  Maximus.  This  circus,  which  was  31  stadia  in  length  by  1  in  widili,  could  hold 
150,000,  or,  according  to  others,  .380,000  spectators. 

•  The  vaulting-  is  formed  by  tliree  concentric  arclies,  and  tlie  diameter  of  it  i.<  ifOft.  It  may 
be  remark<'d  that  the  Greeks  only  began  to  use  the  vaulted  arcli  at  the  time  of  Alexander, 
although  M.  Heuzey  saw  many  more  ancient  in  Epirus  and  .\(arnaiiia.  [Pau.sanias  .speaks  as 
if  the  ancient  Miiiyan  treasure-house  at  Orchomenus  had  been  I'eally  arched  with  a  key.slone,  but 
according  to  Schliemann's  researches  he  must  have  been  mistaken. — Ed.'] 

'  III.,  22.  The  authenticity  of  this  treaty  would,  if  neces.sary,  be  confirmed  Ijy  the 
account  of  Livy,  which  represents  Tarquin  as  the  recognised  chief  of  the  league  of  forty-seven 
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from  the  original,  preserved  iu  the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the 
Capitol,  ai\r  the  to^vus  of  the  coast  of  Lutimn,  Ai-dea,  Antium, 
Circei,  Terracina  are  mentioned  as  snbjeets  of  Eome.  In  the 
interior  of  the  conntry,  Aricia  obeyed  her  nuder  the  same  title. 
Suessa  Ponietia  had  been  captured  and  Signia  colonised.  Between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  all  the  low  Sabine  country  belonged  to 
her,  and  the  stories  almut  Porsenna  prove  that  on  the  north  of  the 
Tiber  her  frontier  extended  so  far  that  ten  of  her  thirty  tribes 
had  their  tcrritorv  in  Etruria.  Even  her  navy,  especially  that  of 
her  allies,  Avas  not  without  importance,  since  we  can  conclude 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  merchant  vessels,  which  started 
from  the  Tiber  or  the  ports  of  Latiiim,  traded  as  far  as  Sicily, 
Saixlinia  and  Afiica.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  road  to  Egypt  -which 
the  Carthaginians  wished  to  close  against  them,  by  forbidding  to 
Eome  and  her  allies  all  navigation  to  the  east  of  the  Fair  Pro- 
montor//.  The  republican  revolution  cost  her  this  dominion, 
which  it  cost  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  recover. 

The  Greeks,  who  represented  Eomulus  to  be  a  descendant  of 
vEneas;  Xuma,  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  successor  of 
Ancus  to  be  the  son  of  a  Corinthian,  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
last  Tarquin  by  stories  copied  from  Herodotus.  Thus  Sextus  enters 
into  Gabii  like  Zopyrus  into  Babylon,  and  the  silent  but  singu- 
larly expressive  advice  of  Tarquin  to  his  sou  is  that  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  to  Periander.  Servius,  they  said,  had  honom-ed  the  Grecian 
Artemis,  by  raising  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine  ;  Tarquin 
honoured  the  Hellenic  Ajjollo  by  sending  to  Delphi  an  embassy, 
which  in  the  legend  only  serves  to  show  the  feigned  madness  of 
Brutus,  an  echo  perhaps  of  that  of  Solon.  In  fact,  this  king's 
character  has  been  dra^^-n  after  those  of  numerous  tyi'ants  whom 
Greece  experienced.  Even  his  fall  remains  a  problem.  "Was  it 
Lncretia,  who,  by  her  generous  death,  overturned  the  powerful 
miinarch,  whose  sway  so  many  cities  obej'ed,  or  was  it  not  the 
whole  Eoman  people  who  revolted  against  a  foreign  master  ? 

It  is   difficult   not   to  consider  the  time  of   the   royalty    of   the 

Latin  towns.  See  Livy,  i.,  ■">:? ;  Dionys.  iv.,  48 — i9.  [Mommsen,  Bom.  Hiet..  i.  145,  while 
proving- from  the  Latin  forms  of  Phoinician  names  the  early  date  of  the  direct  intercourse  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  disputes  the  date  of  this  treaty,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  much  later. 
But  bis  opinion  is  much  disputed  by  other  scholars. — ii't/.] 
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Tarquius  as  tlie  period  of  a  domiuiou  of  tho  Etruscans,  accepted  or 
submitted  to  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber,  and  the  l\ome  of 
Si(j)crltiis  as  the  capital  of  the  most  glorious  of  lucinnos.  The 
Etruscans,  masters  of  Tuscany  and  Campania,  ought  to  have  been 
masters  also  of  Latium.  Their  induence  at  Home  is  unly  spoken 
of  as  regards  the  arts  and  the  beliefs  which  they  carried 
thither ;  it  is  probable  that  it  Avas  by  a  conquest,  the  niomory 
of  which  Roman  pride  did  not  Avish  to  preserve,  and  by  a  pro- 
longed rule,  that  tliis  intiueuce  was  exercised.^  Strong  and 
numerous  enough  to  impose  their  authority  and  some  of  their 
customs,  they  were  not  strong  enmigh  to  change  the  language. 
the  civil  institutions,  and  the  population,  which  remained  Latino- 
sabine.  Tlu'  history  of  the  greatness  and  of  the  fall  of  the  last 
of  the  Tar([uins,  of  Avars  undertaken  by  the  Etruscans  in  order 
to  re-establish  it,  leads  us,  in  fact,  to  the  idea  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year  510  i?.e.  was  the  result  of  a  uatiimal  niovemcnt, 
provok(Hl  by  some  insulting  challenge,  such  as  the  outrage  on 
Lucretia.  The  fortune  of  the  Easenas  was  thus  waning  every- 
where. They  had  already  lost  the  plains  of  the  To,  and  they 
were  now  losing,  or  about  to  lose,  those  of  Campania.  The  re- 
action of  the  iiuligenous  races  reached  Latium  and  the  town 
which  was  its  most  flourishing  city.  By-4lie  exile  of  Tarquin, 
then,  Ave  must  understand  the  cnul  of  tlie  great  Tiberine  lucu- 
monv    and    the    revival    of    th(>    old    Ivoman    nation.. 


'  [Of  llie  interest mjjf  arguments  of  Gardtliau.sen  { Mu.it (irna,  p.  .5,  wy.)  to  sliow  the  duiuiiialion 
of  the  Etruscans  about  CiOO  B.C.,  and  the  remaiu.-j  of  Etruscan  names  among  the  Latin  towns.— iV/.] 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS. 

I. — Character  of  Ancient  Roman  Society. 

NOTHIXG  can  be  said  of  science,  art  or  literature  iu  this 
period.  When  Tarqiiiu  fell,  Greek  literature  had  finished 
half  its  career,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  part.  The  best  days 
of  at  least  the  higher  kind  of  poetry  had  passed,  and  the  -works 
of  Solon,  Siiiionides,  and  Anacreon  were  an  early  decadence ;  but 
Pindar,  ^Eschylus,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  born  (ir  Avere 
presently  to  appear.  Thus,  on  one  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
Greece  had  for  centuries  listened  to  her  immortal  singers,  while 
on  the  other  literary  genius  was  yet  asleep.  And  it  must  be  so, 
because,  if  the  Eomans  had  a  worship,  they  hud  not  a  religion,  in 
the  sense  of  a  mythology.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  developinent 
of  the  Greek  theodicy  and  of  those  great  [philosophical]  systems 
which  explained  the  world,  we  only  find  at  Eome  dry  rituals. 
Those  living  and  passionate  divinities  which,  around  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  shared  human  love  and  hate,  were  replaced  about  the  Apen- 
nines by  sober  gods,  without  adventures,  without  history,  who 
never  cross  the  aziu'e  of  the  sky  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
mountain,  bathed  in  dazzling  light,  where  the  Olympians  of 
Homer  drink   their  nectar. 

Eome  doubtless  had  songs  in  lionom-  of  gods,  kings  and  heroes. 
But  these  rude  and  short  songs,  and  careless  expression  of  passions 
aud  recollections,  were  far  beneath  the  clearly  defined  form  which 
individual  genius  stamps  upon  its  work.  Formerly  the  value 
of  popular  songs  was  overlo(jked,.  now  it  is  exaggerated.  For  the 
Romans    especially,    whose    cold    and    severe    character    had    neither' 
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tlie  natural  eutliusiasm  of  the  Greeks  nor  their  brilliant  and  lively 
imagination,  popular  songs  never  could  have  been  as  rich  in 
details  and  colour  as  the  school  of  Niebuhr  [or  Macaulay's  lays] 
would  make  us  believe.  The  language,  moreover,  was  too  poor 
to  be  adapted  to  varied  requirements  ;  the  fragment  -wluch  remains 
to  us  of  a  hymn  of  the  fratres  Arvales  shows  of  what  little  use 
this  rude  instrument  had  hitherto  been. 

t'AKMEN    AnVALE.' 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Neve  luem  arves  Marmar  sers  iiicurrere  in  pleoris  [thrice] 

Sata  tutere  Mars  clemens  satis  sta  berber  [thrice] 

Semuuis  alteruei  lulvocapit  conctos  [thrice] 

Enom  Marmar  iuvato  [thrice] 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe." 

^Tiich   may    thus   be  transcribed  into   ordinary    Latin  : 

Kia  Lares  juvate 

Neve  hiem  arvis,  Marmar,  siveris  incurrere.     Implored     .     .     . 

Sata  tutere,  Mars.  Clemens  satis  esto,  Berber, 

Semones  all  erne  invocabit  cunctos. 

Eia.  Marmar  juvato 

Triumpe.' 

In  royal  Eome  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  engrave  laws 
and  treaties  on  wood  or  bronze,  and  the  only  works  which 
are  mentioned  fdr  that  time  are  the  (•dllection  of  laws  which 
Papu-ius  may  ha\('  madc>  under  Tarquin  the  Proud  (j'lis 
Papiriujiuiii),  and  of  the  Commentaries  of  King  Ser\ius,  whicli 
are  said  to  have  contained  his  constitution.^  It  is  characteristic 
that  Latin  was  compelled  to  borrow  from  the  Greek  the  words 
for  poet  and  poetry  ;  but  it  possessed  those  which  have  to  do 
with  rustic  life  or  \\itli   htirdy   and  warlike  manners.     The    cdiimion 

'  Cf.  Br^al,  Societe  de  lint/uistique,  vol.  iv.,  fasc.  5.  This  song,  such  as  we  have  it,  appears 
to  have  been  copied  at  the  time  of  Elagabalus,  on  some  antique  table  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  brotherhood.  But  these  copyi.sts  of  the  third  century  a.d.  read  tlie  writing  very  budly,  for 
they  have  put  enos  si.\  times  in.stead  of  enom,  allhongb  each  of  these  .short  phrases  is 
repeated  three  times;  neither  did  they  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

"  Corp.  inscr.  Lat.  vol.  vi.,  p.  568-'J. 

•  Pompon.,  Diy.,  i..  :.',  i?.  §  2  ;  Dionys.  iii.,  36;  Cic.yjra  Uabir.,  5  ;  Livy  i.,  31,  32,  dO. 
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ti-easvuT  was  at  first  a  basket  of  wicker-work  [fiscus) ;  tlieir 
contract,  a  sti-aw  broken  by  the  two  contractors  [siipulu)  ;  their 
money,  a  herd  (pccus ;)  a  fine,  as  mucli  milk  as  a  cow  gives 
{niulda,  from  mulcieo,  to  milk)  ;  war  was  a  duel  (helium  from 
duellum);  victory,  the  action  of  binding  the  conquered  [vincio, 
to  bind) ;  and  an  enemy,  the  victim  reserved  for  sacrifice 
(victima)  and  hostiu. 

The  arts  were  no  better  cultivated.  If  the  walls  of  Eome 
and  the  foimdations  of  the  Palatine  were  formed  of  squared 
blocks  which  marked  an  advance  on  the  polygonal  structure  of 
the  preceding  age,  huts  covered  the  slopes  about  the  Seven 
Hills,  and  we  can  reconstruct  theu-  clumsv  form  Avhen  we  see 
the    cinerary    urns    recently    found    under   the    lava    of    the    Alban 


^J^^ 


Cinerary  urns,'  reproducing;  the  form  of  the  cottages  constructed  by  the  ancient   inhaliitant.s  of 

Latium. 

mount.  Montesquieu  well  observes,  ''  "We  must  not  form  the  idea 
of  the  city  of  Rome  at  its  beginning  from  the  t(A\Tis  of  the 
present  day,  imless  it  be  those  of  the  Crimea,  made  to  contain 
phmder,  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  Xo\\ti  had  not 
even  streets,  unless  we  give  this  name  to  the  continuation 
of  the  roads  which  terminated  therein.  Tlie  houses  were  very 
small  or  placed  irregularly.  Until  the  Avar  with  Pyrrhus  these 
houses  were  only  covered   with   ])laiiks,-  which   woidd   give   credence 


'  Cinerary  urns  in  terra-cotta,  containing  cahiued  bones,  recently  found  under  the  deepest 
lava  of  the  Alban  mount,  consequently  of  great  antiquity,  and  reproducing  the  foim  of  the 
cottages  constructed  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium.  (lieiue  archeolwj-,  May,  1876, 
338). 

-  Pliuy,  Ilht.  Sat.,  xvi.  1-5. 
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to    the    tradition    that    after   tlie    Inirniiig    of    Eome    l>v    tlie    Gauls 
one   year   sufhced   for   its   reconstruction.' 

Athens  convt'rted  her  feasts  into  great  national  solcnniities, 
during  which  the  high(>st  pleasm-cs  of  tli(>  mind  were  found 
associated  with  the  most  imjjosing  sIioavs  of  religious  processions, 
of  the  most  perfect  art,  and  of  the  fairest  nature.  Those  of 
Eome  Avere  the  games  of  rude  shepherds,  er  shouts  of  the 
deliirhted  crowd,  when  the  soldiers  entered  the  city  with  some 
captives,  sheaves  ef  wheat,  and  the  cattle  taken  from  the  enemy — 
a  rustic  festival,  which  time  and  the  fortune  of  I\(ime  will  change 
into  that  triumphal  ceremony  whicli  is  tlie  continual  ambition  of 
her  generals,  and  one  of  the  causes  ()f   her    greatness. 


Etruscan  cups,  after  Micali's  Mdiinmcnt.^  int-iUts. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  tlie  Tiber,  however,  timong  th(> 
Etruscans,  Eutulians,  and  Volscians,  the  arts  had  tilready  Ix'gun  to 
make  way.  Pliny  saw  at  Caere  and  Ardea  some  paintings  still 
preserving  all  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  which  he  r(>garded  as 
anterior  in  date  to  Eome.  The  numerous  objects  found  in  the  second 
of  these  towns  prove  tliat  it  had  a  regular  school  of  tirtists. 
Pra-ncste    was    also    a    city   fond    of    works    of    ail  ;  cAcry    day  some 


Plut.,   Cam..   -.i-I. 
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are  discovered  in  its  niins 
belonged  to  the  gens 
Sylvia,  from  whicli 
Eomuhis  was  said  to 
be  descended,  has  just 
yielded  a  treasure 
which  dates  perhaps 
from  seven  or  eight 
centuries  before  our 
era. 

The  Eomans,  who 
adopted  everything  from 
their  ueighboiu's,  adopt- 
ed from  them  even  the 
statues  of  their  divini- 
ties, but  they  them- 
selves made  none.  For 
a  long  time  they  re- 
presented the  gods  by  a 
naked  sword,  a  lance, 
or  an  unhewn  stone. 
For  them,  the  place 
where      a      thunderbolt 


A  tomb,   which    is    believed    to    have 


Group  ill  bronze  recently  fouinl  at  Palestrina  (Prreneste).' 


had   fallen  became  a  temple,   piitcal;-  the  tree   struck    liy   lightning 

a    sacred    object,    and    from    a    handful 

of   baked   earth   thev  made   their  Lares 

and  Penates,  whotn "  they   thought    they    fe^^"^  "P'^ltelS 

saw  dancing  in  the  flame  on  the  hearth. 

Strange  fortune  of  religious  conceptions  I 

Art,   one  of  the  elements  of   the  human 

trinity,^    w;is   born    of   the   religions    of    India,    Egypt,    and    Greece, 


PiUeal  of  Lilii}  (silver  coin).'' 


'  Of  course  this  group,  like  the  Mercury  on  page  74,  is  of  a  relatively  modern  periml. 
A\'e  shall  see  later  on  a  very  curious  cup,  also  found  at  PrKueste. 

-  Puteal  means  the  brink  of  a  -n-ell.  It  was  a  stone  enclosure  surrounding  a  well  or 
consecrated  place.  The  puteal  of  Libo  is  often  represented  on  tlie  medals  of  the  ffe/is  Scrilionia; 
it  protected,  according  to  some,  a  place  in  the  Forum  which  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ; 
according  to  others,  the  place  where  Navius  bad  performed  his  miracle.  Scribonius  Libo 
having  repaired  it,  gave  his  name  to  it. 

'  See  Cohen.  Mer!.  Confii/  .Fmilin.  No.  10. 

'  The  Good,  the   Beautiful,  and  the  True. 
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where  it  grew  and  developed  ;  but  it  oould  not  proceed  from  the 
temple  of  Jehovah,  and,  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Eome,  it  always 
remained  a  foreign  importation.'  Evt'n  after  the  Tarquins,  the 
images  of  the  gods,  the  work  of  Etruscan  artists,  were  still  made 
only  in  wood  or  clay,  like  that  f)f  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and 
like  the  quadriga  placed  on  the  to]i  of  tli(>  templ(\  Etruria 
also  furnished  the  architects'-  who  built  the  li(jiint  quadrata  of  the 
Palatine,  and  constructed  the  fii-st  temples ;  she  provided  even 
the  flute-players  necessary  for  the  performance  of  certain  rites. 


II. — Private    Manners. 


All   the     acti\ity    of    the    Roman    tended  to    a  practical    end — 
public  affairs,  agriculture,  and  domestic  cares.     Two  words  signified 


The  Plougliinan.' 

for  him  all  good  (jualities,  all  virtues,''  virtus  et  pietas,  that  is  to 
say,  courage,  force,  an  immovable  firmness,  patience  in  ^\•ork,  and 
respect  for  th(>  gods,  his  ancestors,  his  fatherland,  and  his  family, 
for    the    established    laAvs    and     discipline.     Cicero    well     remarks,' 


'  Tliis  sterility  of  .Iiidsea  and  Rome  is,  of  course,  niily  shown  in  plastic  arts. 

''  Fabrts  laidir/iic  e.v  Etruria  accitis  (Livy.  i.  56:  Cf.  Pliny,  Hi."/.  Xaf.,  xxxv.  12.). 

'  After  an  en^'raved  stone  in  the  collection  of  Florence. 

'  Appellata  eat  e.r  riro  virtus  (Cic  Ttisc,  ii.  18 1,  [Tlie  peculiar  Itunuui  i/rari/as  .should 
have  been  added. — Z.W.] 

'  'J'ltec,  i.  ].  Properly  speakinp,  the  originality  of  the  Greek.*  exists  e.specially  in 
political  constitutions :  that  of  Rome  in  civil  laws.     Cicero  says  l,de  Orat.,  i.  44),  Incredibih 
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Avithout  luicluly  flattering  the  national  pride :  '  In  sciences  and 
letters,  the  Greeks  surpass  us,  biit  there  is  more  order  and 
dignity  in  our  customs  and  cimduct.  Where  else  is  there  to  be 
foimd  that  severity  of  manners,  that  firmness,  that  greatness  of 
soul,  that  uprightness,  that  good  faith  and  all  the  vii'tues  of  our 
fathers?" 

Their  domestic  life,  in  fact,  "was  simph-  and  austere :  no 
luxiuT,  no  idleness  ;  the  master  ploughs  with  his  slaves,  the 
mistress  spins  in  the  midst  of  her  women  ;  '  royalty,  CA^en  wealth, 
does  not  exempt  from  labour ;  like 
Bertha  the  Spinner,  Queen  Tanaquil'- 
and  Lueretia  set  the  example  to  the 
Eoman  matrons.  "  When  our  fathers," 
says  Cato,  "  desired  to  praise  a  man 
of  property,  they  called  him  a  good 
ploughman  and  a  good  farmer ;  this  was 
the  highest  of  eulogiums ; '  [and  on 
many  epitaphs  noble  women  were  praised 
for  chastity  and  diligent  spinning.] 
Then  men  lived  on  their  lands,  in  the 
rustic  tribes,  which  were  the  most 
honourable    of   all,  and  they  only  came 

to-n  1     i     1  4  vi  -^^  woman  spinninsr.' 

J\ome  on   market  days,    or  assembly  ^       '^ 

days.      In    the    villa — a    miserable    cabin  made    of    mud,    rafters   and 

branches — not    a     da}',     not    a    moment    was    List.      If    bad    weather 

prevented  work  in   the    fields,    there  was    plenty    to  do  at   home   iu 


est  enim  quum  sit  omne  jiis  civile,  prcater  hoc  nostrum,  iiicotiditum  ac  pcene  ridiculmn.  He 
■weut  too  far  in  this  contempt  for  the  civil  laws  of  Greece,  as  is  proved  in  numerous  works 
recently  written  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  Athens.  We  even  find  in  the  Digest  the  text  of 
the  Athenian  laws  which  were  copied  by  the  Romans. 

'  Colum.,  de  Me  rust.,  xii  prcef, 

'  At  the  time  of  Varro,  they  showed  in  the  temple  of  Saucus  her  distaff  and  spindle,  still 
full  they  said,  of  the  wool  which  she  spun.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.,  viii.  4S.) 

^  Cato,  de  Re  rust.,praefat..  and  PI.,  ih.  xviii.  3.  Tlie  persons  of  most  consideration  in  the 
city  were  the  locuplefes  loci,  hoc  e.tt  ni/ri plenos,  and  the  anni\ersary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pales,  the  nuardian  deity  of  flocks. 

*  Nundincp,  e^ery  nine  days.  After  the  year  287,  the  comitia  could  be  convoked  on  market- 
days.  Xundinaruyn  etiam  conventus  manifestum  est  propterea  usurpatos,  ut  nonis  tantummodo 
diebus  urbance  res  atjerentur,  re/ir/uis  odminixtrarentur  rustica:  (Colum.  prcef.  and  Macr.,  Sat., 
i.  16. 

'  Taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  liume,  representing  the  arts  of  Minerva. 
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cleaniug  the  stables  aud  the  yard,  in  ineiidiiij;  oUl  ropes  and  okl 
ch)thes;  even  on  feast  days,  one  ean  cnt  brainbies,  trim  hedges, 
wash  the  flock,  go  to  the  city  to  sell  oil  and  fniits."  '  In  order  to 
regulate  the  order  of  these  country  labours,  calendars  were  after- 
wards drawn  np,  which  we  have  found,  and  which  are  the  pre- 
decessors of  om-  almanacs. 

Here    follow    the    indications    given    by    one    of    them  for    the 
month  of  May  : — 


MEXSIS 

M.\IVS 

DIES.    XXXI 

XOX.  SEPTIM 

ItlKS.  ilOK.  XIIII  S 

XOX.  IIOK.  Vim  S 

SOL  T.vrito 

TUTEL  .VPOLLIX 

SEGET  KVXCAXT 

OVES  TOXDVXT 

L.\XA  L.W.VTVR 

IVVEXC'I.   DOM.VXT 

VICE.V.  I'.\P,VL.VR 

SEC.VTVII 

SEGETES 

EVSTR.\XTVK 

S.VGKV.M.  MERCVR 

ET  FEORAE.^ 


The  Month 

of  May 

XXXI  days. 

The  nones  fall  on  tlie  7th  day. 

The  day  has  14.i  hours. 

The  night  has  D.j  hours. 

The  sun  is  in  the  sign  of   Taurus. 

The  month  is  under  tlie  protection  of  Apollo. 

The  corn  is  weeded. 

The  slieep  are  shorn. 

The  Avool  is  wa.shed. 

Youug  steers  are  put  under  the  yoke. 

The  vetch  of  the  meadows 

is  cut. 

The  lu.stratiou  of  the  crops 

is  made. 

Sacrifices  to  Mercury 

and  Flora. 


Horace  does  not   draw  a  more  agi-eeable  i)i(tm-e  of  ancient  city 
manners.       "At  Etiinc,"'  he  says,   "for  a   long  time  a   inaii  knew  no 

other  iileasnre  and  no  otlicr  festival  tlian  to 
open  his  door  at  dawn,  to  explain  tlie  law 
to  his  clients,  and  to  lay  out  his  money  on 
good  security.  They  tisked  from  their 
elders,  and  taught  beginners,  the  art  of  in- 
creasing their  savings  and  escaping  ruinous 
follies."-'  In  this  Italy,  so  full  of  super- 
stitions, Cato  Avill  not  have  the  farmer  lose 
liis  time  in    consulting   the  aruspices,   augurs 


Svlva 


'  Virg.,  Georg.  i.  273;  Cohini.,  de  lie  rnxt.,  ii.  L'l.  and  Cato,  dc  Tie  rtixt..  .".0. 

°  This  inscription  (To/yjiAv  ittxrr.Laf.,  vol.  vi.,p.  (i-"?7|  is  taken  from  the  Cnlendarmm  rwftuitm 
Farnemtnum,  also  called  M cnolnijium  rustinim  Colnfiamim  :  it  is  a  marble  cube,  bearing  on  its 
four  sides  the  indication  of  the  works  and  festivals  for  each  month. 

■■'  F.p.W.  1,  103-107. 

*  This  bronze  of  Hadrian  represents  Sylvanus,  the  guardian  of  the  rural  domain,  who  for 
this  reason  was  associated  witli   the  Lares,  dragging  a  ram  and  holding  the /jcrfirai,  or  crooked 
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and  soothsayers ;  he  forbids  him  reliiiious  practices  which  -wouhl 
take  him  avraj  from  liis  home.  His  gods  are  on  the  hearth  and 
at  the  nearest  cross-roads.  The  Lares,  Manes,  and  Sylvani,  are 
sntiicient  for  the  protection  of  the  farm ;  there  is  no  need  of 
other   gods.' 

These  hiborions  and  economical  habits  which  introduced  nsury, 
one  of  the  phigues  of  Eoman  society,  have  been  tliose  of  all  agri- 
cultural nations ;  but  everywhere  men  forgot  them  to  welcome  the 
guest  who  was  sent  by  the  gods,  and  hospitality  was,  even  for  the 
poorest,  a  religious  duty.  Among  the  Eomans,  avarice  and  mis- 
ti'ust  closed  a2;ainst  the  stranger  the  doors   of  the  ci//(i,   ■\^hich   was 

CO  ^ 

always  surromided  with  broad  ditches  and  thick  hedges,  for  useless 
expenses  mnst  not  be  incurred ;  nor  was  it  ever  right  to  give  or 
lend  without  gain,"  except  on  the  great  day  of  the  festival  of 
Janus,  the  1st  of  January,  when  everybody  exchauged  good  wishes 
and  presents,  sfrcnoe.  The  Fri>nch  have  kept  both  the  Avord  and  the 
thing,  etrennes.  "•The  father  of  the  family,"  said  ('atn,  "must  make 
money  of  everything,  and  lnsc  nothing.  If  he  gives  uew  brooms 
to  his  slaves,  they  miist  return  the  old  ones ;  they  ^y\\\  do  for 
pieces.  He  must  sell  the  dil  if  it  is  worth  anything,  and  wliat 
remains  of  the  wine  and  wheat  ;  he  must  sell  old  oxen,  calves,  old 
carriages,  old  inm,  old  slaves  and  sick  ones ;  he  must  sell  always. 
The  father  of  the  family   must  be  a  seller,   not  a  buyer."  ^     Durum 

qCIIUS  ! 

The  father  of  the  family  1  It  is  always  he  who  is  mentioned, 
for  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  house,  wife,  chihkeu,  clients,  slaves, 
all  are  only  chattels,^  instruments  of  labour,  persons  without  Avill 
and  without  name,  subjected  to  the  onmipotence  of  the  father.  At 
once  priest  and  judgi',  his  authority  is  absolute  ;  he  alone  is  in  com- 
mimicatiou  with  the   gods,  for   he  alone   performs  the  sacra  pricata, 

staff  of  tlie  shepherds.  lu  front,  there  are  a  temple,  a  burning-  altar  and  a  bird  ;  behind,  a  tree, 
which  recalls  the  g-od  of  the  ■woods.  As  the  g-od  cannot  offer  sacrifices  to  himself,  and  we  see 
neither  the  sacred  knife  nor  the  cup  of  libations,  I  .should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  wished 
to  sigTiify  by  this  representation,  tliat,  thanks  to  Sylvanus,  the  altar  would  not  lack  the  necessary 
victims. 

'  De  lie  ni-ff.:  licm  rlin'nam  /liisi  (■(j»ijiif(ih'/)ii.s,  in  lumpifo  aut  in  funt  fariat . 

'  Satin  semen,  ciharia./nr,  rinum,  u/einii,  miituum  deileret  nemini  (C'ato,  de  lie  rttxf.,  o.) 

'  Ibid.,  2. 

*  Maneipia, hence  emfnirijiri/in  .-  tlu'V  are  not  w/,  but  KHenijnrit,  and  camiot  enter  an  action. 
It  is  the  father  who  auswei'.-  for  tliem,  or  judges  them. 
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aud,  as  master,  he  disposes  of  the  powers  and  life  of  his  skives. 
As  husband,  he  condemns  his  wife  to  death '  if  she  forges  false 
keys  or  violates  her  vow,  and  he  is  exempt,  in  her  case,  from  the 
religion  of  mourning,  the  piety  of  remembrance."  As  father,  he 
kills  the  child  that  is  born  deformed,  and  sells  the  others,  as  many 
as  three  times,  before  losing  his  claims  upon  them.  Neither  age 
nor  dignities  emancipate  them.  Though  consuls  or  senators,  they 
may  be  dragged  from  the  platform  or  the  senate-house,  or  put  to 
death  like  that  senator,  an  accomplice  of  Cataline,  who  was  killed 
by  his  father.  If  he  is  rich,  he  will  lend  at  12,  15,  or  20  per  cent., 
for  the  father  of  the  family  must  tiu-n  his  money  as  well  as  his 
lands  to  account,  aud  the  law  grants  to  him  the  liberty  and  even  the 
life  of  his  insolvent  debtor.  Finally,  at  his  death,  neither  his  children 
nor  his  vnie  can  claim  any  of  his  goods,  if  he  has  bequeathed  them  to 
a  stranger  ;  for  he  has  tlu>  right  to  dispose  of  his  res  as  lie  choses.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  city  includes  and  rules  the  family.  For  the  wish 
of  the  father  to  l)e  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  for  his  will  to  be 
accepted  by  the  curiir,  and  they  do  not  like  the  patrimony  to  depart 
from  the  family. 

It  is  through  woiucn  esi:»ecially  that  manners  change,  that 
families,  classes  aud  fortunes  mingle ;  but,  in  this  society,  so 
severely  disciplined,  the  woman,  the  changing  element,  remains 
under  guardianship^  all  her  life.  Slu'  belongs  to  the  house,  not  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  house  slu'  always  has  a  master — her  father 
when  .she  is  a  girl ;  her  husband  when  .she  is  married  ;  lun-  nearest 
male  agnate  when  she  is  a  widow.  One  of  the  caiises  of  the  ruin 
of  Sparta  was  tlie  right  wliich  Lyciu-gus  had  left  to  women  of 
inheriting  and  disposing   of  their  goods.^     At  Home,   if    the  woman 

■  Dionys.  ii.  L'.'i :  I'l..  ///.<C.  Xaf.,  xiv.  1.3;  Suet.,  Tib.,  .3.5;  Tac,  .4n».,  xiii.  ;W  ;  Pint.,  Rom.. 
22:  KXfuuiv  vTTojioXy  Kyiiatius  Meceytius  luvorem,  quod  vinum  bih>j<set,  fusti  perciiisam  iiiteremit 
(Val.  Ma.1.,  VI.,  iii.  it).     [Rut  not,  I  fancy,  without  a  family  council. — Ed."] 

'  Uxoiyx  ril-i  liii/pre  non  compelleirtur . — Sponsi  mdhiJ!  lucfus  est  (Dig.  iii.  2,  0) ;  aud  else- 
where, 1'ir  non  liii/ef  ii.rorem,  mdlrim  dchet  tuori  relir/ionem  hictzis. 

^  Uti  Uyasuc't  fuper  pecunia,  lutelare  .nuB  rn,  {fa  jux  esfo  (Fr.  XII,  Tab.).  Wills 
had  to  be  presented  for  the  sanction  of  the  curiie  or  at  tlie  moment  of  settin":  out  for 
an  e.\pi><lition  in  procinctu  (e.rercitwi,  e.rpediius  ct  (o-matzts).  Ulp.,  Fr.  xx.  2;  Gaius, 
ii.,    1(11. 

'  yullam  ue  j/rira/am  quidem,rem  ai/eri'  fcminas  si'ni'  tiifi/rp  aucfore  .  .  .  in  manu  esse 
parentium,  fratrum  riroi-um  .  .  .  (Cato,  ap.  Livy.  xxxiv.  2).  The  g-uurdian  had  over  the 
ward  the  rifrhts  of    the   pairiu   potest uit.     (Fcsl.  .-.v.   liemancipata.) 

'  Arist.  K^l'ulit.,  ii.  6;. 
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obtained  any  share'  in  the  heritage  of  her  father  or  liushand  sh(> 
could  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Vestals,  in  J/oiiorcni  sacerdotii, 
either  transfei-  or  bequeath  it  without  the  consent  of  her  guardians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  her  husband,  brothers,  or  her  nearest  male  relatives 
on  the  paternal  side,  all  interested,  as  her  heirs,  in  preventing  a 
sale  or  a  legacy.  They  had  also  the  right  of  opposing  ordiuary 
marriage  [coemptio  vel  cohabiffifio).  The  father  only,  by  refusing 
his  consent,  could  prevent  solemn  marriage  (eo/i/d/'j-cufio),-  which, 
in  any  case,  did  not  take  place  between  a  plebeian  and  a  patrician. 
Placed  imder  perpetual  tutelage,  she  could  confer  no  right,  and  the 
relationship  established  1)y  her  had  no  civil  effects ;  the  child  followed 
the  father.  In  short,  when  she  passed  into  another  house,  the 
woman  did  not  take  the  lares  of  the  paternal  hearth,  for  these 
domestic  gods  never  went  to  dwell  luider  a  strange  roof.  For  her 
there  was  another  family,  and  other  gods.  '•  Marriage,"  said  the 
lawyers  later,  '•  is  an  association  based  on  the  eommimity  of  the 
same  things,  divine  and  human."  •' 

But,  whether  maid  or  matron,  the  woman  was  treated  with 
reverence.  Marriage  was  a  holy  thing,  consecrated  by  religion ; 
and  the  mother  of  a  family .  reigned  alone  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  in  the  conjugal  dwelling,  in  which  polygamy  was  pro- 
scribed. Like  him,  she  performed  the  sacred  rites  at  the  altar  of 
the  Penates;  if  he  was  a  flamen,  she  became  a  priestess,  flaminica ; 
she  alone  had  th(>  right  of  wearing  in  the  streets  the  stohi,  which 
caused  a  matron  to  be  recognized  at  a  distance  and  assiu-ed  her 
public   respect. 

The  riglit  of  life  and  death  given  to  the  husband  over  his 
wife,  was  originally  only  applied  in  the  case  of  patrician  marriage 
by  confarreatio,  the  law  not  yet  concerning  itself  with  plebeian 
unions.  As  soon  as  the  betrotlied  had  tasted  of  a  symbolical  cake 
{far),  passed  under  a  cart-yoke,  put  the  as  in  the  balance, 
on  the  Penates,  on  the  tliresbold  of  the  conjugal  house,  and  pro- 
nounced   the    foriuula     Vhi    hi    (hnus,   I'l/n    Gaia,    she    fell,    according 


'  Tlie  share  of  a  cliilil,T(\turi')n-«iTOC  ror  av^pbq   K,\i;floro/iO£   iyivtro  n'o}' x">ll'"rMV  mc  evy('m)p 

nuTpoQ  (Dionys.  ii.  2h). 

^  Dioiivsius  says  of  this  sort  of  union  that  it  took  place  xard  i/o^ouj  ispouc- 

^  Xupiice  sunt  eonjunctio  maris  et  femina:  consortium  omnis  vitee.  divini  e.t  humuni  juris 

commum'catio  (Di^.  xxiii.  2,  1).       U.ror  soda  humana;  rei  atque  divirue   (Cod.  ii.  32,  4). 

U 
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to  the  hard  expression  of  the  law,  into  the  hand  of  her  husband,  in 
>ii(inii»i  ri/'i,    and   her   dowry  became,  like  her  person,  the    property 

(res)  of  her  husbands  The  XII 
Tal)les  grant  the  same  rights  to 
the  jili'bciaii  marriage  "wlien  it 
has  lasted  a  year  witliont  inter- 
ruption, iis/i  anni  coutluui  in 
i)iii)iui)i  conveiiicbnt. 

In  case  of  divorce,  the  hus- 
band kei)t  the  doAvry.  But,  in 
this  age  of  harsh  and  austere 
manners,  divorce  was  unknown,'' 
and  the  matrons  had  not  yet 
raised  that  temple  to  Modesty 
whose  doors  Avere  closed  against 
the  woman  who  had  twice  offered 
the  sacrifices  of  betrothal. 

Customs  and  beliefs,  on  the 
contrary,  made  almost  a  necessity 
of  diA'orce,  Avlicn  the  marriage 
remained  barren.  For  it  was 
not  the  imion  of  two  hearts, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  a 
civil  and  religious  obligation  ;  to 
give  ne^\■  defenders  to  the  city 
and  perpetuate  for  the  domestic 
gods  the  rites  of  the  hearth — 
for  the  ancestors,  tlie  honours  of 
the  tomb.  AVlicn  a  family  dis- 
appeared, they  said,  "It.  is  a 
hearth  extinguished.'' 
Aristocratic  associations  insured  to  the  futur(>  bead  of  the 
family — the    eldest    son — greater   advantages   than    to    liis    brothers. 


Stola.' 


'  Distinctive  garment  of  Roman  matrons.      Tiikcn  from  tlie  Mux.  liorhnn..  iii..  \i\.  ''u  ■ 

■  Omnia  tjittf  mulieris  fuerunt,  vira  fiunt,  dotis  nomine  (Cic,  pro   Cacina). 

'  The  first   divorce  mentioned  by  the  Annals,  that   of   Sp.  Oarviliiis.  is  in  tlie   year  of 

Rome  .520  (23.3).     "lie  separated  from  his  Tvife,"  says  Aulus  Gellius  (IV.  iii.  at,  "  altlioiigh 

lie  loved  her  much,  hecaiise  lie  could  not  have  rliildren  hy  her." 
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Eoman  law  did  not  go  so  far  as  proclaiming  tlio  right  of  primo- 
geniture, whieli  proceeds  from  a  principle  nnlcno'S^Ti  to  antiquity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  fief,  for  it  Avas  too  much  pre-occupied  Avitli 
the  absolute  power  of  the  father  to  limit  his  rights  in  anything ; 
but,  in  leaving  liim  the  free  disposition  of  his  goods,  it  permitted 
him,  in  the  interest  of  his  house,  to  settle  a  greater  portion  on  the 
eldest  of  his  children.'  These  rights  of  the  father,  however,  being 
once  reserved,  Eoman  law  ordained,  in  case  of  decease  without  v)ill^ 
equal  division  among  all  the  children.  This  entirely  democratic 
clause,  after  having  enfeebled  the  patrician  aristocracy,  enabled 
the  lawyers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  a  breach  in  the  feudal 
system. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  ju^  Quiritium,  and  we  find 
here  the  triple  basis  on  which  rests  this  society,  so  profoundly 
aristocrtitic ;  the  inviolability  of  property,  of  land  or  of  money ; 
the  imlimited  rights,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  head  uf  the 
family.^ 


III. — Public   Manners. 

The  rights  of  parental  authority  were  likely  to  produce  docile 
subjects.  Having  become  a  citizen,  the  son  transferred  from  his 
father  to  the  State  the  same  respect  and  the  same  obedience.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  small  societies  that  patriotism  varies  iuA'crsely  with 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  enemy's 
frontier  is  nearer.  For  then  the  man  belongs  more  to  the  State 
than  to  his  family.  lie  is  rather  a  citizen  than  husband  or  father, 
and  domestic  affections  are  postponed  to  loA'e  of  the  native  soil 
and  its  laws.  To  serve  the  State  was  the  first  law  of  the  Eomans, 
and  in  the  Dremn  of  Scipio,  that  half-Christian  essay,  inimortality 
is  promised   only  to  great   citizens.      By  these  causes   is    explained 

'  Thus  in  Greek  mytliology,  Hercules  is  submissive  to  Eurystheus. 

-  Dionysius  (ii.  26)  contrasts  the  prodigious  extension  at  Rome  of  the  pairia  pofestns 
with  the  narrow  limits  in  which  Solon,  Pittakos,  Charondas  and  all  the  Greek  legislators, 
had  confined  it.  At  Rome  the  father  was  everything  in  the  family,  as  the  State  was 
everything  in  the  city.  This  severe  organisation  proves  that  at  first  the  most  rigorous 
discipline  had  been  necessary  to  ensure  its  safety  ami  that  some  trace  of  it  was  left  in  the 
yentes. 

V2 
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the  respect  of  the  ph4ieiaiis  for  institutions,  even  when  they  were 
opposed  to  them,  and  those  secessions  unaceonipanic^d  by  piUage, 
those  bloodless  revolutions,  that  pacific  prog;ress  which  took  plac(^ 
gradually  in  constitutional  ways.  Hence  come,  too,  in  ordinary 
life,  the  submission  to  old  ciistoms  and  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  on 
which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  put  a  new  construction — that  blind 
faith  in  the  incomprehensible  formuhu  of  worship  and  jurisprudence, 
and  the  authority,  so  long  recognized,   of   the   acta  legifima. 

The  word  religion  signifies  bond  [or  obligation].  In  no 
other  country,  in  no  other  times,  has  this  bond  been  so  strong 
as  at  Eomc  ;  it  united  the  citizens  to  one  another  and  to  the 
State.  As  the  Eomans  saw  gods  everyAvhere;  as  all  nature,  sky, 
earth,  and  water  was  to  them  full  of  divinities  who  watched  over 
liuman  beings  with  benevolent  or  jealous  eyes,  there  was  no  act 
of  life  which  did  udt  require  a  jn-ayer  or  an  offering,  a  sacrifice 
or  a  purification,  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  ministers 
of  religion.  This  piety,  being  tlie  offspring  of  fear,  was  all 
the  more  attentive  in  observing  signs  considered  favoiirable  or 
the  reverse ;  so  that  everything  depended  on  religion — private  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  public  life  from  the  comitia  to  the 
field  of  battle;  even  business  and  pleasure.'  (lames  and  races  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  people's  songs  were  hymns, 
their  dances  a  prayer,  their  music,  uncouth  but  sacred  harmonies, 
and  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  earliest  dramas  wer(^  pious 
mysteries.  V>y  the  continual  intervention  of  the  pontiffs,  who 
knew  the  necessary  rites  and  sacred  formulse,  by  that  of  the 
augiu's,  aruspices  and  all  the  intei-preters  of  omens,  this  religion, 
devoid  of  dogmas  and  of  clergj',  of  ichnd  and  of  love — made  up 
of  silly  superstitions,  like  that  of  some  of  their  descendants — was 
vet  a  gi-eat  force  of  cohesion  for  the  State  and  a  powerful  dis- 
cipline for  the  citizens. 

No  people — some  famous  examples  notwithstanding — ever  pushed 
so  far  the  religion  of  tlie  oatli.  Nothing  could  take  place — raising 
of  troops,  division  of  Ijooty.  lawsuits,  judgments,  public  affairs,  pri- 
vate affau-s,  sales,  contracts,  or  anytlung  else — without  the  swearing 


'  Li\'y  well  says   (vi.  41):    Auxjttrilx   httiir-  in-hcm  ctniflitdin   <:ixi-.  nn-y/iciix  hrlhi  ac  jjiire 
domi  miliiiffijttp  imttiin  i/ori.  qnis  f'^^f  r/ifi  if/ttori'/  / 
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of   either  fidelity    aud    (ilicdicure    or    uf   justice   aud    guud    faith,   the 
gods    beiug   called    iipuu    tn    bear    witness    to    the    sincerity   of    the 
parties.       At    sales    the    pur.liaser,    in    the    presence    of    five    citizens 
of   full   age,    put     the     bronze,     the    price    of    the    piu'chase,    into    a 
balance  held  by  the  libriiienx,  aud  touching  with  his  hand  the  land, 
the   slave,    or  the    ox  which   he  was  buying,    said  :    ''  This    is    mine, 
according  to  the   law  of   the  (^uirites ;    I  have  paid  for  it    in  copper 
duly   weighed."      This    right    of    selling    or   buying   by  mdiicipution 
{manu   capere,   to   take  with  the   hand),    without  the  intervention  of 
a  magistrate  and  without   written  receipt,   was  one  of    the  privileges 
of  the   Quiiites,  and,  doubtless,   one  of    their   most    ancient    customs.  ' 
It   explains    the    importance    of    that    law — Uti    Vniijwi     utinciipamt, 
ita  Jus    esto,     such   as    the    \\^t)ru    is,    so  is    the    right — which    pene- 
ti-ated   so  far    into    the   Eoman    habits  that    it  made  them  the    most 
faithful    of    all    nations    to    their    word,   but    to    the    literal   word,   to 
the  actual  sense,  even  should  good  faith  be  impaiu'd  theii'by.     Thus 
for    a    loan    it    was     necessary    to    say — Dari    spondes  ^    dost    thou 
promise    the  gift  ?    aud    the   lender    must    reply — Hpoiuhn    I    under- 
take   to    do    so.       Should    i-ither    oi    the    two    change   one    of    these 
words,    there   was  no  longer  any   contract,  no  creditor  or  debtor,  and 
if   the  money  had   been  delivered  it   was  hjst.      A  man  brings   into 
court    a    neighbour    who   has   cut    his   vines,    and    produces    against 
him    the    terms    of    the     law  ;     but    the    law    speaks    of    trees,     he 
says    vine — the    suit    cannot    proceed.       The    leaders    of    a    sedition, 
seeing   that    the    soldiers    are    hindered    from    joining    by    the    oath 
they    have    sworn     to     the    consuls,    propose    to    kill     the     latter. 
"Wlien    they    are    dead,"    say    they,    "the    soldiers    will    be    free 
from   their   oath."     At    the    ( 'audine    Forks    the    generals    give    the 
Sanuiites   a    verbal    promise,    but    there    is   not,    as   is    necessary    to 
bind   two    nations,    any    treaty    concluded   by   the    fetiales   with    the 
sacred  herb,   and  consecrated  by  the   sacrifice  of  a  victim,  therefore 
the  agreement  is,  as  regards  religion,  invalid,  and  the  senate  annuls 
it. 

This   servik'   attachment  to   leual  forms  came   from  the  religious 


'  AH  objects  of  property  were  di^  ided  into  rea  wiff»oyy/( lands,  houses,  slaves,  oxen,  horses 
mules,  asses),  and  res  nee  imineipi.  The  possession  of  the  latter  was  transmitted  hy  the  simple 
delivery  to  the  purchaser.     For  the  others,  the  formalities  just  described  were  necessary. 

'  Livj,  ii.  32. 
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character  of  the  law  and  from  the  belief  inii)()8erl  by  thc^  doctrine 
of  augmy,  that  the  least  inadvertence  in  the  acconijjlishnieut  of 
rites  was  suttieient  to  alienate  the  goodwill  of  the  gods.  Con- 
suls were  often  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  some  negligence 
committed  in  the  considtation  of  omens.'  How  often  did  religion 
itself  suffer  thereby,  when  by  clever  evasions  the  Romans  di'- 
ceived  theii"  gods  with  an   easy    conscience. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  Romans  was  agriculture,  for 
the  small  amount  of  mauufactiu-c  then  at  Rome,  saAc  a  few 
trades  necessary  to  the  army,  Avas  abandoned  to  the  poor  citizens 
and  strangers.'-  But  agricidtiu-e  did  not  em-icli  the  small  pro- 
prietor; it  A\as  well  when  it  yielded  liiiii  a  li\elili(HHl  and  he  was 
not  forced,  in  order  to  supjJy  a  dcticieucy  of  the  crops,  to  cbaAV 
on  the  rich  man's  purse,  to  have  recoiu-se  to  the  fatal  assistance 
of  the  usurer.  In  later  times  the  usurer  was  a  plebeian  knight  or 
a  fi-eed  man.  At  this  epoch  he  was  almost  always  a  patrician,^ 
for  to  the  incomes  derived  from  their  estates  the  patricians  luiited 
the  profits  of  maritime  commerce,  wliich  they  had  i)i'rliaps  reserved 
to  themselves.  The  insolvi^nt  debtor  had  no  pity  t<i  expect,  for 
movable  property  was  as  strictly  jirotected  as  landed  property. 
"  If  he  pay  not,"  said  the  law.  "  let  him  be  cited  into  coiui. 
If  illness  or  age  hinder,  let  him  be  jjrovidcnl  Avith  a  horse,  but  not 
a  litter.  The  debt  being  ackudAvledged  and  judginent  gi\en,  let 
there  be  thirty  days  grace.  If  he  still  fails  to  pay,  the  creditor 
shall  cast  him  into  the  cruastuhini,  bound  Avith  straps  or  chains 
Aveighing  15  pounds.  At  the  end  (if  sixty  days  let  him  be 
produced  on  three  market  days  and  snld  beyond  the  Tiber;  if 
there  be  scA-eral  creditors,  they  may  divide  his  body ;  it  matters 
not   whether  they  cut   more  or  less."*      This    Avas   a    dangerous  and 


'  Plutarch,  Marcel/.,  '>. 

'  To  Xuma,  however,  is  attributed  the  formation  of  nine  corporations  (Phil.  Xuma,  17). 
the  flute-phiyers,  goldsniitlis,  eai-penters,  dvers,  .shocmalier.s,  turner.^,  copper-workers,  and 
potters;  all  the  other  artisans  were  united  in  a  single  corporation. 

'  Uionvs.  iv.  11.  Livy,  vi.  3G.  Xoliiles  domos..  .uhicumquc  patrii-int:  liabitet,  ibi  carcereiii 
prii-atum  esse. 

'  .  .  .  Secanto,  si  plusve  minusie  secuerunt,  se  (for  sine)  fraude  etto,  Frag,  of  XII 
Tables.  It  may  possibly  be  that  in  the  fifth  century'  before  our  eni,  the  sectiu  no  longer  referred 
to  more  tlian  the  price  of  tlie  sold  debtor,  but  for  earlier  ajres  it  must  certainly  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  although  according  to  Dion.  (_frag.  xxxii.^,  who  knows  uotliing  of  it,  it  was  never 
practised. 
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impolitic  cruelty,  for  tho  croAvd  cDuld  not  always  remaiu  imliifereut 
to  tlic  sight  of  a  corpse,  or  the  appearance  iu  the  roriiiu  of  a 
mau  of  the  people,  half  dead  under  the  lash  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money   which  he   could  not  pay. 

To  sum  up,  the  history  of  the  early  age  of  liome  shows  us 
a  cold  and  melancholy  people,  eager  for  gain,  disdaining  the 
ideal  which  returns  no  interest — without  tire,  without  youth.  But 
this  nation,  which  seems  never  to  have  lived  its  teens,  owed  to 
its  origin,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  historic  existence,  the 
most  severe  discipline  in  the  family,  in  religion,  and  in  the 
State.  If  during  centuries  it  never  knew  aught  of  poetry  or 
art,  it  had  more  than  any  other  the  sentiment  of  duty ;  its 
citizens  knew  how  to  ohey ;  that  is  why,  in  later  times,  they 
knew  how  to  command.  3Ioreover,  the  aristocratic  constitution  which 
resulted  from  its  customs  permitted  it  to  be  prudent  in  designs, 
and  persevering  in  action ;  and  a  military  organisation,  alreadj* 
excellent,  henceforth  provides  it  with  the  means  of  carrying  out 
everything  which  it  imdertakes.  ^lien  tlu^  endless  strifes  of  the 
Forum  and  t]u>  outer  world  come,  it  can  apply  itself  to  them 
with  the  energy  which  ensiu'es  victory,  with  the  political  ability 
which   preserves    the    State. 


'^i 


L.  C.ESI.  The  Lares,  each  holdiug  a  rod  and  caretsiug  a  dug;  above,  a  head  uf 
Vukau,  and  pincers ;  un  the  right  and  left  the  letters  LA  RE  {Lares).  Reverse  of  a  sih  er 
coin  of  the  C'a;siau  family. 


SECOxXD    PEEIUD. 
EOME  rXDER  THE  PATEICIAN  CONSULS  (509-367  b.c.) 

STRUGGLES  WITHIN— WEAKNESS  WITHOUT. 


CHAITKi;    VI. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  509  TO  470. 

I. — Ahistocratic  Chakactei;  hf  tiii:  Eevolitiux  of  509 : 

The    (.'uNsiLsniP. 

THE  Kiugs  of  Romt'  had  imt  becu  mure  fortunate  than  the 
Caesars  were  aftei-wardi^.  Of  seven  of  them,  five  had  died, 
as  so  many  Emperors  did,  a  violent  d(>atli.  The  reason  was  that 
both  had  the  same  enemy,  a  jjoweii'ul  aristoeracy.  Moreover, 
the  abolition  of  royalty  is  a  very  eommou  historieal  incident. 
Throughout  the  whole  Grseco-Italian  M'orld,  the  kings  of  the 
heroic  age  give  \i\aco  sooner  or  later  to  the  iiolilcs,  avIio,  at 
Rome,  were  called  i>at]'iciaus.  Supcrbiifs  does  not.  perhaps,  merit 
the  reputation  that  legend  has  affixed  to  him  ;  but  the  nobles 
did  not  wish  for  another  chief  who  could,  like  Servius,  prei)are 
for  political  life  the  crowd  of  plebeians  whom  they  held  in  sub- 
jection, or  like  Tarquin,  strike  off  the  higher  heads.  Thev  V(>})laced 
the  king  by  two  consuls  or  prietors.  cliosen  from  tlieir  midst  and 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  exce])t 
the  croA\ii   and  the  puiiile  mantle  woi-kcd  with  uold. 

At    once  the    ministers    and  presidents    (if    the   senat( — adminis- 
ti'ators,    judges    and    generals — the     consuls     had     so^'ereigu    i)ower, 
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t'oiijiil  between  two 
laurel-crowned  fasces.- 


re^iimi  imiieriitiii,'  but  only  ior  <>no  year.  In  the  iuteridr  of  the 
city  the  nobles  did  not  allow  them  both  to  exercise  the  prero- 
gatives of  their  magistracy  at  the  same  time.  Each  had  the 
authority,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  their  fasces,  for  a  month. 
Lf  they  differed  in  opinion,  the  opposition  of  one,  intercessio, 
arrested  the  decisions  of  the  other;  a  con- 
servative measure — for  the  interdict  prevails  over 
the  command,  that  is,  the  old  order  prevails 
against  the  new.  Tor  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
institutions  they  would  have  needed  a  military 
force  ;  now  Eome  had  no  soldiers  but  her  citi- 
zens, and  no  one  could  appear  in  arms  within 
the  pomerium.  As  the  consuls  were  responsible 
for  their  acts,  they  were  exposed,  on  quitting 
othce,  to  formidable  accusations.  Thus  the  royal 
authority  was  divided,  without  being  weakened; 
it  remained  strong  without  the  power  tif  again 
becoming  dangerous,  since  it  was  renewed  yearly  ; 
and  by  the  intercessio  it  was  self -restraining ; 
l)ut  should  a  danger  arise  demanding  the  rapid 
concentration  of  power,  it  reappeared  complete 
in  the  dictatorship. 

The  nobles  did  not  desire  that  the  revolution  should  extend 
to  the  gods.  Custom  requii-ed  that  certain  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  by  a  king,  so  they  appointed  a  rex  sacrorum  to  perform 
them,  but  all  ambition  was  forbidden  him;  he  was  declared 
incapable  of    tilling  any  other  office. 

Finally,  the  centuries  of  Servius  were  re-established,  or 
became  for  the  fii'st  time  the  great  political  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people,  under  guarantees  which  prevented  all  encroachment. 
In     memorv    of     their     early     character     they     met     outside     the 


'  Uti  co,mU,-^-  imU:^t,it,'m  Imhci-ent  .  .  .  n-<imm  (Cic.  dv  Key.  ii.  olM.  Livy,  (i.  00)  says 
that  the  consuls  were  elected  ftc  Commentariis  Servi  Tulli. 

'  Consular  coin  of  Cu.  Piso.  The  fasces,  the  insiguia  of  victory,  were  surrounded  with 
wreaths  of  laurel ;  the  victor  and  his  soldiers  wore  laurel  too,  for  it  was  considered  a  preservatue 
against  evils,  and  a  guarantee  against  the  shocks  of  Fortune,  which  is  wont  to  strike  more  par- 
ticularly at  happy  people.     This  coiu,  given  by  Morell,  after  GoUzius.  is  no  longer  to  be  found 

in  any  collection. 

^  Consular  coiu  of  C.  Norbanus;  a  fasces  with  an  axe,  a  caduceus,  and  an  ear  ot  wheat. 
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pomorium  in  the  Fiold  of  Mar^;,  not  at  the  call  of  tho  lictors, 
like  the  coiuitia  of  the  curiae,  but  at  the  ^uuiul  uf  the  trumpet. 
Before  they  met  it  Mas  uecessary  to  eousult  the  auspices,  so  that 
religiou  kept  theui  iu  depeudeuee  ou  the  jjatiitiau  augurs.  The 
eonvoeatiou  uiust  he  auuouuced  thirty  days  befurehaud  (dies  _/«v//), 
that  noue  uught  be  unaware  of  it,  and  to  avoid  all  ehauce  of 
surprise  by  the  enemy,  u  red  tlag  floated  over  the  Jauiculum, 
which  a  picket  occupi(>d  while  the  coiuitia  lasted.' 

The  government  really  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  They  were  masters  of  the  senate,  the  supreme  council 
of  the  city,  Avhereiu  most  of  the  propositions  afterwards  laid  bi'fore 
the  comitia  must  iirst  be  discussed,  and  they  were  predominant  in 
the  assembly  of  centuries  by  their  wealth  and  the  number  of 
their  clients.  If  any  plebeians  Avho  had,  by  their  fortune,  reached 
the  highest  classes,  threatened  to  render  the  vote  of  the  centuries 
unfavourable,  the  patrician  magistrate,  who  presided  over  the 
comitia,  could  always,  by  means  of  the  aiigurs,  break  up  the 
assembly,  or  anuul  its  decisions ;  or,  if  ill  omens  failed,  cause  a 
popular   resolution   to   be   rejected   by    the   senate. 

Eome  had  then  an  upper  house,  which  discussed  thi'  law 
twice,  once  before  and  once  after  it  had  been  laid  before  the 
comitia,  and  a  Inwcr  house,  composed  of  the  whole  people,  which 
voted  but  did  not  discuss.  It  was  somewhat  like  our  three 
readings.  But  the  largest  share  of  influence  was  accorded  to 
maturity  of  mind  and  to  experience  iu  public  affairs,  since  by 
its  preliminary  authorisation  the  senate  had  the  initiative  in 
proposing  laws,  and,  by  their  right  of  confirmation  or  rejection, 
the  power  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  a  magistrate  who  had 
presented  to  the  comitia,  and  caused  them  to  pass,  a  revolu- 
tionary bill. 

All  was  done  AAith  the  same  precautions  in  tlu^  (elective 
comitia ;  the  president  projiosed  to  the  people  the  candidates 
whom    the    senate    and    the    augiu's    preferred,    and    the   assembly 

'  Livv  xxxix.  l'>  .  .  .  nm  qtmm  re.ritlo  in  nrce  posito  comitiorum  causa  e.rercitus  ei/ucfug 
esset.  Cf.  Aulas  Oellius,  xv.,  :??  ;  Dionys.  vii.  .59.  .  .  .  iuQirtp  >v  7ro\f;i((<  and  Maorob.  Sat.  i.  1(5. 
The  comitia  could  be  held  only  on  set  days,  dies  fasti,  during-  which  it  was  allowable 
to  engage  in  state  affairs.  There  were  about  190  of  these  days  in  the  year.  The  dies  nefasfi 
or  ferial  days,  were  those  on  wlilch  religion  closed  the  tribunals  and  forbade  all  public  trans- 
actions,    yarn),  De  Limj.  Liil.  \i.  2i);  Festus,  s.v.  Dies  cuini/iales. 
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could  only  vote  ou  these  names.  If  a  flatterer  of  the  masses 
succeeded  iu  obtaiuing  a  uominatiuu  displeasing  to  the  great,  the 
assembly  of  the  ciu'iiv,  composed  of  patrician.s  only,  had  the  right 
of  refusing  to  grant  the  chosen  magistrate  the  iiiqicrltim^  that  is, 
the  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  oihce  ' ;  and  this 
assembly   also   formed   the    supreme   tribunal    of   the  city.- 

It  was  really,  then,  the  patricians  who  made  the  laws  and 
appointed  to  public  offices,  all  of  which  they  themselves  tilled, 
jus  hoHorum.  They  held  the  priesthood  and  the  auspices ;  they 
were  priests,  augurs  and  judges,  and  they  carefuU)^  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  mysterious  furnuihe  of  public  worship  and 
of  jurisprudence.  Finally,  they  alone  had  the  jus  imaginum,  which 
fed  the  hereditary  pride  of  family,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
prohibition  of  marriages  between  the  two  orders  seemed  lilvcly  to 
bar  for  ever  the  people's  access  to  the  positions  held  by  the 
nobles,    and    entry    into    that    senate    which    was    their   fortress.^ 

But  the  plebeians  had  iu  their  favour  their  numbers,  and  even 
their  very  misery,  which  soon  drove  them  into  successful  revolt. 
They  were  no  longer  a  stranger  people,  they  were  a  second  order 
in  the  State,  which  grew  unobserved  and  unceasingly  in  face  of 
the  other,  and  ^^•hich  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  arm  in  order 
to  resist  Tarcpiu,  the  ^Equi,  Volsci,  and  Etruscans.  This  assist- 
ance must  earn  its  reward.  Already  the  people  had  received 
judges  of  their  own,  who  decide  in  most  civil  suits,  and  religious 
festivals,  at  which  the  assembled  plebeians  could  reckon  their 
numbers,  and  it  was  from  the  military  centuries,  or  the  two  orders 
united,  that  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  ^  proceeded,  as  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  proposed.  Henceforth  the  comitia  centi;- 
riata  makes  the  laws  which  the  senate  proposes,  and  the  elections 
which  the  curia?  eonlirm,  and  decides  for  peace  or  war.  These 
serious  innovations   satisfied  popular  aiubition   for   the    timg,  for  the 


'  T7t  pauca  ppr  populum,  jilfrri'/iie  xpiintii-i  auetoritate  .  .  .  ijererentur  .  .  .  ropuli  comitiri, 
7ie  essent  rata,  nisi  ea  jiatntm  appruhai-isset  auctoi'itas  (Cic.  (le.  Rep.  ii.  3:.').  Err/u  .  .  .  tiec 
centwiatis,  nee  curiatix  comitiis  pafrex  aueiures  fiant  (Livy,  vi.  41 ). 

"  It  -n-iU  be  seen  further  on  that  it  \v:is  the  XII.  Tables  which  gave  the  centttriex  their  hifjli 
criiuiiial  jurisdiction. 

■^  .  •  .  Servili  imperi")  pafres  plebem  e.cercere,  de  vita  af(/ite  ferf/n  reyio  more  conxiilere,  ri(/ro 
pe/lere  ef  ceteris  e.rperfibtis  nu/i  in  imperio  arjere  (Sail.  Hist.  fr.  i.  II.) 

'  Dionys.  v.  2. 
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plcbciiius  s;nv  men  of  their  own  ordor  in  tlie  iii'st  classes,  and 
ixitrifiaus  iu  thr  last,  like  C'iucimlatu^^,  wliu  after  his  sou's  hnv- 
suit,    had    ouly    six    acres    of    laud    for   his    oa\ti    projjerty.' 

The  liouiau  i)li'bs  was  uot,  however,  like  that  popuiaee 
of  great  cities,  which  is  seeu  chatiuii',  struggliug  and  caliuiug 
do^-u  at  raudoHi — a  blind  force  ^hich  unly  becomes  formidable 
when  it  tinds  a  leader.  The  plebeians,  too,  had  their  nobility, 
their  old  families,  and  even  royal  families  ;  for  the  i)atriciaus  of 
conquered  towns,  like  the  Mamilii,  the  Papii,  the  Cihiii,  and 
Caecinie  iu  later  times,  had  not  all  been  received  into  the 
Roman  patriciate.  <  )ther  families,  of  patrician  origin,  but  whom 
circumstances  unkuuwTi  to  us  di-ove  out  of  the  curiae  or  hindered 
from  entering  them — the  Virginii,  the  (jeuueii,  the  Menii,  the 
Melii,  the  Oppii,  the  Metelli,  and  the  Octavii,  placi«d  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  peoph' ;  and  these  men,  who  lould  vie  in 
nobility  with  the  })roudfst  senators,  by  joining  their  fortunes  M'ith 
the  order  into  \\hich  they  had  been  driven,  furnished  the  plebs 
•with  ambitious  leaders,  and  its  efforts  with  skilful  direction.'-'  As 
the  price    of    the  helj)  attnnlcd  to   the   nobles  against   Tanpiiu,   they 

'   Val.  Mii.x.lV.  iv.  7. 

'  The  Melelli  claimed  desceut  from  L'itculus,  son  of  VulcaTi  aud  founder  of  Piwnesle. 
They  were  plebeiau.s,  aud  yet  Livy  calls  ihem  patricians  (iv.  4).  The  </<«.«  Furia,  on  llie  other 
hand,  was  patrician,  yet  he  calls  the  Furii  plebeians  (i.x.  42  and  .x.xxix.  7) :  the  Melii  and  Menii 
were  plebeians,  lie  calls  tliem  patricians  (v.  I'J) ;  the  Virginii  (v.  l'!J)  and  the  -Vlilii  (iv.  7)  were 
patricians,  he  makes tlieni  plebeians  (v.  13,  and.x.  -J'.i)  ;  tlie  Cassii,  (Jppii  and  Genncii  are,  in  like 
manner,  called  by  Iiuns  patricians  and  plebeians,  con.suls  and  tribunes.  One  branch  of  the  ffcus 
Senipronia,  the  .\tratini,  are  patricians;  another  branch,  the  Ciracchi,  are  plebeians.  The  e.x- 
plauation  of  lliis  peculiarity,  which  occurs  too  often  to  be  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  Livy, 
may  perliap.-)  be  found  in  the  supposition  that,  out  of  regard  for  [traditional]  numbers  (see  p. 
67),  there  remained  outside  the  orifi^inal  senate  certain  families  who  were  yet  held  in  as  high 
consideration  as  those  whose  chiefs,  haviii"  bpcon)e  senators,  conferred  on  their  descendants  the 
name  of  patricians.  In  that  case  the  curias  must  have  comprised  families  which  had  theauspices, 
all  the  riglits  of  tlie  sovereign  class  of  citizens,  and  admission  to  office,  without  lieing^  patrician, 
and  yet  not  plebeian.  Wlien  two  orders  only  came  to  be  recopfiiised  in  the  city,  some  of 
these  families  re-entered  the  aristocratical  body,  otliers  mu.st  have  been  thrown  back  upon  (he 
people,  whose  .streiigtli  thej-  constituted.  Members  of  these  uncertain  families  may  have  even 
been  placed  by  the  censors  on  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  would  explain  tlie  phrase  of  Livy 
(V.  12)  about  the  plebeian  Licinius  Calvus,  before  the  year  367  B.C. :  rir  nullix  ante  /loiioribiis  iisius, 
fetus  tantum  npnutur.  Dionys.  (frag,  xlvi.)  a.sserts  that  it  was  through  fear  of  tribunidan  accusa- 
tions (see  p.  4)  that  some  patricians  had  caused  thenLselves  to  be  inscribed  among  the  plebeiau.s. 
The  reason  is  a  poor  one.  for  an  arlopfion  was  neces.sary  in  order  to  change  one's  family,  and 
in  that  ca.se  the  person  adopted  took  the  name  of  the  adopter.  Whatever  explanation  is 
accepted,  however,  this  much  is  certain,  aud  we  only  insi.«t  on  this  important  point,  that  there 
were,  either  between  patricians  and  people,  or  at  the  head  of  the  people,  noble  and  wealthy 
families  interested  in  overthrowing  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders. 
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had  obtained  the  oiiforceiiieut  of  the  constitution  of  Servins ; 
hereafter  they  will  extort  further  concessions,  for  Etruria  is 
arming  in  the  king's  cause,  and  behind  the  Veientines  and 
Tarqniniaus  may  be  already  seen  tl:e  pi'eparatious  of  Porsenna. 
A  common  misfortune  may  bring  the  two  ordci's  nearer  by 
hu/nbling    the    military   pride    of    the    nobles. 

^\i-istocracies  die  ont  when  they  are  not  renewed,  o,speeiallv 
in  military  republics,  where  the  nobles  are  found  in  tlie  first 
ranks  of  battle,  and  pay  for  their  privileges  with  their  blood. 
Decimated  by  warfare  and  by  that  mysterious  law  of  development 
in  the  human  sj^ecies  which  causes  the  extinction  of  old  families  ; ' 
every  aristocracy  which  does  not  receive  recniits  from  without 
its  pale  is  soon  exhausted  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of  time 
alone.  The  9,000  Spartans  of  Lycurgus  were  no  longer  more 
than  0,000  at  Plattea,  fewer  still  at  Tjcuctra  and  at  Sellasia. 
But  the  uobilitv  of  Pome  never  closed  its  ''  golden  book." 
Under  Tullus  the  great  families  of  Alba,  imder  Tarquin  a  hun- 
dred new  members,  had  been  admitted  to  the  senate.  After  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  the  fathers  felt  the  need  of  strengthening 
themselves  by  drawing  towards  them  all  the  men  of 
considerutiou  in  the  tity  to  whom  the  curia  had  hitherto 
been  closed."  Brutus  or  Valerius  restored  tlie  senate 
to  the  usual  number  of  300  members,  as  it  had  been 
deprived  of  many  by  the  cruelty  of  Tarqiiin  and  ther',,;,,  i-epresent- 
exile  of  his  partisans.'  At  the  same  time  the  senate  i"g- Bnitus.^ 
disti-ibuted  among  the  people  the  lauds  of  the  royal  domain, 
abolished    customs,  and   lowered    the    price  of   salt,'   a    clever    move 

'  The  pestilences  so  frequeut  at  Rome  also  contributed  to  tlie  extinction  of  families.  After 
the  plague  of  462  B.C.,  which  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  several  patrician  families  disappear. 
After  that  epoch  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Tjartii,  Cominii  and  Xumicii.  and  we  no  longer,  or 
onlv  rarelv,  meet  with  patricians  of  the  name  of  Tullius,  Sicinius.  ^"olumnius.  ^Ebtitius, 
Herminius,  Lucretius,  and  Menenins. 

■  I  cannot  possibly  admit  the  strange  theory,  originating  in  Germany,  of  the  constitution 
after  the  year  500,  of  a  plebeio-patriciau  senate.  The  wliole  internal  history  of  Rome  up  to 
3t)7  B.C.  protests  against  this  supposition. 

'  The  exiles  were  so  numerous  that  they  fought  in  separate  bodies  (Dionys.  v.  (i).  .\ 
passage  in  Cicero  (<le  Sep.  i.  40),  shows  that  there  was  a  violent  reaction  against  the  friends 
of  the  last  king. 

'  Denarius  of  the  .Tunian  family. 

'  Livy,  ii.  9.  For  these  proceedings  Brutus  liad  re-established,  or  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  curipc,  the  qusestors  established  by  the  kings.  (Tac. -■!«)(.  xi.  22).  Plutarch  refers  their 
creation  to  Valerius 
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ill  two  Av;ivs.  for  by  satisfyiiig  the  anil lit ion  of  the  ehiefs,  it 
separated  tlKMU  from  the  masses,  which  rcMiiaiiuHl  without  k\Khn's, 
wliih'  at  the  same  time  it  interested  the  latter,  by  iiiereasiug  their 
material   welfare,  in  the  cause  of   the  nobles. 

To   the    first  year  of   the  republic,  too,   are  said  to  belong   the 
laws  of    N'alcrius.   wlio  bcnng  left  sole  consul  for  some  time  after  the 

death  of  IJrutus,  exercised  a  kind 
of  dictatorship,  and  made  use  of  it 
to  pass  laws  which  the  interccssio  of 
a  colleague^  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
v<mted.  These  laws  punished  Avith 
death  whosoever  should  aspire  to 
royalty,  and  authorised  disobedience 
to  a  magistrate  Avlio  should  con- 
tinue his  office  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed term.  He  caused  the  fasces 
to  be  loA\(>re(l  before  the  popular 
assembly,  and  recognised  its  sover- 
eign juris(licti(m  by  carrying  the 
law  of  append  [provocatio^,^  which 
was  to  Rome  what  the  hdbeus  corpui< 
has  been  to  England.  In  order  to 
shoM'  clcai'ly  that  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  taken  away  from 
the  consuls  he  took  tlie  axes  out 
of  the  fasces  AA'itliin  the  city  and 
Avithin  a  mile  of  its  Avails.  Beyond 
that  they  Avere  restored  to  the  lietors,  for  the  consuls  on  passing 
the    first    milestone,^    recoA-ered    that    unlimited    poAver    Avhicli    Avas 

'  A'eijue e/iim pruvucatiuitem  h/iffius  esse ith  iir/ie  mlllc jin-fsiiuni  (l.ivv,  iii.  I'O).  "Tliis  was." 
says  Cicero  (de  Hep.  ii.  31)  "the  fii-st  law  voted  liy  ihc  ccnlmics.  Tlio  appeal  forbade  eum  i/iii 
provucnsae'  rirr/is  ctedi  secwiqiie  necari  (\Si\y ,  \.  !»).  Cuinpaie  A'al.  Max.  iv.  1.  and  C'ic  dc 
liep. 'ii.'i\.  Dionvsius  fv.  19)  extends  the  pi-oliibilion  to  fines.  l!m  if  tliis  occurred,  it  could 
only  he  after  the  deeenivirate.  There  is  attributed  to  Valerius,  too,  a  law  which  would 
throw  open  the  candidature  for  the  consulship.  'Vrraniav  icuKt  fUTikvai  Kal  irnpayy'cWiiv  tuhj 
/3ou\o/iiroic.  (Phit.  Popl.  ii.l.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  this  refers  only  to  patriciinis  wlio 
might  di-mand  of  the  senate  or  consuls  to  he  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

'  The  value  of  the  Roman  mile  is  about  161.T  yards  (14S1-75 metres).  Uponthe  roadswliich 
is«ue<l  from  Rome,  each  mile  was  marked  by  a  numbered  post,  and  the  distances  counted  from  the 
gale  of  the  circuit  wall  of  Serviiis.  The  post  represented  by  the  engraviufj,  after  a  restoration  of 
Canina,  was  the  tiisl  upon  ilie  Ajjpiiiu  way.     It  is  much  later  in  date  than  our  present  epoch, 


•^''^  ^■X■'^■\J■.^- 


\  Alilestone. 
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as    necessary    to    tlieiu    in    the    army    as    it    Avas    dangerons    m    tlie 

city. 

Thus  the  patrifians  and  the  pk^beians  remained  Uvn  ilistiuct 
orders,  widely  separated  hy  the  inequality  of  their  condition  ;  the 
one,  descendants  of  the  early  conquerors,  and  guardians  of  the 
ancient  worship  ;  the  other,  a  mixed  mass  of  men  of  all  kinds  of 
origins  and  religious,  long  kept  in  subjection  by  the  iiiling  people, 
the  Quii-ites.  and  still  placed,  as  having  neither  the  same  blood  nor 
the  same  gods,  under  the  insulting  prohibition  against  inter- 
mamas;e  with  patricians.  Fortunately  the  assembly  of  centuries 
united  them  in  a  single  people,  and  this  union  saved  them.  At 
first,  it  is  true,  it  lienefited  only  the  patriciaus,  who  appropriated 
the  lion's  share  of  the  royal  spoils.  But  the  plebeians  little  by 
little  forced  them  to  an  equitable  division.  The  establishment  of 
the  tribuneship  was  theii-  fii'st  and  surest  victory;  for  before  at- 
tacking thev  must    learn  how  to  defend  themselves. 


II. — The   Tribcnate. 

At  Eome  as  at  Athens,  and  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity 
wherein  handicrafts  did  not  support  the  poor  people  of  fi-ee  con- 
dition, debts  were  the  primary  cause  of  democratic  revolutions. 
Eome,  being  an  exclusively  agricnltiu-al  state,  would  have  needed, 
in  order  to  "profit  ^y  the  advantages  of  that  condition,  a  long  period 
of  peace  or  a  vast  territory  which  might  save  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  from  \mdergoing  the  ravages  of  war.  Xow  warfare 
was  constant,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Poi-senna  and  the  rising 
of  the  Latins,  the  frontier  was  so  near  the  town  that  the  lands  of 
the  enemy  might  be  seen  fi'om  the  top  of  the  walls.^  There  was, 
then,  neither  repose  nor  safety  to  be  had,  whence  it  resulted  that 
eveiyn-here  there  was  crowding  and  bad  husbandry.  Called  to 
amis   every  year,  the  plebeian   neglected   his   little    farm  ;   moreover 

as  it  bears  the  names  of  Vespasian  and  of  Nerva.  The  use  of  these  posts  must  be  much  more 
ancient  than  Gracchus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  established  them  (Plut.,  C.  Grace.,  6—7). 
The  post  was  itt  first  a  rough-hewu  stone,  which,  by  degrees,  m  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  large 
towns,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  monument. 

'  For  the  military  liistory  of   this  epoch,  see  next  chapter. 
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he  nnist  oqnip  liiinscli'  at  liis  own  expense,  prnvidc  his  dwn  food 
in  war  tiiiir,  and  yet  pay  tin-  tax,  -which  was  rcdativcly  hcavicv  for 
the  poor  than  the  rich,  bccanse,  being  based  upon  hnided  property, 
it  did  not  allow  for  th(>  debts  of  the  one  class  or  the  credit  of  the 
other.  But  if  the  war  was  not  successful,  if  tlie  enemy,  who 
could  in  a  single  day  traverse^  the  mIioIc  territory  of  the  republic, 
came  and  cut  down  the  crops  and  burnt  the  farms  ;  if  to  th 
pillage  of  the  people  of  Latium  and  the  Sabine  land  there  were 
added  inclemency  of  weather,  how  was  the  faruier  to  support  his 
family  or  rebuild  his  burnt   home  ? 

There  were  means  of  coming  to  some  miderstanding  with  the 
gods.  A  teiuple  was  proiuised,  it  might  be  to  some  foreign  deity 
M-hom  tliev  felt  guilty  of  Inning  neglected  ;  or  they  offered  a 
sacrifice  and  thnught  they  had  set  themselves  right  with  the 
celestial  powers.  Thus  a  fauiiue  having  broken  out  dimng  the 
Latin  war,  the  dictator  I'ostuniius  promised  a  sanctuary  to  a 
Greek  divinity,  Demeter,  who  caused  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Campanian  plains,  wlnmce  the  senate  no  doubt  procured  corn.  She 
took,  (tn  the  banks  of  Tibei',  tlie  name  of  an  old  Eti'uscan  deity, 
Ceres,'  and  to  minister  at  h(>r  altar  a  \voman  was  suiiunoued  from 
Naples  or  Telia,  who  on  her  arrival  received  the  rights  of  citi^^en- 
ship,  because  a  IJoman  tongue  (mly  could  invoke  the  gods  in  favour 
of    Eome. 

The  usurer's  account  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle. 
All  the  hard-(-arned  savings  went  first,  then  tlie  booty  won  in  pre- 
vious campaigns,  and  finally  the  hereditary  patrimony,  the  last 
pledge  ou  which  the  poor  man  had  raised  a  loan  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest.  Thus  a  great  number  of  plebeians  had,  within 
a  few  years  after  the  expidsiou  of  the  kings,  be<'oure  the  debtors 
of  the  wealthy,  like  their  descendants,  the  peasants  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  who,  ruined  by  usury  and  ui(ino]iolies,  sell  their  crops 
before  they  have  been  sown.  Hut  the  wealthy  M'cre  to  be  fiauul 
especially  among  the  patricians.  I'x'ing  possessed  of  vast  estates, 
and  holding  tlu^  lands  of  the  public  domain,  whidi,  as  it  was  usually 
left  for  pasturage,  had  little  to-  fear  from  th(>  enemy's  ravages, 
they  could  still  export  to  foreign  countries  the   \\d(il  of  their  flocks 

'  Servius,  ad   .T.ii.   ii.  .32.5,     TIip   Hiiinc   Cm's   liiis    nn  iiiPMiiiiij;  in    I.aiiii. 
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and  tli(^  produce  of  their  hiud.  Their  fortune  was  less  dependent 
on  a  bad  season  or  a  hostik^  incursion.  Thus  they  always  had 
money  for  that  lucrative  business^  which  brought  in  more  than 
the  best  land  or  the  most  dogged  work, 
before  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  as  in  all  the  ancient 
states  of  Asia  and  the 
North,  the  law  assigned 
to  the  creditor  the  liberty 
and  life  of  the  debtor ;  it 
was  a  pledge,  a  mortgage 
licld  on  his  person.  If 
the  debtor  did  not  fulfil 
his  obligations  within  the 
legal  period,  he  became 
nexus,'-  that  is  to  say, 
he  bound  his  person  to 
pay  his  di'bt  by  labour. 
He  was  not  a  slave ;  but 
his  creditor  could  impose 
servile  duties  upon  him, 
and  even  keep  him  im- 
prisoned in  the  ergastulum. 
His  children,  unless  he 
had  previously  emanci- 
pated them,  shared  his 
fate,  for  they  were  his 
property,  and  his  property, 
like    his    person,   belonged 

to  his    creditors   until   he  ^''^^  f"""*^  ■"'  ^'''■'' '"  ''^^^■ 
had    freed  himself  from   his  debt. 

It    was   not    necessary    that    many    plebeians  should  find   them- 
selves  under   the    action  of   this    severe  law  to    cause  a  wide-spread 


(Museum  of  the  Vatican.) 


'  Usury  was  a  national  vice  at  Rome.  Polybius  knew  this  so  well  that  he  honours 
Scipio  for  not  havinfi  been  Guilty  of  it  (xxxii.  fr.  8).  We  know  that  Cato  the  Censor 
carried  on  tlie  most  disreputable  form  of  it — maritime  usury,  and  we  see  in  Plutarch  the 
parsimony  of  Crassus,  notwithstandino;  his  immense  fortune. 

'  See  page  150.  The  ne.vum  was  the  verbal  agreement  undertaken  by  the  creditor,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  to  pay  back  the  loan. 
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iiTitatiou ;  its  very  existence  was  STitficiout.  The  people  soon  siiw 
that  the  revolution  had  merely  substituted  patrician  for  royal 
authority,  and  they  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  these  haughty 
masters,  who  treated  them  Avith  the  violence  they  themselves  had 
suffered  at  the  king's  hands.'  At  first,  they  peaceably  deinaudcd 
the  abolition  of  debts  ;  then  they  rcfuscnl  to  obey  the  couserijjtion 
for  service  against  the  Latins.  The  situation  s(>emed  so  critical  to 
the  senate  that  the}^  revived  royalty  "witli  all  its  power  for  a  time. 
In  501  B.C.  they  created  the  dictatorship,  the  powers  of  which 
were  imlimited.  Elected,  on  the  invitation  of  the  senate,  by 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  chosen  from  among  the  consul  a  res,  the 
dictator  (iiinffisfer  popiiUy  had,  even  in  Eome,  twenty-four  lictors 
bearing  the  axes  in  the  fasces,  as  a  sign  of  absolute  autliority. 
The  ordinary  magistrates  were  under  his  orders,  and  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  was  suspended ;  it  was  like  our  declaration 
of  martial  law.  He  was  nominated  for  six  uiontlis,  like  his 
lieutenant,  the  maf/iiifer  cquifion,  but  none  ever  retained  these 
formidable  powers  so  long.  So  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed, 
which  had  caused  the  suspension  of  public  lil)erty  and  the 
legal  establishment  of  this  provisional  tyranny,  the  dictator 
abdicat(^d.^  The  senate  had  thus  reserved  an  extraordinary 
magistracy  for  those  critical  times  from  which  states  often  emerge 
onlv  at  the  cost  of  tlicir  liberty.  More  than  once,  indeed,  did 
the  dictatorship  save  the  republic,  from  the  enemy  without  and 
from  the  agitations  of  the  Forum  within.  If  for  nearly  three 
centuries   Rome   never   felt   the  stormy    vicissitudes  of   the   Hellenic 

'  Prnpfor  iiimiam  dominafionem  potentium  (Cic.  pro  Corn.  fr.  24),  Sallust  speaks  similarly 
{Hist.fra;,.  i.  11.). 

^  Lari',  in  Etruscan,  means  lord  and  master  (Pliilart-li.  f^iifrxf.  Itom.h]).  Tlie  expression 
mnpUffr  pnpuli  lias  the  same  meaning,  and  the  dictatorship  was  prohahly  an  iraitatinn  of 
what  took  place  in  Etriiria,  when  in  grave  circumstances,  she  appointed  a  /trr.i,  like  Porsenna 
or  Tolumnius. 

'  Varro,  de  Linr/.  Lai.  v.  S2  ;  Fest,  s.  v.,  nptimri  lex.  A  tradition,  ri'ported  hy  I^ivy, 
would  a.ssign  another  cause  for  the  creation  of  this  magistracy,  tliat  tlie  two  consuls  were 
partisans  of  the  king.  The  Greeks  translated  the  word  dictator  liy  /irii-ap^ot  and  aero/cporiup. 
Zonaras  (vii.  1.3),  says:  ti'iv  F  Ik  tiic  novapxiac  wipiXeiav  9i\ovTic  .  .  .  ti- liXXi^  raerT;!'  uvn^iari 
ilXofTo.  Machiavelli  made  the  following  remark,  which  is  confirmed  hy  Montesquien  (Esp, 
r/px  Loin,  ii.  •'?):  "  Witliout  a  power  of  tliis  nature,  tlie  state  must  either  he  lost  in  following 
the  ordinary  lines  of  proceeding,  or  else  quit  tliem,  in  order  to  save  itself.  Rut  if  extra- 
ordinary means  do  good  for  the  moment,  they  leave  a  liad  example  which  is  a  real  evil.  The 
dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  have,  of  course,  notliincr  iu  couiiuou  wiih  the  jincieiit 
dictatorship. 
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republics ;  if  thos(^  movements,  whicli  otherwise  would  have 
degenerated  into  revolutions,  only  resulted  at  Eome  in  tlie 
regular  development  of  the  constitution,  it  was  o-sviug  in  a  great 
measure-  to  this  office,  this  unlimited  power  of  which  moderated 
the  public  excitement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  arrested 
ambitious   designs. 

Startled  by  these  menacing  displays,  by  this  unlimited 
power,  the  plebs  stifled  its  miu'murs  for  some  years,  and 
the  consuls  were  able  to  count  on  its  support  in  the  regal 
wars.  But  in  495  B.C.,  Appius  Claudius,  the  most  pitiless  of 
patricians,  was  appointed  consul  with  Servilius.  His  pride,  which 
chafed  even  at  a  complaint,  was  already  exciting  sullen  auger, 
when  a  man  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Forum,  pale  and  feaiiully 
emaciated.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  centiuions  of  the  Roman 
army ;  he  had  been  in  twenty-eight "  battles.  He  told  how,  in  the 
Sabine  war,  the  enemy  had  burnt  his  house  and  his  crops,  and 
carried  off  his  flock.  In  order  to  live  he  had  borrowed  monej-, 
and  usury,  like  an  odious  sore,  dcA-ouring  his  patrimony,  had  even 
invaded  his  body.  His  creditors  liad  led  away  himself  and  his 
son,  loaded  with  irons  and  lacerated  witli  blows;  and  lu'  showed 
his  body  still  l>leeding.  At  this  sight,  the  public  fury  knew 
no  bounds,  and  a  messenger  having  come  to  amionnce  an  inciu*- 
sion  of  the  Yolscians,  the  plebeians  refused  to  take  arms.  "  Let 
the  patricians  go  and  fight,"  said  they,  "let  them  have  all  the 
perils  of  Avar  since  they  have  all  its  profits."  They  only  yielded 
when  the  consul  Servilius  had  promised  that  after  the  war 
their  complaints  should  be  examined,  and  that  all  the  time  it 
lasted,  debtors  should  be  free.  On  this  assurance  the  people 
took  arms.  Before  this,  the  Yolscians  had  given  three  himdred 
hostages ;  Appius  had  them  all  beheaded.  Then  Servilius  marched 
on  Suessa  Pometia,  Avhich  was  taken,  and  the  bootv  distributed 
among  his  soldiers.  But  wlien  the  victorious  army  returned  to 
Eome  the  senate  refused  to  fulfil  the  consul's  promises.  The 
poor  found  themseh'es  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  Appius, 
and  the  erymiula  were  filled  anew.  In  Aaiu  the  peoi^le  exclaimed 
loudly  against  it ;  Appius  was  inflexible.  In  order  to  frighten  the 
multitude,  he  caused  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  The  choice  fell 
upon    a    man  of    a    popular    family,   Manlius  Valerius.   Avho  renowned 

X  2 
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the  pledges  of  Servilius,  and  with  an  army  of  40,000  plebeians, 
defeated  the  Yolscians,  Jilqniaus,  and  Sabines.  The  people  thought 
that  they  had  this  time  secm-ed  the  execution  of  the  consular 
promises  ;    again   they  were   deceived.     A  few  poor   men  only,    it  is 


ilridge  of  Nomentuni. 

said,  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Volitrae.  The  indignant  Valerius 
resigned,  calling  to  witness  Fidius,  the  god  of  pledged  faith,  Avhich 
had  been  broken. 

,  /  To  avert  a  revolt  in  the  Forum,  the  consuls  of 
tne  year  493,  availing  themselves  of  the  military  oath 
taken  to  their  predecessors,  forced  the  army  to  go  out 
of  the  city.  liut  outside  the  gates  the  plebeians 
abandoned  the  consuls,  and  crossing  the  Anio,  probably 
at  the  spot  where  the  bridge;  of  Nomentuin  was  built, 
they  marched,  under  the  leadership  of  Sicinius  Bellutus  and  Junius 
Brutus,    to    the    Sacred    Mount,'    and    encamped    there;    those    of 


'  The  monn  uncer  is  an  elongated  hill,  sepiinited  from  tlie  Anio  by  a  meadow,  in  wliich 
there  still  exists  ihe  ancient  bridge,  surmounted  by  a  pontifical  building  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century.     (See  eut.i 

'  C.  ANNI.  T.  Y.  T.  N.,  that  is,  C.  Annius,  son  of  Titus,  grandson  of  'I'll us  Annius. 
Head  with  a  diadem,  attributed  by  Cavedoni  to  Anna  I'erenua ;  to  the  right,  a  cadueeus,  of 
the  left,  a  pair  of  scales.     Silver  coin  of  the  ^Vunian  fauiily. 
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Rome  withdrew  at  the  same  time  with  theii-  families  to  the 
Aveutine.'  Tradition  had  it  that  an  okl  woman  of  Bovillse  brought 
them,  every  morning,  smoking  hot  cakes,  which  she  had  sat 
up  all  night  to  bake  :  it  was  the  goddess  Aima  Perenna.-  Under 
this  legend  lies  hidden  a  remembrance  of  the  assistance  given 
to  the  plebeians  by  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Some  time  passed  in  delay  and  in  fruitless  negotiations.  At 
last,  the  patricians,  frightened  by  the  menacing  position  of  the 
legions,  nominated  two  consuls,  friends  of  the  people,  and  sent 
ten  consulars  as  a  deputation  to  the  soldiers.  Among  them  were 
three  former  dictators,  also  Lartius  Postumius,  Valerius  and  the 
plebeian  Menenius  Agrippa,  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  of  the 
senators.  He  told  them  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members, 
and  broi;ght  back  their  demands  to  the  senate.  They  were  re- 
markably moderate.  AH  slaves  for  debt  were  to  be  set  fi'ee  ; 
the  debts  themselves,  at  least  those  of  insolvent  debtors,  to 
be  cancelled.'  They  did  not  even  demand  that  the  criminal  law 
should  be  altered ;  fifty  years  later,  we  shall  find  it  still  in- 
scribed by  the  decemvii's  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  they  would 
not  consent  to  come  down  from  the  Sacred  Mount  until  they  had 
nominated  two  tribunes,  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  whose  right  the 
senate  should  recognise  of  assisting  the  harshly -iised  *  debtor,  and 
of  staying  by  theii-  veto  the  effect  of  the  consular  judgments. 
In  this  way,  those  Eomans  who  remained  without  patrician  pro- 
tection, and  had  no  one  to  defend  them,  would  henceforth  have 
two   official   patrons    ^ith   whom    it  T\ould  be  necessary  to  reckon.^ 

These  representatives  of  the  poor  had  neither  the  laticlave 
with  a  border  of  purple,  nor  lictors  armed  Avith  fasces.  Xo  ex- 
ternal mark  distinguished  them  from  the  crowd,  and  they  were 
preceded  by  a  single  apparitor  in  plain  dress.  But,  as  fetials  in 
an  enemy's  temtory,   their-  person  was  inviolable.     They  devoted  to 


'  Cic,  de  Rep.,  ii,    37;  Livy,  ii.  31';  App.,  Bell.    Cic,  i.  1. 

"  Ovid,  Fmt.,  iii.  654. 

^  Diouys.  vi.  83. 

*  At  first  the  tribune  could  only  protect  the  plebeian  who  had  been  insulted  or  struck  iu  his 
presence. 

"  Zon.  vii.  10:  TrpoaTaraQ  cvo  and  Livy  ii.  33;  iii.  oo.  The  tribunes  were  not  allowed, 
except  during  the  Latin  games,  to  be  awaj-  from  Home  at  night,  and  their  door  always  remained 
open.     Their  power  ended  one  mile  from  the  walls,  where  the  imperium  of  the  consuls  begair. 
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the  gods  auyoue  who  struck  tliein,  by  saying  sacer  esfo,^  and 
his  goods  "were  coniiscated  to  the  prc)tit  of  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
X(i    patrician    coidd    become    a    tribune    (493    u.c.). 

By  this  creation  of  tAvo  leaders  of  the  people  (soon  after- 
wards five,  stiU  later  ten)  the  revolt,  purely  civil,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  in  principle  became  almost  a  revolution  and  turned  out 
to  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  Eome.  "  It 
was,"  says  Cicero^,  "  the  first  reduction  of  the  consular  power, 
in  constituting  a  uiagistrate  independent  of  it.  The  second  was  the 
help  whicli  it  afforcU'd  to  the  other  magistrates  as  well  as  to  the 
citizens   who   refused    obedience    to   the   consuls."  '^ 

The  rich  plebeians  adopted  the  chiefs  of  the  poor  as  being 
those  of  the  entire  order.  Thus  supported,  this  protective  power 
soon  became  aggressive,  and  we  shall  see  the  tribunes,  on  the  one 
hand,  extending  theii"  veto  to  all  acts  contrary  to  pojiular  interests,'' 
and  on  the  other  politically  organizing  the  people,  outside  the 
(iiic  fori  fas  pa  f  nil)/,  and  causiug  the  concilia  picltis  to  assert  as 
their  oAvn  tlie  rights  of  deliberating,  voting,  and  electing.  Later 
on,  we  shall  see  tlicm  effacing  the  distinction  between  the  orders 
by  proclaimiug  tlie  ]irinci})le  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
Avhole  people,  and  then  will  come  the  time  A\heu  no  one  is  so 
powerful  in  Eome  as  a  tribune  of  tlie  peoj^le.  .This  power 
doul)tless  committed  many  excesses.  But,  without  it,  the  republic, 
in  subjection  to  an  oppressiA'e  obligarchy,  Avonld  never  have  ful- 
filled its  great  destinies.  |  ''  Eome  ought  eitlier  to  have  continued 
a  luonarchy,"  said  even  Cicero,^  wlio  liad  much  ])ersi)nal  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  tribimate,  or  there  was  need  to  grant 
the  plebeians  a  liberty  which  was  not  uiade  up  of  mere  empty 
words."  Tliis  liberty  now  begins  for  them,  since  there  is  no 
freedmiL  ajiart  from  strength  and  thei'c  is  no  strength  in  societies 
except  in  diM-ijiline.  \  Disciiilined  by  its  new  chiefs,  tlie  peojile 
were    soon    able    to    maintain   a  regxdar    struggle    against    the   great, 

'  Zim.  (iliul)  explains  tliis  expression,  vliidi  oecur.s  so  often  in  legislation.  Tlie  victim, 
led  to  the  altar  as  a  sacrifiee  was  devoted,  i.e.  given  up  to  death ;  60  also  the  man  declared  sneer. 

'  De  Leg.  iii.  7.  The  (juestion  how  the  tribunes  vvere  nominated  between  the  years  493 
and  471  is  very  obscure.  1  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  from  the  first  reserved  to 
the  conciliiiiii  jilMn,     .See  p.  17.'). 

'  \'ul.  Max.  ii.  7;  iJionys.  x.  2. 

*  Ue  Ley.  iii.  10  :  .  .  .  re  iton  verbo. 
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and  obtain,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  magisterial  offices.  The 
patrician  citv,  forced  to  receive  them,  will  be  opened  to  the 
Italians  also",  later  on  to  the  world,  and  a  great  empu-e  will  be 
the    recompense    of    this     union,     demanded    and    secm-ed    by    the 

tribunes.'  . 

It  was  with  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  by  sacrihces  and 
the  ministry  of  the  fetials,  as  if  the  matter  in  hand  were  a 
ti-eaty  between  two  different  peoples,  that  the  peace  was  concluded 
and  'celebrated.  Everv  citizen  swore  to  keep  eternally  the  sacred 
laws,    leges   sacrnUv^   and    an   altar,    erected   to    Jupiter    Tonans    on 


B    Lnft   side  A.  Altar  of   tlie  Temple,  thought  t,)  he  that  0.  Rig'bt  side. 

of   yuirnius,  at  Pompeii.-' 

the  site  of  the  plebeian  camp,  consecrated  the  mountain  where 
the  people  had  acquired  their  earliest  liberties.  Public  veneration 
sim-ounded,  to  the  day  of  liis  death,  the  man  wlio  had  reconciled 
the  two  orders,  and  when  Agrippa  died,  the  people  gave  him, 
as   well   as    Brutus   tmd    Poplicola,    a    splendid    funeral. 

As  the  consuls  had  two  qua?stors,  so  th(^  tribimes  had  under 
them,  to  guard  the  material  interests  of  the  plebeian  community, 
two  fediles  whose  rights  increased  as  did  those  of  the  tribunes,  and 
who  finally  luul  the  care  of  all  public  buildings  {mJes),  especially 
that   of  the  temple  of  Ceres  where  were  kept  the    senatus-consulta, 


'  On  the  successive  additions  to  the  trihunes' power,  see- Zonaras,  vii.  15. 

-  Liw,  ii.  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89. 

»  The  altar  of  Mons  Sacer  was  certainly  very  simple  and  unornamented,  whilst  that 
we  give  is  much  ornamented.  It  shows  at  any  rate  the  general  form  of  Roman  altar.s 
and  how  religious  art  decorated  them.  On  one  of  its  sides  (fig.  A)  is  to  he  seen  a  sacrificial 
ceremony;  on  the  other  sides  (figs.  B,  c)  are  grouped  different  articles  used  m  worship; 
the  lituus  or  augur's  staff,  the  box  for  perfumes,   etc. 
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aud  the  right  of  coutroUiug  the  supply  of  Ivonu-  witli  proxisious.^ 
lu  the  secoiid  centuvv  b.c.  tlu>  itdileship  was,  according  to  Polyhius, 
a  very  iUustrious  oliice~  and  Cicero  calls  the  great  Ai'chitect  of  the 
world   the  JEdUe  of  ilic    Unitrrsc. 

It  is  certain  that  the  i)lebeians  had  already  tlieir  own  special 
judges,  jitdiccs  decemviri,  and  their  public  assembly,  conciliuin  plebis ; 
the  patricians  were  naturally  excluded  from  them,  or  to  speak 
more    exactly,    did  not   condescend    to  enter  them;' 

1  We  shall  close  Avith  two  remarks :  the  tribunate  is  the  most 
original  of  Eoman  institutions,  for  nothing  like  it  has  existed 
either  among  ancients  or  moderns  ;  and  the  revolution  whence  it 
proceeded  did  not  cost  one  drop  of   human  blood.  ^ 


III. — The   Agrarian   Law. 

The  beginnings  of  the  tribunate  were  humble  and  obscure  like 
those  of  all  the  plebeian  magistracies.'  But  a  patrician  who  had 
been  consul  and  celebrated  a  triumph  three  tiuies — Spurius  C'assius 
— revealed  to    the    tribunes  the  secret  of    their  power,   viz.    popular 

'  Dionys.  vi.  90. 

=  Polyl).  X.  4. 

'  Ijivy,   iii.  'w  and  ii.   .56,  60 ;    Dionys.   ix.  41. 

'  To  fill  up  the  interval  void  of  acts  which  intervenes  between  the  years  403  n.c.  and 
486  B.C.,  tliere  are  usually  placed,  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate,  the 
trial  of  Coriolunus,  and  the  disputes  of  the  tribunes  with  the  consuls  respecting  the  colonies 
of  Norba  and  Velitra;,  that  is  to  .«ay,  the  conijuesl  for  the  tribunes  of  the  rig-ht  of  speaking 
before  the  peo])le  witliout  interruption,  of  convoking'  the  comitia  of  tribes,  of  declaring 
plebiscita,  of  judging  and  condemning  to  death  patricians.  Thus  we  fail  to  recognize  tlie 
humble  beginnings  of  this  magistracy,  wliicli  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  certainly 
not  strong  enough  to  brave  the  senate,  the  patricians  and  the  consuls.  Besides  this  con- 
sideration many  circumstances  in  the  story  are  actually  false.  Thus  Norba  and  Velitras 
were  not  then  Koman  colonies,  but  independent  Ijutin  cities,  as  the  treaty  of  Ca.ssius  witli 
the  Latins  proves;  Corioli  was  not  a  Volsciau  city  taken  by  tlie  l{oman,s,  but  one  of  the 
thirty  Latin  republics.  Then  Coriolaniis  is  said  to  have  borne  when  very  yoinig  his  first 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Lake  I'egillus,  in  4i)6  n.c.  and  in  492  B.C.  he  demiinds  the  consulship  and 
is  father  of  several  children.  The  tradition  of  Coriolanus  has  no  doubt  a  historical  basis ; 
but  this  proscription  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patricians,  this  vengeance  of  a  chief 
among  the  banished,  ought  to  belong  to  the  epoch  which  saw  the  condenuiation  of  Meneuius 
and  Appius,  the  exile  of  (V.^o  and  the  attempt  of  Ilerdonius.  Niebuhr  also  believes  the 
Julian  law  to  be  posterior  to  tliat  of  Volero,  and  Ilooke  had  previou.sly  proved  it.  Il 
was  in  truth  a  plebiscitum,  and  the  people  were  only  able  to  pass  it  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Publilian  law  in  470  n.c.  Besides  the  first  use  of  the  .lulian  law  was  made  only  in 
421  n.c.  in  connection  with  Caeso  (^hic  primus  vades  jmhlicu  dedit),  the  tribunes  would  thus 
have  remained  more  than  thirty  years  without  using  it. 
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agitatiou.  He  was  the  first  to  start  amongst  tlie  erowd  that 
grand  watchA\'ord,  "  the  agrarian  Unv ;  "  and  the  tribunes  after 
him  had  only  to  pronounce  it  to  raise  in  the  Forum  the  most 
fiu'ious  storms.  In  the  raiddh-  ages,  to  possess  hind  was  to  take 
rank  among  nobles ;  at  Eome,  it  was  to  become  truly  a  citizen,  to 
have  true  riches,  such  as  alone  brought  honoiu",  possessed  endurance, 
and  the  only  kind  that  Eome,  without  industry  and  with  but  little 
trade,  could  Icnow  and  respect.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
agrarian  laws ;  for,  political  rights  being  in  proportion  to  fortune, 
to  diminish  that  of  some  and  increase  that  of  others  amounted,  in 
the  order  of  the  social  system,  to  raising  the  latter  and  bringing 
down  the  former.  By  toiiching  property  they  toiiched  also  the 
very  constitution  of  the  State ;  they  laid  a  hand  on  that  which 
religion  had  consecrated.  Of  com-se  the  upper  classes  repelled 
always,  by  either  force  or  deception,  those  laws  which  sought  to 
give  the  people,   at  their  expense,   a  little  fortime  and  power. 

The  agrarian  laws  did  not,  however,  attack  hereditary 
patrimonies,  ordinarily  of  small  extent,  but  property  usiu-ped  from 
the  State  and  which  could  be  recovered  in  its  name  from  the  dis- 
honest holder.  Like  the  territory  of  all  the  peoples  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  the  ager  Romamis  had  been  primitively  divided  into  equal 
parts  among  all  tlie  citizens ;  these  assigned  lands,  the  limits  of 
which  the  augurs  themselves  di-ew,  formed  the  inviolable  and 
hereditary  property  of  the  Quiiites.  But  in  this  division  of  the 
soil,  there  had  been  reserved  for  the  Avants  of  the  State  a  certain 
extent  of  land,  generally  pastm-agc  and  forests,  which  continued 
to  be  the  common  domain,  the  ager  ptiblicus,  and  on  which  every- 
one had  the  right  of  pasturing  his  flocks  (peciis),  for  the  payment 
of  a  small  rent  (pectmia).  This  public  domain  grew  with  the 
conquests  made  by  Eome  ;  for  by  the  right  of  war,  all  conquered 
lands  belonged  to  the  conquerors,  who  generally  made  of  them  a 
two-fold  division:  the  one,  restored  to  the  old  inliabitants  or  as- 
signed, as  property  of  the  Quiiites,  to  particular  Eoman  citizens 
[coloni) ;  the  second,  withoiit  doubt  the  more  considerable,  attached 
to  the   public  domain. 

If  the  ager  piiblicus  had  continued  wholly  communal  it  would 
have  yielded  but  a  slight  profit  ;  to  increase  its  value,  a  part  of  it 
was    enclosed ;     and   the    State,    as    proprietor,    received    from    the 
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farmers  of  it  a  tcuth  i)art  of  the  iirodiice.  Tliis  tithe  furinecl,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  A'eiau  "vvar,  uhjug  with  the  rent  for  pasturage,  the 
principal  reveuue  of  the  city  ;  heuce  the  iniportauce  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  ager  puhliiitx.  But  the  farmers,  at  iirst,  were  all 
patricians,'  and  the  senate,  forgetting  the  interests  of  the  State  in 
behalf  of  those  of  their  own  order,  neglected,  little  l»y  little,  to 
demand  the  tithes  and  rents.  This  A\as,  hdwever,  the  mark  which 
distinguished  these  leaseholds,  and,  at  all  times,  revocable  possessions, 
from  full  quiriiitrji  jwssi'-sxiuii.  So,  on  this  mark  disappearing,  the 
farms  became  changed  into  freeholds,  and  the  Stati>  lost  doubly,  by 
the  diiiiinutidn  of  the  rents  paid  tn  the  treasury,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  25u\)lii'  domain,  transformed  into  ]>rivate  (himains.-  \vith(mt  the 
possessor  paj'ing  for  these  usiu'ped  lands  the  tribtiluin  e.v  censu  which 
was  levied  on  all   quiritar}-  (freehold)  ]iroperty. 

However,  ancient  jurisprudence  di'clared  that  there  Avas  never 
any  statute  of  limitation  against  the  State ;'^  which,  therefore,  retained 
all  its  lights  over  these  usuri)ed  domains,  and  was  able  to  resume 
them,  whoever  might  Ix'  the  holder — the  original  farmer,  his  heirs, 
or  anyone  who  had  bought  from  them  for  ready  money.  For,  in 
the  case  of  both  pailies — the  unjust  possessor  or  the  hoita  Jidc 
purchaser — it  A\-as  iiotliing  else  than  a  property  held  without  title. 

During  the  monarchy,  agrarian  laws  had  been  frequent,  because 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by  a  jealous  aristocracy, 
to  keep  friends  witli  the  partisans  of  the  peoide  ;  but  since  the 
exile  of  Tarqiun  there  had  been  no  other  assignment  than  that  of 
Brutus.  How  much  misery  however,  had  not  the  plebeians  borne, 
during  those  tA\T'nty-foTn-  years,  from  war  and  usury  ?  So  the  most 
illusti'ious  of  the  patricians,  the  only  one  of  this  ejioch  who,  with 
Valerius,  had  been  thi'ee  times  decorated  with  the   cousulai'  jjurple, 


'  A  passaore  of  Cns.siu.s  Ilpniina,  in  Xonius  Cii.  ■"^.  v.  Plrlitux)  leads  to  the  Ijelief  that 
plebeians  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  occupation  of  domain  laud.  There  is  certainly 
reason  to  believe  in  the  principle  here  implied,  since  the  plebeians  were  considered  as  a 
foreif;)]  people.  But  the  same  passage  proves  that  there  were  also  j>li'beians  ludders  of 
domain  land:  Quicumque  propter  plMtatcm  iiyro  inthlko  eject!  su7it ;  andiSallusi  [Jlint.friii/.  11) 
savs  also,  that  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqiiins,  they  were  dri\t'n  from  the  public 
lands,  ar/ro  pellere.     We  .shall  sec  Lifiiiins  Slolo  in  the  po.s.se8sion  of  TOO  acres. 

"  Cf.  Agfrenus  t'rbicus.  ite  ('untrm-.  (H/rur.,  ap.  Ges.,  Rei  iii/rnria'  srrijitnrrx,  p.  (li). 
Xei/diit  illuil  KuliDii.  11)111(1  I'l/liDii  jiiiinili  liniiKiiii  c.sxe  lajiit,  iilln  >iii}il<i  iiyiciijii  a  qiiixiiaim  »inr- 
tii/iiou  jfoime, 

'  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  14. 
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Spurius  C'assius,  desired  to  restore  to  tlie  State  its  reveuues  aud 
lands,  and  to  give  the  poor  the  means  of  becoming  useful  citizens. 
He  proposed  to  di-\itle  a  part  of  the  government  lands  amongst  the 
most  needy ;  to  compel  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  pay  their  tithes 
regidarly,  and  to  use  this  revenue  in  paying  the  troops/  If  these 
were,  indeed,  the  demands  of  C'assius,  "sve  know  not  how  to  rate 
too  highly  the  uni'ecognised  glory  of  this  great  citizen,  who  aftt'r 
having  consolidated  abroad  the  tottering  fortimes  of  Rome,  by  his 
double  ti'eaty  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,'^  wished,  at  home,  to 
prevent  ti'ouble  by  helping  the  poor,  and  who,  almost  a  century 
before  it  was  adopted,  had  proposed  the  important  measure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  soldiers'  pay  (-186). 

But  these  popular  and  patriotic  demands  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  senate.  The  usui'pation  of  the  ager  j^^t^^icus,  against 
which  Cassius  protested,  was  the  principal  source  of  patrician 
fortimes.  A  long  possession  seemed,  besides,  to  have  established  a 
right,  and  the  great  number  of  possessors  of  domain  land  no  louger 
distinguished  their  hereditary  estates  from  the  fields  ^vhich  they  kept 
from  the  State.  However,  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  at  a 
moment  when  the  people  saw  a  consul  at  tlieir  head,  to  rei'dt  the 
law :  the  senate  accepted  it  -w  ithout  seeing  it  earned  out,  but 
hastened  to  be  avenged  on  C'assius.  The  nuiltitude  once  appeased, 
dark  nimours  spread  about  the  city  :  ''  Cassius  was  only  a  false 
friend  to  the  people.  To  obtain  allies  he  had  ah-eady  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  Rome  to  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  ;  but  he  wished  to 
stii-  up  the  poor  against  the  great,  and  jirofit  from  their  quarrels  to 
get  himself  declared  king."  The  tribunes,  jealous  of  tlicir  popu- 
larity, and  the  people,  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  frighten  with  empty 
shadows,  deserted  him,  when,  on  retiring  from  the  consulship,  the 
nobles  accused  him  of  ti'eason  in  the  comitia  curiata,  ex  more  mujoriim. 
Condemned  to  be  beaten  witli  rods  and  beheaded  (48G).  he  was 
executed  bv  order  of  his  father  in   his  ancestral   liome.'     Thus  have 


'  This  law  is  not'that  of  Cassius.  but  that  of  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who  very  probably 
did  110  more  than  reproduce  tlie  principal  provisions  of  Cassius,  excluding,  however,  the  Latins, 
whom  Cassius,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Rome  with  them,  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  lauds  ■which  they  had  recently  conquered  in  concert  with  the  Romans  (Dionys.  viii.  6cS,  (if); 
Livy,  ii.  41). 

■^  See  page  189. 

•'  Dion  Cassius  {I'ldii.  Vsf)  regards  him  as  a  victim  of  the  nobles:    oi'/c  aciKiiaag  -i  (ijriJXiro. 
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perished  so  mauy  popular  patricians,  victims  of  a  powerful  aristo- 
cracy. The  favour  of  the  people  is  daugerous  :  it  has  slaiu  more 
tribuucs  tliau  it  has  cro-«iied. 

The  uobles,  once  rid  of  Cassius,  sought  to  preclude  the  return 
(if  the  danger.  The  powerful  house  of  the  Fabii  was  signalised 
by  its  zeal  for  the  interests  of  tlie  senate,  and  it  was  one  of  its 
members  that  had  pronounced  sentence  of  ch-atli  against  Cas- 
sius ;  the  nobk's  desired  no  other  consuls,  and  diuing  seven  years 
(484 — 478)  a  Fabius  forms  a  member  of  the  consulate.  In  vain, 
also,  did  the  tribunes  call  for  the  acceptance  of  the  agrarian  law. 
C.  Msenius  even  wished,  in  482,  to  oppose  his  veto  to  the  raising 
of  troops  suice  the  senate  would  nt)t  proceed  to  a  di\isi<in  of  the 
lands.  Eut  the  consuls  eonvej^ed  their  tribunal  out  of  the  city, 
where  the  tribunitian  protection  did  not  extend,  and  summoned  the 
citizens  to  the  eni-olment,  causing,  by  their  lictors,  the  farms 
to  be  bm-nt,  the  fruit  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  fields  laid 
waste  of  those  who  did  not  give  theu'  names.  These  violent  acts 
might  pro\e  dangerous ;  the  senate  preferred  fighting  the  people 
M'ith  its  proper  weapons,  by  gaining  some  members  of  the  college 
of  tribunes,  whose  opposition  stopped  the  veto  of  S]).  Licinius  in 
48U,  anil  of  Poutificius^  in  479.  But  the  soldiers  took  it  on  them- 
selves t(j  avenge  the  feebleness  of  the  tribunate,  and  in  480, 
the  legions  refused  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Teientines,  so  as  not 
to   secure   to  C'«so  Fabius  the  honour  of  a  triumi)li. 

Here,  the  history  becomes  obscure.  The  Fabii,  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  pass  over  to  the  people,  and  then  are  forced  to  leave  Eome. 
We  camiot  but  see  in  this  change  one  of  those  frequent  revolutions 
in  aristocratic  republics.  Without  doubt,  the  patricians  were  alarmed 
at  seeing  the  consulate  become  the  heritage  of  one  family,  and  the 
Fabii  were  obliged  to  seek  among  the  people,  n(jtwitlistanding  theu* 
aiiiliitiiiu,  that  sui)i)ort  which  the  senate  intended  to  withdraw.  Won 
over  by  the  popidar  words  and  conduct  of  M.  Fabius  (479),  the 
soldiers  promised  him,  this  time,  the  defeat  of  the  Veientiues. 
The  battle  was  bloody ;  the  consid's  brother  perished  ;  but  the 
soldiers  kept  their  word:  the  Etniscans  were  crushed."  On  their 
return,  the  Fabii  received  the  wounded  plebeians  intn    then-  houses, 

'  Livv,  ii.  4.3,  44. 

'■'  Livv,  ii.  44;  Dioiivs.  ix.  6. 
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aud  henceforth,  no  family  was  more  popular.  The  next  year,  Cseso 
Fahius,  having  owed  the  considate,  "rather  to  the  people's  votes 
than  those  of  the  nobles,'"  forgot  that  he  was  the  accuser  of 
Cassius,  aud  wished  to  extort  fi'om  the  patricians  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law.  Since  all  hope  of  obtaining  justice  for  the  people 
was  lost,  the  whole  gens,  with  its  clients  and  partisans,  left  the 
city  where  it  ■«  as  uselessly  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  pati'i- 
cians,  and  in  order  to  be  still  useful  to  Eome  in  its  voluntary 
exile,  it  established  itself  before  the  enemy-  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cremera.  Later  on,  the  pride  of  the  Fabian  gens  insisted  in  seeing 
in  this  exile  the  devotion  of  tlu-ee  himdi-ed  and  six  Fabii,  who 
sustained,  with  their  foiu-  thousand  clients,  on  behalf  of  tot- 
tering Eome,  the  war  against  the  Yeientines.  One  Fabius  only, 
left  at  Eome  because  of  his  tender  age,  prevented,  it  is  said,  the 
extinction  of  the  whole  clan.'* 

After  conquering  in  many  encounters,  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  dra-\vn  into  an  ambuscade  in  which  the  greater  part  perished. 
The  rest  took  refuge  on  a  steep  hill,  and  fought  there  from  morning 
till  evening.  "They  were  siuTounded  by  heaps  of  dead;  but  the 
enemy  was  so  numerous  that  the  aiTOWs  rained  on  them  like  flakes  of 
snow.'  By  dint  of  striking,  their  swords  had  become  blunt  and  their 
bucklers  had  been  shattered.  Yet  they  never  ceased  fighting,  and 
snatching  arms  from  the  enemy,  they  fell  on  them  like  wild  beasts."* 
"WTiile  these  heroic  scenes  were  going  on,  which  remind  us  of  the 
exploits  simg  in  the  chansons  de  Geste,  the  consul  ^leuenius  came 
by  chance  into  the  neighbom-hood  with  an  army  ;  he  did  nothing 
to  save  the  Fabii.  Perhaps  this  family,  so  proud,  which  had  tried 
to  rule  in  Eome  by  its  consular  office,  and  afterwards  by  the  favom- 
of  the  people,  was  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  fears  of  the  senate,  as 
afterwards  Sicinius  and  his  band  to  the  terrors  of  the  decemvii's 
(477). 

The   p(jntifEs    inscribed    among   the    dies   nefasti  that    on    which 

^  Xon  pnfrum  mrq/ix  quam  jilehix  studiis     .     .     .     consul  fdotus  (Ijivy,  ii.  48). 

"  Cum  familm  suis  (Aid.  Gell.  xvii.  :21.) 

'  Dionys.  ix.  15 ;  Livy,  ii.  50;  Ovid  Fast.,  ii.  195  seq,  Dionysiiis  says,  four  thousand  clients 
and  iToipoi;  Festus,  five  thousand  clients.  The  ViteUii  pretended  also,  aided  only  by  their 
chents,  to  have  defended  against  the  ^Equicolre  a  town  which  took  their  name,  Vitellia  (Suet. 
t'itell.,  i.). 

*  Dionjs.  ix.  :^1. 
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the  Fiibii  li;ul  perislied,  and  the  ,nate  by  wliirh  they  hail  left 
was  cursed ;  uo  cousiil  wouhl  ever  cross  the  eutranc(>  on  an  ex- 
pedition.' Eonie  preserved  the  memorial  of  its  misfortunes,  and  by 
this  mourning,  perpetuated  through  centuiies,  she  prevented  its 
repetition. 


IV. — Eight   of   the  Tribuxes   to   AccrsE  the    Consuls   axd  to 

BEIXG    FORWARD    PlEBISCITA. 

The  peojile  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  exile  of  the 
Fabii  ;  they  wished  at  Imist  to  avenge  them.  The  tribunes  accused 
Menenius  of  treason  (476  b.c.)  ;  shame  and  grief  overcame  him, 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  This  was  a  considerable  success.'' 
Until  then  the  power  of  the  tribunes  had  been  confined  to  their 
veto,  and  this  the  consuls  well  knew  how  to  render  illusory,  but 
we  see  them  now  adopting  a  new  Aveapon.  'Jlie  disaster  at 
C'remera  and  the  public  mourning  helped  them  to  gain  the  right  of 
citing  the  consuls  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Henceforth  the  tribimi- 
tian  accusers  "waited  for  those  magistrates  who  are  opposed  to 
the  agrarian  law,  till  they  gave  up  office.  Excluded  from  the 
curiae,  the  senate  and  the  magistracies;  annulled  in  tlie  centxn-ies 
liy  the  preponderating  iniiuence  of  the  patricians ;  deprived  by 
the  dictatorship  of  the  tribunitian  protection,  the  ph'beians  now 
found  the  means  of  intimidating  their  most  violent  adversaries  by 
summoning  them  before  their  tribes,  concilium  plcbis.  For  meeting 
and  acting  the  tribunes  liad  need  neither  of  the  permission  of 
the  senate  nor  tlui  consecration  of  the  augurs  ;^  and  the  patricians 
wlio  cduld  not  pretend  to  the  tribunate  did  not  vote  in  tlie  popular 
assembly,  just  as  English  peers  do  not  in  thc>  elections  for  the 
Lower   House  of  Parliament.      In  less  than  twenty-six  years,  seven 


■   Dion,/;-.  21. 

^  From  the  texts  of  Dionys.  (ix.  44,  46),  and  of  Lydus  (1.  34.  44),  we  might  conchide  tliat  a 
law  conferred  on  tlie  tribunes  this  rip-lit  of  accusing  the  consuls,  but  we  cannot  understand  how 
tliis  law  could  have  been  made.  AVe  must  rest  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  respect- 
ing these  old  times. 

•■■  Mi/rf  n-pofoiAtr/inro.;  .  .  .  .  /o/rf  tmv  'iiftuv  (Diouvs.  ix.,  41).  I'lcliciux  >n(i(iisli-al us  uiillun 
aufpicatu   creatur   (Livy,   vi.   4'J). 
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consuls  auil  iiumy  patricians  of  the  most  illustrious  t'ainilifs  were 
accused,  condemned  in  penalties,  or  escaped  this  shame  only  liy 
exile   or   voluntary   death.' 

In  475  B.C.  Servilius,  and  in  47 o  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius  were 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  the  former  for  a  mismanaged  attack  in 
the  war  against  the  Veientines,  the  others  for  not  having  executed 
the  agrarian  law.  Servilius  escaped,  but  Manlius  and  Fiu'ius  had 
as  their  opponent  the  tribune  Genucius,  who  had  sworn  before 
the  people  to  allow  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  his  way.  On  the 
day  of   the    trial   he    was    found  dead  in  his  bed  (473).- 

This  assassination  spread  terror  among  the  people  and  its 
chiefs,  and  when  the  consuls  forced  the  plebeians  to  enlist,  arbi- 
trarily distributing  the  ranks,  and  disdauiing  to  heed  any  com- 
plaints, not  a  voice  arose  from  the  tribunes'  seat.  "  Yoiu-  tribunes 
are  deserting  you,"  cried  Publilius  Yolero,  a  brave  centurion  who 
refused  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier.  "They  prefer  to  allow  a 
citizen  to  perish  under  the  rods  than  expose  themselves  to  assassina- 
tion." On  the  lictors  approaching  to  lay  hold  on  him,  he  pushed 
them  away,  took  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  stirred  it 
up,  roused  it  to  action,  and  drove  from  the  Forum  the  consuls 
and   the  lictors    with  their  fasces  broken. 

The  year  following  he  was  named  tribune  (472).  He  could 
have  taken  revenge  by  an  accusation  against  the  consuls ;  he 
preferred  employing  for  the  popular  cause  the  coiu'age  which  a 
successful  rising  had  just  aroused  in  the  people.  It  was  the 
army  which,  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  had  elected  the  first  tribimes ; 
but  this  army,  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  consuls,  was  the 
plebeian  part  of  the  comitia  conturiata,  and  whilst  it  had,  with- 
out doubt,  been  decided  that  the  new  chiefs  of  the  plebs  should 
be  designated  in  the  popular  assembly  of  the  tribes,  the  pa- 
tricians wt'll  knew  that  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  election 
back   to   the  centui'ies,'  the   revolution  woiild   be    abortive.     Efforts 

'  Menenius  and  Servilius  (Livy,  ii.  52);  the  consuls  of  the  year  473  (ii.  .54);  Appius  (ii. 
56);  Caeso  (iii.,  \2)  :  the  consuls  of  the  year  455  (iii.  .31).  Cf.  Dionys.  x.  42.  He  says  else- 
where (vii.  iii))  :  'EvQiv  ce  ap^d^fvog  6  cTifiog  i)p9ij  ^'^yag  i)  ^f  dpitrroicpaTia  woWd  tov  npxaiov 
a^iioiiarog  uTrtfaXe.     Livy  (ii.,  .54)  says  the  same  thing'. 

'  According  to  Dion  Cassius  there  were  many  more  murders. 

'  Cicero  (pro  Com.,  19),  and  Dionysius  ( vi.  89),  say  that  the  first  tribunes  were  chosen  by 
the  curies.  But  we  caimot  understand  how  the  \ictorious  plebs  couM  consent  to  receive  its 
new  leaders  from  the  hands  of  the  patricians. 
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were  eertaiuly  made  to  effect  this  end.  Yolero  wished  to  decide 
the  matter  by  demandiui!;  that  the  desiguatiou  by  the  tribes 
shoiihl  be  definitely  established.  This  law  woidd  restore  to  the 
tribunate  its  democratic  vigonr.  The  patricians  succeeded  during 
a  year  in  preventing  it  from  passing.  But  Yolero  was  re- 
elected, witli  La?torius  as  colleague,  who  added  to  the  Publilian 
proposal  :  that  the  tediles  should  be  named  by  the  tribes,  and 
tlie  tribes  should  take  cognizance  of  the  general  affairs  of  the 
State,  that  is  to  say,  the  plebeian  assembly  should  have  the  right 
of  making  plehiscita}  On  their  part,  the  senate  took  care  that 
Appius  Claudius  should  secure  the  consulsliip,  as  being  the  most 
violent  defender  of  patrician  privileges.'  The  struggle  was  sharp; 
it  was  the  most  serious  contest  since  the  creation  of  the  tri- 
bunes. "This  man," — said  the  colleague  of  A'olero,  of  Appius, 
"  is  not  a  consul  but  an  executioner  of  the  people."  Then, 
sharply  attacked  by  Appius  at  the  assembly:  "I  spc^ak  with  diffi- 
culty, (^uirites,  but  I  know  how  to  act ;  to-morrow  I  will  have 
the  law  passed  or  I  will  die  under  your  very  eyes."  The  next 
day  Appius  came  to  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  the  whole 
patrician  youth  and  l)y  his  clients.  La-torius  again  read  his 
rogation,  and  before  calling  on  the  tribes  to  vote,  ordered  the 
patricians,  who  liad  not  the  right  of  voting  in  these  comitia,  to 
retire.  Appius  opposed  this :  "  The  tribune  has  no  right  over  the 
patricians."  Besides  he  had  not  used  the  customary  formula : 
"  If  you  think  it  good,  withdraw,  (^uii-ites."  To  discuss  law  and 
legal  forms  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  was  to  increase  further 
the  popular  ferment.  Lpetorius,  instead  of  answering,  sent  against 
tlie  consul  his  I'iiilnr;  the  consid,  liis  lictors  against  the  tribune, 
and  a  bloody  figlit  took  place.  Lsetorius  was  woimded,  but,  in 
order  to  save  Appius  the  consulars  were  obliged  to  hurry  him 
SAvay    into    the    senate    liousi'.       lie    entered,    calling    the    gods    to 

'  Dionysius,  ix.  4-3;  Zonara.B,  vii.  17.  As  lieaven  was  nol  ronsiiltcd  for  tlic  Imlfliiicr- of 
comitia  tri/>iiffi,90i\c\ther  were  they  preceded  by  solemn  sacriliees,  like  tlie  comitia  ccnturiata ; 
they  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  aiif^nrs,  (Dionysius  ix.,  41,  4!)).  They  were  held  on 
market  days,  in  order  that  members  of  the  rustic  tribes  micrlit  attend;  if  the  debate  ha<l  not 
closed  with  sunset,  it  could  not  be  resumed  till  the  third  mai'ket  day  foUowiiifj.  The  patricians 
having  in  the  curies  their  own  proper  assembly,  and  all  the  influence  in  tlie  senate,  and  the 
centuries,  did  not  vote  in  the  comitia  triliHtn.     (Livy.  ii.,  ()0). 

'  Pi-o]nii/natiircm  senatus,  mdjentatiaque  viiiilicem  suce,  ad  omnes  trihunicios  jikbeiosque 
uppositum  tumultm.     (Livy  ii.   i'A). 
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■witness   the    wealaiess    of   the    senate,    who    "n'ei-e    allo-Hiug    laws    to 
be    imposed    more    severe    than   those    of    the    Sacred    MoTuit    (471). 

^Nevertheless,  the  people  remained  masters  of  the  Forum, 
voted  the  Publilian  law,  and  forced  the  senate  to  accept  it  by 
seizing  the  Capitol.  Twenty-fom-  years  ago,  they  had  compelled 
the  pati'icians  to  grant  the  creation  of  the  tribunate,  only  by 
leaving  the  city  ;  now,  to  complete  the  victory  liegun  on  the  Sacred 
Moimt,  it  was  the  very  citadel  of  Eome  that  they  held  bv  arms. 
^liat  boldness  in  men  so  recently  enfranchised !  What  strength 
in  this  people,  lately  so  humble  I  The  defeat  of  the  ai'istocracv 
has,  sooner  or  later,  become  certain.  For  the  people  Avill  find  in 
the  ti'ibrmate,  henceforth  free  from  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  a 
sure  protection  ;  in  the  assemblies  which  have  the  right  of  making 
jilebiseita,  a  meaus  of  action ;  lastly,  in  their  numliers  and  disci- 
pline,   an  ever-increasing  power. 

Among  the  tribunes  nominated  after  the  adoption  of  the 
I'ublilian  law  was  Sp.  Icilins.  To  prevent  the  return  of  fresh 
acts  of  violence,  he  made  use  of  the  right  which  had  just  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  commonalty,  and  had  this  law  passed,^ 
"that  no  one  shoidd  interrupt  a  triljunc  when  speaking  before  the 
people.  If  anyone  infringed  this  prohibition,  lie  was  to  find 
security  to  come  up  for  jxidgment  ;  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  A\as 
to  be  punished  with  death  and  his  goods  confiscated." 

In  the  sti-uggle,  La^torius  had  been  woiuided,  perhaps  killed.^ 
l)Ut  Appius  had  been  himibled  as  patrician  and  consul ;  the  death 
of  a  tribune  did  not  satisfy  his  wounded  pri<l('.  An  invasion  of 
^-Equians  and  ^'olscians  placed  the  plebeians  at  his  mercy,  bv 
obliging  them  to  leave  Eome  under  his  connnand.  Xever  had 
authority  been  more  imperious  or  arbitrary.  "  My  soldiers  are 
so  many  Yoleros,"  said  he,  and  he  seemed  to  try,  by  dint  of  his 
nnjiist  severity,  to  dri-\-e  them  into  revolt.     "Whether  it  was  treason. 


'  Dionvs.  ix.  48 

■^  These  plebiscita  were  not  then  obligatory  on  the  two  orders  :  hut  in  formulatino;  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  they  gave  them  a  force  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist  for  long. 
Legallv,  these  plebiscita  required  the  .sanction  of  the  senate  and  the  curise. 

^  Dionys.  yii.  17.  This  .lulian  law  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  time  of  tlie  trial  of 
Coriolatuis  (see  p.  168.  note  4).  We  conform,  in  placing  it  here,  to  the  opinion  of  Xicliuhr 
and  the  logical  concatenation  of  facts. 

'   At  lea.«t.  he  does  not  appear  again. 

Y 
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or  a  paiiio.  or  tlio  vongoaiioc  of  soldiers  who  wisliod  to  dishonoiir 
their  "eiu'ral,  is  imeertaiiu  but  at  tlie  tirst  cliariie  against  the 
Volsei,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  tied  to  th(^  Ixoiuan  terri- 
tory. There  tli(>y  again  eneonnt(>red  Appins  and  his  vengeance. 
The  eentnrions,  tlie  offieei's  \\li(>  had  ahanihmed  the  standards, 
were  pnt  to  (h'atli,  and  tlie  soldiers  deeimated.  Tliis  hloodsluMl 
atoned  for  the  last  plebeian   victories. 

Appins  re-entered  Home,  I'crtain  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  bnt  satisfied  Avitli  Inning,  at  thv  ])rice  of  his  life,  once  at 
least  snbdwHl  this  people.  Suimnoned,  on  quittnig  his  eonsnlship, 
before  the  popidar  comitia,  he  ai)])earcd  in  the  character  of  accnser 
and  not  of  snppliant,  inveighed  against  the  tribunes  and  tlie  assenddy, 
and  made  them  yield  by  his  haughtiness  and  boldness.  The  day 
of  judgment  was  j)ut  off;  he  did  not  Avait  for  it;  a  voluntary 
death  forestalled  his  condemnation,  and  the  crowd  admiring,  in 
spite  of  itself,  this  indomitable  coiu'age,  honoured  the  funeral  of 
Appins  by  an  innnense  attendance  (4T(0-  Jjivy  uiakes  him  die  of 
sickness;  this  is  less  dramatic,  but  moi'c  ja'tdjablc.' 

In  4!i:-)  the  tribinies  had  only  their  right  of  veto ;  in  476 
they  acquired  the  right  of  accusing  consulars,  and  in  471  thai 
of  passing  plebiscita  by  the  jx-ople.  Thus  twenty-three  years  had 
sufficed  for  organising  the  political  assembly  of  tlu'  i)l(d)eians, 
and  for  maldug  it  ali'cady,  within  certain  limits,  a  legislative 
and  judicial  jiower.  As  regards  the  agrarian  law,  it  had  been 
rejected,  and  in  sjtite  of  so  many  high-sounding  words  and 
promises,  the  jn'ople  c(mtinued  in  ])overty.  But  it  was  in  exciting 
the  crowd  by  this  delusion  about  the  equality  (d  ])ropcrty  that 
the  tribunes  had  gained  their  jdacc  in  the  State  and  some  trust- 
worthv    guarantees.     So    it    has    been,    and    alwavs    will    be. 


PU'lii'iaii  a'diles." 

'  Dimiys  ix.  54.     Jji\  v.  ii.  <il. 

"  AEI).  PI.  (a-diien p/ebu).  Head  (if  Ceres.  The  reverse  M.  F.\N.  L.  CRT.  P.A.  Marcus, 
runnius  and  Lucius  Critonius,  aedili'S  of  the  peiiplc.  Silver  moneys  of  the  families  Faniiia  and 
Critonia.  AVe  shall  return  to  this  matter  wlien  the  creation  of  the  curule  a>ilileship  taltes 
place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MILITAKY     HI8T0EY     OF     ROME     FEOJI     THE     DEATH     OF     TAEQUIX      TO      THE 

DECEMVIKS   (495 -151). 

I.— The    Romax    Territory   in    495 ;    Porsenna   axd    Cassius. 

MONAECHY  had  given  to  Eoine  a  grandeur  wliicli  the  treaty 
of  Tarquin  with  Carthage  testifies/  and  to  the  plebeians  a 
well-being  whieh  resulted  from  the  coninierce  which  this  treaty 
sho'\\'s,'-  as  well  as  by  successful  wars  made  under  the  kings,  and  the 
immense  works  carried  out  by  Ancns,  Servius,  and  the  two 
Tarquins.  The  aristocratic  revolution  of  509  caused  the  Romans 
to  lose  this  power  and  prosperity.  The  people  sank  into  misery, 
and    Rome   was   almost   reduced   to   its    own   walls. 

The  most  dangerous  of  the  wars  called  forth  by  this  revolu- 
tion was  that  which  Porseuna,  the  powerfid  Lars  of  Clusium,  con- 
ducted. He  conquered  the  Romans  and  took  from  them  the 
territory  of  the  ten  tribes  established  north  of  the  Tiber.  Rome 
hid  her  defeat  imder  heroic  legends,  and  it  was  only  after  she 
had  become  mistress  of  the  world  that  she  did  not  blush  to  axo\\ 
the  acceptance  from  Porseima  of  harder  conditions  than  she  herself 
ever  inqrased  after  her  most  brilliant  victories.  He  forbade  the 
use  of  iron,  except  for  agricultural  purposes,''  and  exacted  as  sign 
of  submission  that  the  senate  should  send  him  a  curnle  chair 
or    ivory  throne,    a   sceptre,  and   a    cro^^Ti.'      Rt)me    being    overcome 

'Soep.  131. 

-  Der/ifa  urbe  .  .  .  (Tac.  Ilixt.  iii.  72)  ilcfciiilit  ne  firrn  nm  in  (if/ri<)(ltiir<i  iiterc/ifiir.  d'liiiv, 
Hist.  \at.  xxxiv.  Sd. ) 

•■"  Dionvs.  V.  .34. 

'  There  remains  a  curious  proof  of  the  extent  of  thi.s  commerce.  It  is  a  cup  in  silver 
ivjioKsse  work,  recently  found  amonjr  a  larije  number  of  other  gold,  siher,  and  bronze  objects,  at 
Prfeneste  (Palestrina)  and  preserved  in  ihe  Kiri-her  Museum  [Collegio  Romano]  at  Rome.     All. 

\'  -2 
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Porseima     aimed     at    conquering     Latinni,     wliich    three     centuries 
earlier    the    Etruscans   had    victoriously    traversed,    and    at    opening 


Phoenicinn  Cup  fdiiiui  at  Praeneste. 

Up  a  route   towards  the  lucuniomes  of  tlu'  Vulturnus.     The  Greeks 

tlie  objects  whicli  compose  this  ti'easure  differ  "zreatly  Ijnth  from  Etruscan  and  from  Greek  art. 
They  recull,  bv  tlieir  oriental  stamp,  otlier  finds  made  in  Cyprus  or  Greece.  Our  patera  i.s  an 
imitation  of  tlie  Efryplian.  The  centre  is  filled  witli  a  war  scene.  A  prince  is  in  the  act  of 
puttinn' to  death  some  captives.  ]5efore  liim  .stands  the  pod  Horns:  behind  a  warrior  in  arms, 
who  Ijrings  other  victims.  Above,  a  sparrow-lniwk  witli  outspread  wings.  Tlie  border  is  filled 
with  symbolic  scenes.  Four  sacred  barks  are  .symmetrically  disposed:  on  two  of  them  is  the 
.scarabseeus,  symbol  of  the  sun  and  immortality  :  in  the  two  others  .some  di\  iuity.  lietweeii  tlie 
.ships  are  thickets  of  lotus  and  a  woman  who  is  nursing'  a  boy. 

"Two   circles  of  hieroglyphic  v\Titing  are  round  these  .scenes:   Imt    the  wliuli'  is  coarsely 
iinilalfd  :   thf  liiiTou-lviilis  ''Ivh  no  sen.se. 


'c^ 
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of  t'ainpauia  saw  ^\"ith  terror  the  pre2:)arations  iov  tliis  new  hwd- 
siou,  and,  to  pre\oiit  it,  they  t-ame  to  tlie  help  of  tlie  J.atiu 
eitie:?  whieh  Avere  resistuig  the  Etruscans.  Arioia,  which  has 
bequeathed  its  name  tn  tlu'  [licturesque  villai!,e  of  Laricia  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mount,  near  the  charming  lake  of 
Xemi,  Avas  then  the  most  tloiuishing  city  in  Latinm.  It  had  re- 
sisted Tar(.[uin  Superbus,  and  when  the  son  of  the  kin.u'  of  C'lusiiuii, 
Aruns,  appeared  before  its  walls  Avith  a  powerful  army,  the 
iulrabitauts  met  him  braAcly  in  the  field  AA'ith  their  [.atni  and 
Greek  allies.  Ibit  they  were  unable  to  AA-ithstand  the  c'hargc  of 
the  Etruscan  phalanx,  and  they  Avere  already  retiring  in  disorder. 
■when  the  men  of  Cuiuie,  by  a  skilful  niaueeuAre,  charging  the 
eneiUA'  in  the  rear,  changed  his  A"ietory  into  d(>feat.'  Aruns  Avas 
slain,  and  there  arc  shown  near  Laricia,  the  ruins  of  a  tomb, 
built  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  AA'here  they  aUege  that  he  AA'as 
buried."  The  ih'l/r/>>  of  his  army  took  refuge  in  Home,  Avhich 
profited  from  this  reverse  to  rise  in  insurrection  ;  the  Ktruscan 
rule   Avas   dri\('U  back    again    beyond    the    Tiber. 

lioiiie     recovered     its      lilicrty.     liut     not     its     jxiwer,"'     for     the 

"The  t^pairuw-liawk  i.s  siiiinmiiuecl  by  ii  Pliceuiciiin  iii.^cTiptinii  Avliicli  .M.  Ueiiaii  reads  : 
Esrliminijuir  ben  Ischttu  (E.-iolimuiijaVr.  sua  of  Isclietul. 

■■  These  words  are  eug-raved  in  a  very  delicate  character.  They  deienniiie  i-oiichisively  the 
Phcenician  origin  of  the  treasure  of  Piwiieste.  ami  <if  other  similar  finds.  lint,  besides,  they 
help  to  fi.x  the  date  with  all  but  certainty. 

"  The  character  of  the  letters  does  not  permit  ns  to  carry  down  tlie  compositiou  of  the 
inscription  lower  than  the  si.xthceut.  B.C.  The  hieroglyphics  lead  to  the  same  conclusion, 
M.  Alaspero  tinds  among  them  no  sign  which  appears  in  the  texts  from  the  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  on  (about  the  fifth  century).  The  inscription  furnishes  us  again  with  an  indication 
of  another  sort.  51.  lienan  translates  the  last  proper  name  by  ••  the  work  (jf  Ilim"  (of  God),  and 
compares  it  to  analogous  names  such  as  Abdo  (the  servant  of  HimI,  etc..  etc.  Now,  the  pronoun 
suffi.x  "of  Ilim"  which  iswTittenin  Phtenician  by  a  car.  the  Carthaginians  render  by  ulef. 
Our  inscription  writes  it  by  the  latter  letter.  Then  again,  on  a  cup  of  the  same  sort,  but  with- 
out inscription,  four.d  in  the  same  place,  ai-e  seen  following,  in  a  circular  design,  the  different 
events  of  a  royal  hunt.  Now.  among  the  animals  hunted  by  the  king  is  a  large  ape.  prohahly 
the  gorilla,  unknown  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  It  resuks  from  this,  that  these  plates  or 
cups  are  most  likely  of  Carthaginian  origin."  A>  our  manufacturers  imitate  Un-  the  slop  trade 
the  products  of  China  and  .lapan,  so  the  Carthaginian  merchants  had  made  gold  and  silver 
articles  badly  copied  from  the  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  styles.  Our  imitation  Poeno-Egy pt iau 
cup  bought  from  the  sailors  of  the  coast  by  some  rich  inhabitant  of  Palestriua  is  a  proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commerce  with  the  Latin  cities.  [Cf.  51.  Clermont  Ganneau's  remark- 
able tract  on  the  second  cup,  representing  the  adventure  with  the  colossal  ape. — iV.j 
'  Dionys.  V.  36. 

^  Canina  has  given  the  restoration  of  it. 

■''  This  clearly  results  from  the  war  agauist  ^'eii  iji  -k-o,  aud  from  the  reduction  of  tlie 
30  tribes  of  Servius  to  'IQ.  the  number  wliicli   is  found  after  the  expulsion  of  the   kings.     In 
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Etniscaiis  coutiimctl  masters  of  tlii'  rinlit  Itank  of  the  rivor,  ami 
on  till-  left  lunik  was  rccovcivd  only  the  old  djirr  h'uii/i/iuis^ 
limited  on  the  south  hy  the  lands  of  the  Latins  of  (jrubii, 
]]ovilhc,    Tollenti^,    and    Tuseiduni. 

From  the  lofty  citadel  of  this  last-named  eity  Avhieh  rises 
1"(  miles  off  from  the  walls  of  Servius,  can  be  seen  all  Avho 
leave  Kome  by  the  /"'/■/a  ('((jiciitt  \  but  from  that  distance  also 
the  Tuseulans,  their  faithful  allies,  signalled,  by  two  beacon-tires 
on    tlu'ir    ramparts,    the    ai)}(roach    of    the    ^Hquians    and    A'olscians. 
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Map  OF  THE  "Ager  Romanus" 


On     the    oast     some    successful     expeditions     into    the     Sabine 
territory    extended    the     lioiiian   frontier    to    the    ueighbouriiood    of 


495  are  iiumed  21  flA\-y,  ii.  21")  a  iit^w  tribe  called  Cnistuminian,  from  tlie  name  of  a  conquered 
cit}',  having  been  formed  after  the  Sabine  war.  Fidense,  which  was  reduced  only  in  tho  year 
420,  is  two  leagues  from  Kome. 
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Erctuui,  which  i-cinaincd  tVee.'  Tilnir,  iioavcr  Kome,  tniiii  which 
it  was  separated  only  by  2"  miles,  also  kept  its  iudependeuce  and 
promised  to  defend  it  bravely  by  the  worship  wliieli  it  paid  to 
its  ei'V'ic  di\'iuity,  Hercules  of  the  Rocks,  Hercules  Sa.C(inm^  whose 
temple  rose  above  the  Falls  of  the  Anio.  And  it  did  in  reality 
defend    it    for    more    than    a    centnry    and    a    half.-     On    the    north 


the  frontier  reached  scarcely  beyond  the  Taiuciilum.  l\ome  was  at 
that  time  no  lon.i^cr  a  great  state,  but  it  was  ah\'ays  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  this  made  its  fortune.  "Within 
its  cii-cumference,  and  on  this  territory  of  only  a  few  leagues  in 
extent,  were  reckoned,  if  we  believe  Dionysius  of  Halicaruassns,^ 
130,()U<t  lighting  men  ;  130, 000  men  under  the  command  of  the 
consuls,   directed   in    times   of    peril  by  one  will,   and    always    under 

'  Since  tbe  war  diivino;  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Clausiis  settled  at  Koine  (see  p.  10.5,  n.  ] ), 
there  was  no  indepsndent   Sabine  town  nearer  Rome  than  Eretum. 
-  It  was  not  taken  till  33.5. 
'  Dionys.  v.  20,  he  says,  according  to  tlie  census-lists. 
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(>xi-ollout  (lisripliiir.  Tlianks  li>  tlic  cnuccntratinu  of  tlicir  forces, 
tlu'  Eomaus  avovc  mIiIc  to  attciul  safely  to  their  internal  disputes; 
for.  tliniig-li  thev  exjiended  in  their  lH)riun  the  eueriiv  Mhich  tliey 
should  have  transferred  more  adxantageoiisly  to  fields  of  battle, 
vet  thev  Avere  too  strong  to  lie  overwhelmed  hy  any  enemy  who 
might  attack  them — a  serious  war  always  bringing  back  union,  and 
with  it  invincible  jxiwer.  I'hus  they  never  ceased  having  c(mti- 
dence  in  their  good  fortune;  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic 
thev   had   raised   a   temple   to   Hope. 

Their    enemies    Mere     above    all     the    ^Equians     and    N'olsciaus. 


TiisfuluiM.  --Present   .-laU-  (.sh,-  p.  |s."ii. 


^founlaineers,  pooi'  and  fond  of  pillaging,  always  threatenhig  and 
vet  inaccessible,  lo-day  in  the  jdaiu  burning  the  crops,  to-morrow 
strongly  entrenched  or  hidden  among  the  mountains,  the  ^-Ecpiians 
■were,  if  ncjt  the  most  dangerous,  y<'t  at  least  their  most  ti'ouble- 
some  enemy.  The  Yolscians,  uinncrous  rich  and  possessing  a 
fertile    territorv,    ought     to    have     cau>ed     more    alai'm,     had     they 
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not  bt'ou  divided  into  a  luultitnde  of  small  tribes,  whieh  nevei- 
united  either  for  attack  or  defence,  and  showed  neitlicr  plan  n^r 
perseverance  in  their  expedititins.  \\-hich  tlii'  impatience  of  some, 
and  the  sluggishness  of  others  generally  foiled.  This  state  of 
division;  the  want  of  a  capital,  tlie  loss  of  which  might  bv  one 
blow  end  the  struggle  ;  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  eouutry, 
intersected  with  mountains  and  marshes,  should 
have  made  the  war  iuterminalile.  With  such 
enemies  there  was  no  other  wav  of  finishing 
it  than  tluit  which,  but  receiitlv.  the  jiontiticial 
government  employed  against  the  Inigands  of 
the  K(iman  states:  to  raze  the  cities  and  exile 
or  exterminate  the  population.  This  is  what 
Rmiie  did.  l>ut  Avlien  the  war  was  ended,  the 
ciiuntry  of  the  ^'(llscians  was  nothing  hut  a 
mere  solitude. 

In  Etruria,  the  enemy  was  different;  Veil. 
a  conniiercial  and  industrial  city.'  was  dulv  4 
leagues  from  the  ■laiiicidum.  On  tliis  ^-jdr  tliev 
kuew  Avhere  to  strike:  it  was  simplv  to  march 
directly  against  the  city,  besieg(>  it  and  take  it. 
I>ut  the  danger  for  Kome  was  the  same  as  tei- 
Veii,  -for  the  two  cities  found  themselves  exist- 
ing under  very  similar  cduditinns:  both  large, 
populous,  strong  in  situation,  protected  by  strong  walls  and  aide  to 
put  considerable  forces  on  foot.  So  Kome  was  not  in  a  state  for 
undertaking  this  siege,  ■\\hich  would  end  the  war,  till  a  century 
more    had    elapsed. 

Among  these  enemies  ^\•e  have  reckoned  neither  Latins  nor 
Heruicans.  Avhom  their  2)ositi(in  necessarily  rendered  allies  of  the 
rei)ublic.  It  was  by  the  burning  of  the  Latin  farms  that  the 
incursions  of  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians  always  became  known  at 
Eome ;    and    the    Ilernicans.    established    between    these    two    people. 

'  ])ii)in».  (ii.  o2)  calls  it  as  nreat  as  Atheus.  and  Livv  iv.  24)  finer  than  Rome.  It 
wa.s  situate  where  the  .Isola  Farnese  is  now,  on  a  height  which  overlooks  a  magnificent 
ralley,  throiiah  which  runs  the  Cremera.  a  short  war  from  the  first  posting-  station  on  the 
route  from  Home  to  Florence.  11   miles  from  the  walls  of   Servius. 

■  This  statue  is  reproduced  in  the  Atlas  of  tlie  L'li//.  nn/i.  '2.  \ol.  ix.  pi.  o,  under  the 
title  of  fifdtiui  rii-i-hairn. 


Hope  (see  p.  1^6).- 
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ill   the   valU'V   of    the   Trcru^,   had  to  siiifcr  daily   from    their   depre- 
dations.      Tliis   alliaiiee    dated    iroiii    ancient     times    (  I'cria'    Laf/iKc). 


Plan  of  the  City  of  Veil.' 

Under    tile    last    Taniuin    it    was    ehan<i:ed    on    Efime's    side    into    a 
domiuatiou   Avhioh    the    exih'   of    the    kint;s    removed   and    wliii-h    the 


'  This  ])lan  lias  been  drawn  up  by  Canina,  who  has  marked  on  it  thu  tombs  discovered 
iu  the  Xecropolis,  and  the  part  of  the  city  where  were  found  some  columns,  bas-reliefs  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Tiberius,  which  is  in  the  Cliiarainonti  Museum.  Veii  which  remained 
de.serted  till  Caesar's  time,  received  from  him.  and  later  on  from  Augustus,  a  colony,  and 
New  Veii  seems  to  liave  continued  .several  centuries. 
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battle^  of  lake  Eegillus  did  not  re-establish.  Rome  and  the  Latins 
continued  separate,  but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Yolscians  and 
the  ravages  of  the  ^quians  drew  them  closer.  In  493  B.C.,  diu'ing 
his  second  consulate,  Sp.  Cassius  signed  a  treaty  Avith  the  30  Latin 
cities,  either  designedly  omitted,  or  misunderstood  by  the  Eoman 
historians,  because  it  bears  mtness  to  their  feebleness  after  the 
wars  of  the  kings  ;  but  there  could  still  be  read,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,'  on  a  bronze  column:  "There  shall  be  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins  so  long  as  the  sky  remains  above  the 
earth  and  the  earth  under  the  sun.  They  shall  never  arm  against 
each  other  ;  they  will  not  aiford  any  passage  to  the  enemy  across 
theii-  ten-itory,  and  they  will  bring  aid  with  all  their  force 
whenever  they  are  attacked.  All  booty  and  conquests  made  in 
common  are  to  be  divided."  Another  witness^  enables  us  to  add  : 
"  The  command  of  the  combined  army  shall  alternate  each  year 
between  the  two  peoples." 

Seven  years  later,  during  his  third  consulship,  some  time 
before  proposing  his  agrarian  law,  Cassius  concluded  a  lilvc  treaty 
with  the  Heruicans.-^  From  that  time  the  ^Equians  and  Yolscians 
could  make  no  movement  which  Hernican  or  Latin  messengers  did 
not  at  once  announce  at  Rome,  and  the  legions  hastening  either 
up  or  do-\vn  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  were  able  to  threaten  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  These  two  treaties  added 
more  to  the  grandeiu-  of  Rome  than  any  of  those  which  it  signed 
ever  after  ;  for  they  assured  its  existence  at  a  time  when  its 
power  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  war  against  both  ^Equians  and  Yolscians  fell  updu  its  allies, 
and  on  this  side  it  generally  played  the  part  of  a  mere  auxiliary. 
Hence  the  little  importance  of  these  wars,  in  spite  of  the  acts  of 
heroism  and  devotion,  the  great  names,  and  the  marvellous  stories 
with  which   the   annalists   have   adorned   them. 

'  Cic,  pro  Balho,  23:   Livy,  ii.  3.3. 

-  Cincius,  mentioned  by  Festus,  s.  v.  Pratw  (i<1  portnm  ....  Qin)  amm  Romaiiof:  impcra- 
tnres  ad  e.tercitum  oporteref 

^  It  is  by  Tirtue  of  this  treaty  that  the  colony  of  Aiitimn  T\-a.s  divided  between  the  Romans, 

Latiu--^  and  Ilernicans  t^o^e  rj)  l^ovXij i-rriTpc^'ai  Anrinoj'  n  *ai  'EpviKtov  to7q  fSovXofth'Oit;  TiiQ 

aTTo/fc'i'ac  ^fT'-\fii'.  Diony.*.,  i-\.  -t^K 
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II. C'liKIOLAXrs    AND    TlIK    VoLSClAXs;    CINCINNATI'S    AND   TIIE 

^QTIANS. 

T]u'    Volscians,     t'stablislied     among     mountaius    (nioiifi    lepiiil), 
wliiili    reach    a    height    of  5,000    feet,    and    whose   Avaters   form  the 

Pontine  Marshes,  liad  the 
twufokl  and)itiou  of  stretch- 
ing at  once  along  the 
fertile  valley  of  tlie  Tiber 
and  along  that  of  the 
Liris.  After  the  fall  of 
Tarqnin,  they  had  retaken 
the  cities  which  that  king 
liad  conquered  from  them, 
Sto2)pc(l,  on  the  south,  by 
the  strong  position  of 
Cirrei,  Avhich,  nevertheless, 
fell  into  theii"  poAA'er,  and 
by  the  impassable  and 
sterile  coimtry  of  the 
Aru'unci,  they  threw  them- 
selves npou  the  rieli  plains 
of  Latium,  took  A'elitr* 
and  Cora,  in  spite  of  their 
poM'erfnl  fortifications,  ami 
carried  their  ontposts 
witliin  ten  miles  of  Eome.' 
The  most  fortunate  of 
their  invasicms,  and  that 
to  which  all  their  cou- 
quests  have  lieeii  attached,  was  led  by  an  illustrious  Eonian, 
an  exile    of    the  (/ens    Marcia. 

lie    was,     says     the     legend,    a    patrician    distinguished    for    liis 


f'e 


'   At  Bovillae,  wliifli  tliey  lodk  iPIiil.  Cur.,  l'!l)   as  wcH  ms  ('(iricill.  Laviiiiiiin,  Salriciiiii  uikI 
Veliti-se.     (Livv,  ii.  ?>!(). 

■■  Talicn  frimi  an  aiiciciil  paimiiif;'  in   tin-   iiiii»-iiiii   al  Najili's. 
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couragr,  piety,  and  justice.'  At  the  battle  of  lake  Kegillus  he 
had  won  a  civic  croM'ii,  and  gained  at  the  taking  of  Corioli  the 
sm-uaine  of  Coriohinus.  Once,  M'hen  the  plebeians  refus(>d  to  give 
levies  of  troops,  he  had  anned  his  oAvn  clients,  and  sustained 
alone  the  -war  against  the  Antiates.  Yet  tlie  jx'ople,  whom  he 
wounded  by  his  j)i'ide,  refused  to  give  him  the  considsliip,  and 
C'oriolanus  conceived  a  feeling  of  hatred  which  he  showed  by  some 
hasty  words.  During  the  retreat  to  the  Sacred  Mount  the  lands 
remained  uncultivated;  to  fight  against  famine,  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Ceres,  and  what  was  of  greater  service,  they  bought  corn  in 
Eti'iu'ia  and  Sicily,  where  (n-lon  refused  to  take  monev  for  it. 
The  senate  wished  to  distribute  it  gratuitously  to  the  people : 
"  Xo  corn  or  more  tribunes,"  said  C'oriolanus.  This  expression 
was  understood  by  the  tribunes,  who  instantly  cited  him  before 
the  people.  Neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of  the  patricians 
could  move  them,  and  ('ori(danus,  condemned  to  exile,  withdrcAV 
to  the  Yolscians  of  Aiitium,  a  powerful  and  rich  maritime  city. 
TuUius,  their  chief,  forgot  his  j(>alousy  and  hatred,  that  he  might 
arouse  in  the  heart  of  the  exile  a  desire  of  revenge ;  he  consented 
to  be  simply  his  lieutenant,  and  Coriolanus  marched  upon  Itome  at 
the  head  of  the  Volscian  h^gions.  Xo  armv,  no  fortress  stopped 
him,  and  he  encamped  at  last  near  the  ( 'luilian  ditch,  ravaging 
the  lauds  of  the  i)lel)eians,  but  sparing,  purposely,  those  of  the 
nobles.  In  \ain  did  Eome  try  to  bend  him.  The  most  vener- 
able of  tile  consulars  and  the  priests  of  the  gods  came  to  him 
as  suppliants  to  receive  only  a  liarsh  refusal.  When  tlie  depu- 
tation returneil  in  iles]iair,  ^'aleria,  sister  of  Poplicola,  was  praying 
with  the  matrons  at  Jupiter's  t(>mple  ;  as  if  by  an  inspiration,  she 
led  them  to  the  Inmse  of  Coriolanus  and  pre\ailed  on  his  mother 
Vetiuia  to  endeavour  to  toucli  the  heart  of  her  banished  son, 
whose  proud  s])irit  had  net  been  broken  by  the  prayers  of  his 
ceuntry  and  his  gods.  At  tlie  approach  of  these  ladies,  Coriolanus 
maintained  his  tierce  as])ect.  lint  they  told  him  tliat  amongst  them 
were  Iris  aged  mother  and  liis  young  wife,  leading  her  two  children 
l)y  the  hand.      Too   lioiiiau   still   to  fail  in  filial  res])ect,   he  advanced 

I>!OIiy.<.  viii.  lil';  'Aiirnt  nai  I'yii.irdi  frpur  ttiIitcji'  (.'.■<,■  li'mdr  icui  ("(knint-  lii'i'/f).  This 
legend  has  been  niutli  discussed,  and  Sliidce.spenre  has  utilised  it  witliuut  plHiiilv  sifting 
out  the  element  of  truth   it  roTitains.     'Was  tliis  to  he  expected." — L'</.'\ 
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to  meet  \'eturui,  and  ordered  the  fasces  to  lie  lowered  in  lier 
presence:  "Am  I  face  to  face  -with  my  son,  or  with  an  ("nemy '•' " 
said  the  dignified  matron.  The  wife  did  not  dare  to  si)eak,  hnt 
threw  herself  weei)ing  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  his 
children  ilung  to  him  ;  he  Avas  overcome,  and  withrew.  The  lioman 
women  had  saved  l\ome  the  second  time. 

Tlie  story  is  heantifnl,  hnt  scarcely  credible.  Tired  of  war, 
and  laden  with  booty,  or  finding  tluit  resistance  grew  stronger 
as  they  ajiproached  Eome,  the  ^'olscians  -withdrew  to  tlu'ir  cities. 
The  legend  adds  that  they  did  not  jjardon  Coriolanns  for  tluis 
stopi)ing  them  in  the  middle  of  their  revenge,  and  that  they 
condemned  him  to  death.  According  to  Fabins,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  exclaiming  :  "  Exile  is  very  hard  n})on  an  old 
man." 

We  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  Eome  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  and  that  the  Yolseiaus  were  established  in 
the  centre  of  Latium  ;  but  it  was  a  i)atrician  who  had  conquered 
and   thus  honour  was  saved. 

Coriolanns,  on  his  part,  had  reason  to  find  a  strang(>r's  bread 
very  bitter,  for  exile  at  Eonu'  was  l)otli  a  ci\il  and  religious 
exeommmiicatiim.  The  exile  lost  not  only  his  coinitry  and  pro- 
perty, but  his  household  gods,  his  wife,  A\ho  had  the;  right  of 
re-maiTviug,  his  children,  to  whom  he  became  a  stranger,  his 
ancestors,  who  were  no  longer  to  receive  funeral  sacrifices  at  his 
hands.     Oiu-   civil    death    is   less   terrible.' 

The  mountains  Avhich  sejiarate  the  l)asins  of  the  rivers  Liris 
and  Anio  descend  from  ihe  borders  of  lake  Fuciinis  to  Pra'neste 
where  thev  teruiinate  at  Algidus  by  a  sort  of  jironioiitory  which 
commands  the  ]ihiiu  and  \alley  of  the  Tilicr.  liy  following  the 
hidden  mountain  paths,  the  ^-Eipuaus  could  reach  Mount  Algidus 
un])erceived,  the  woods  of  Avhich  still  covered  their  march  and 
andmscades.-'     Tlunce    they    burst    uuex])ectedly  on  the   Lathi  lands, 

'  Citeio  wislie."  that  he  could  l:c  juil  in  driilli.  Im  llu'  reason  that  this  is  a  more  .suitable 
end  for  the  lirave:  Huic  ;/eneri  mmtis  jmtii/s  naxi-iiiiui-:  Imt  Atticus  answers:  "it  is  true  that 
rhetoriciaD.s  are  allowed  to  lie  in  liistorv  if  their  art  gains  hy  it,  coticpsxum  e.tf  rhetorilnui 
emetitiri  in  Jiixtuni^  ut  aliqiiid  direre  jioxxint  ari/ufii/x  !  "  If  we  compare  this  with  wliat 
is  cited  from  Livv  above.  1).  1)3.  we  shall  find  that  these  lioniaiis  had  a  straiiffe  idea  of  tlie 
duties  of  an  historian. 

'■'  Niyra- feraci  frondU  in  Alffido.  A  few  years  afi'O  Alpidiis  wasslill  ihr  liiiuiil  nf  liriyands 
who  infested  the  neip-hbourliood  of  Palestiiiia  and  Frefjcati. 
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and  if'  they  witc  in  sufficieut  uuinluTs  or  tlie  enemy  too  cantious, 
they  were  soou  in  the  midst  of  the  Eomau  territory.  Every 
year  these  iucru'sions  ^vere  renewed ;  it  was  not  Avar ;  luit  it  w( nilil 
have  been  far  Ix-tter  to  have  serious  engagements  than  these 
unceasing  acts  of  brigandage.  The  Latins  were  rendered  so  weak 
that  the  iEquiaus  were  able  to  take  several  of  theii-  cities.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  Cassius,  Eome  was  boimd  to  send  all 
theii"  forces  to  theii'  help.  Their  internal  dissensions  and  the 
dangers  thev  ran  on  the  side  of  Yeii,  kept  the  legions  in  the 
city  or  to  the  north  of  the  Tiber.  However,  the  senate  felt 
alarmed  when  it  saw  the  ^Equians  established  on  Moimt  Algidus, 
and  the  Tolscians  on  the  Alban  Mount,  separating  the  Latins  from 
the  Hemicans  and  tlxreatening  two  peoples  at  the  same  time.-'  A 
forty  years'  truce,  which  the  Veieutes  had  just  signed  (474),  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Publilian  law  (471),  by  ending,  for  a  time, 
the  Etruscan  war  and  the  troubles  of  the  Forum,  enabled  them 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  allies. 

Two  members  of  the  gens  Quinctia,  Capitolinus  and  t'iucin- 
natus,    gained   the    honoiu'S  of   this   war. 

T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  a  popular  patrician,  had  been  the 
colleague  of  the  imperious  Appiiis.  TMiile  the  Yoleros  of  the 
latter  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  Yolsciaus,  Quinctius 
seized  the  booty  gained  by  the  iEquians  and  re-entered  Eome 
with  the  title  of  Father  of  ihe  Sohliers.  Consul  a  second 
time  in  407,  he  took  possession  of  Antium,  a  part  of  whose 
teri'itory  was  disti'ibuted  amongst  some  Eonian  colonists  and  he 
had  on  his  retiu-n  so  brilliant  a  triumj)h  that  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus.  The  ^quians  continued  in  arms.  Four 
times  theii'  active  bands  audaciously  penetrated  into  the  Campagna 
of  Eome ;  one  day  they  even  suiTounded  the  consrd  Fiuius  in 
a  narrow  gorge.  Two  legions  were  on  the  point  of  destruction ; 
Capitolinus  saved  them.  At  the  news  of  the  danger,  the  senate  had 
inA'ested  the  other  consul  Avith  dictatorial  ji'iwer  by  the  formula : 
Caveat    cohhuI     iie    quid    detrimcuti    res!j)i(btica     ciqnat,     and     it    was 

'  lu  the  legend,  all  these  towns,  even  Corbio,  bevond  the  Anio,  are  taken  by  the  "N'olsci  ; 
all  the  successive  conquests  of  both  Volsci  and  .Equi  -nere  attributed  to  the  Eoman  exile. 

"  These  two  mountains  are  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris. 
and  they  dominate  the  whole  Latin  plain. 
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employed     only     to     charge     Capitoliuus    with     the     difficult     duty 
of    delivering   the    consular   army. 

Never  had  Rome,  since  Porsenna,  been  so  seriously  threat- 
ened ;  internal  troubles  had  begun  again  respecting  the  proposal 
of  Terentillus.  Tlie  pestilence  was  raging  ^vith  a  violence  so 
much  more  fatal  because  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  tilled  the 
city,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  with  men  and  troops  accustomed 
to  the  pure  mountain  air.^  In  4G2.  an  army  of  ^l^lquians  and 
Yolscians  encamped  only  three  miles  from  the  Esquiline  Gate ; 
thi'ee  years  later  a  night  attack  delivered  the  Capitol  for  a  moment 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sabine  Herdouius ;  the  year  following 
Antium  revolted,  and  the  consul  Minucius  allowed  himself  once 
more  to  be  shut  into  a  defile  by  the  ^-Equiaus.  Cincinnatus 
alone  seemed  able  to  save  the  republic.  He  retook  the  Capitol 
and  restored  to  the  Romans  the  fortress  which  was  also  their 
sanctiiary.  In  this  matter,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  a 
severity  which  gained  the  confidence  of  the  senate :  he  was  made 
dictator. 

The  senators  who  ^^-ere  sent  to  inform  him  of  this  election 
found  him  across  the  Tiber  in  the  field  which  was  named  for  a 
long  time  the  meads  of  Quinctius.  He  was  digging  a  ditch  and 
he  received  them  resting  on  his  spade.  After  the  accustomed  salu- 
tations, they  requested  liiiu  t<i  assume  liis  toga  in  order  to 
receive  a  (■(Hinnuuicatidn  from  the  senate.  "  He  is  astonished, 
asks  if  all  is  not  well  and  sends  his  wife  Racilia  to  find  his 
toga  in  the  luit.  Having  put  it  on,  after  having  brushed  off 
the  dust  and  perspiration,  he  returns  to  the  deputies  who  salute 
him  dictator,  present  their  congratulations  and  2)ress  him  to  r(>turn 
to  the  city."  -'  If  this  scene  is  not  historic  it  is  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  fif  the  time  ami  tlu'  character  of  th(^  man. 
What  folldws  shows  the  patrician,  so  jwoud  of  his  descent, 
taking  possession  of  power  with  the  same  ,sim])licity  which  he 
had  shown  in  quitting  his  plough  and  displaying  the  activity  and 
energy  of  men  bom  to  command.  A  boat  awaited  him  on  the 
Tiber ;  he  embarked  and  was  received  on  the  left  bank  by  his 
three    sous,    his    I'elatives    and    the    greater    part    of    the     senators. 

'  Li\T,  iii.  (>• 
'  Iliid.  iii.  26. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  day  he  M-cut  to  the  Fovuiii  aud  then 
named  as  his  cavah'v  chief  another  patrician  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  ordered  all  business  to  be  suspended,  all  shops  closed,  and 
all  men  able  to  take  arms  to  meet  on  the  Fiekl  of  Mars  before 
sunset,    eacli    with  five    stakes    and    enough    bread    for    five    days. 


Sezze.' 

Evening  being  come,  he  set  out  and  marched  six  leagues  in  foin- 
hours ;  before  daybreak  the  iEquians  were  themselves  enclosed 
by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade  work :  they  were  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  On  his  return  in  triumph  to  Eome,  followed 
by  the  consul  and  the  army  that  he  had  saved,  he  compelled 
Minucius  to  set  him  free  fi'om  his  special  charge,  had  the 
consular  fasces-  broken  before  him,  and  on  the  seventli  day 
laid  down   the   dictatorship   in   order   to   retiu-n   to    his   own   fields. 


'  Setia  was  on  a  hill  diffioult  of  access  which  rose  ahoye  the  Pontine  Marshes;  the  town  of 
Sezze  has  kept  the  name  aud  occupies  the  same  site. 

^  Dionys.  x.  22 :  Livy,  iii.  26 — .30.  I'i  majoris  imperii.     The  .--chool  of  Xiebuhr  regards  this 
story  as  legendary. 

z2 
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Ill  spite  of  this  success,  wliicli  luitidiial  vanity  has  thus  om- 
bcllishi'd,  us  is  the  case  iu  so  muuy  other  points  of  Koine's 
military  history,  the  war  was  not  ended  ;  the  ^qiiians  kept 
possession  of  Algidus  as  did  tlie  Volsciaus  of  the  Albau 
Mt)Uiit. 

Diirinii'    thi'  half  eeutury   that   liad   elapsed   since   the  expulsion 
of    the    kings,    the    decadence    of   Eoine's   power    was    not    arrested 


Kuir.s  of  a  It-iiiplc  ueiir  8ezze. 

one  instant.  In  493  its  territory  was  at  least  protected  hy  the 
Latins  ;  l)ut  of  the  thii-ty  Latin  cities  which  had  signed  the  treaty 
of  Cassius,  thirteen  Avere  now  eithcn-  destroyed  or  hc^ld  hy  the 
enemy  and  among  them  some  of  the  strongest  places  of  Italy, 
such  as  Cii'ceii,  at  the  foot  of  its  promontory,  Setia,  Cora,  and 
Xorba,'  all  three  in  the  mountains  fif  tlie  Volscian  territories,  and 
siuTOunded  hv  strong  walls.  If  the  nf/c/-  Romanus  was  not  yet 
encroached  upon,  the  bamer  Avhieh  ought  to  have  protected  it  had 
been  ])artlv  destroyed.  Was  Iiomc  more  fortunate  in  the  north 
against    the    Etruscans  ? 


'  Otlu-r   Latin    cities  taken  or  destroved  :    Vditrir,   'l'nlin;i.  Oi-lmia,   Satririuii,    Laliifum, 
Pedum.  t'cJiiiili,  Caiveiilum,  Corliin.     (Dimivs.  and  \a\\.  juix.Kim.) 
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III. — War   agaixst   Veil 

A  great  part  of  Etruria  had  taken  part  iu  the  expedition  of 
Porserma ;  since  that  time  the  invasions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
and  the  increasing  pn^Ycr  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  had 
divided  the  attention  and  forces  of  the  Etruscan  cities ;  some  of 
them  -watching,  on  the  north,  the  passes  of  the  Apennines ; 
others,  in  the  west,  on  the  coasts  thi-eatened  by  the  Ligm-ian 
pii-ates,  and,  on  the  south-west  over  theii-  own  colonies,  which,  one 
by  one,  were  slipping  fi-om  thcii-  hands.  The  old  league  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  idea  of  conquest  in  the  dii-ection  of  Latium  had 
been  abandoned.  But  Yeii,  at  a  distance  from  the  Gauls  and 
the  sea,  was  too  near  Eome  not  to  profit  by  its  weakness. 
The  war,  however,  tlid  not  break  out  till  482  b.c.  It  lasted 
nine  years. 

Two  incidents  onlv  have  been  preserved  of  this  war,  far 
more  serious  for  Eome  tlian  the  inciu'sions  of  the  xEquians  and 
Volscians ;  the  foundation  by  the  Eomans  of  a  fortress  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cremera,  from  whence  they  extended  theii"  ravages  for 
two  years  up  to  the  walls  uf  A'eii,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Janiculum  by  the  Veientes.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Eoman  annalists  do  great  honour  to  the  pati-iotic  devotion  of 
the  Eabii  for  having  held  in  check  all  the  enemy's  forces,  till  the 
daA'  when,  surprised  by  an  ambuscade,  the  whole  gem  perished.^ 
The  Veientes  in  their  turn  btu-nt  up  everything  along  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  established  themselves  on  the  Janieidimi, 
from  whence  they  saw  Eome  at  their  feet.  One  day  they  crossed 
the  sti-eam  and  ventured  to  attack  the  legions  on  the  Field  of 
Mars.  A  \igorous  effort  repulsed  them ;  the  next  day  they  were 
caught  between  two  consular  armies,  and  at  last  ch-iveu  from  the 
dangerous  post  which  they  held.  The  war  was  carried  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  "S'eii  ;  a  forty  years'  ti'uce  left  the  two  peoples 
in  the  position  which    they  held  before  hostilities  began  (474  B.C.). 

In    tliis     war,    Veii     had     not     been     supported    by     the    great 
lucumos     of    the    north,    whose     attention    was    at    that    time    called 

'  See  page  173. 
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elsewhere,  "vrheix-  tlic  fate  (if  their  rivals  was  being  decided.  "While 
in  fact,  Rome  was  rehearsing  her  part  for  future  greatness  by 
these  obsciu'e  contests,  and  for  the  pillage  of  the  \Aorld  by  the 
carrying  off  some  rustic  ijlundcr,  tlie  armies  of  Xerxes  were 
shaking  Asia,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Carthaginians,  his  allies, 
made  a  descent  on  Sicily  (4S(I).  The  ability  of  Themistocles  at 
Salaniis  saved  Cxreece  ;  that  of  Gelo  at  Himera  assured  the  Avelfare 
of  SjTacuse,  and  of  the  Italiot  (Tret^ks  ^^dio  disputed  with  the  Etrus- 
cans the  commerce  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic.  At 
first  the  Greeks  closed  against  theui  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  then  in 
the  year  which  preceded  the  forty  years'  truce  they  annihilated  their 
fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Misennm.'  Hiero  established  in  tlie  Isle 
of  Ischia  a  station  for  his  galleys,  which  cut  the  communications 
between  tlie  Etruscan  cities  of  the  Yulturmis  and  those  of  the 
^Vi'no.  Thus  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  ancient  subjects 
of  Porsenna  were  wasting  their  forces  in  these  distant  wars,  and 
this  enabled  the  Eomans  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  all  the 
disorders  ^vhich  accompan}*  growing  liberty. 

Diu'ing  these  first  years  of  the  republic,   so  fruitful  for  Eome's 

instituticms,   notliing  had   been  done   to  extend   its    [)ower.      Rome, 

at    all    events,    had    lasted,    gaining    daily    strength 

and    confidence-.      Its    territory,    jn'operly    so    called, 

had    not    b(>on    iuipaired,    and    the    po})ulation    grew 

warlike   in    these    struggles  Avhich   were    not   really 

dangerous.      The   soldiers   whom   Appius    decimated 

A^'ithout   resistance,   whom    C'incinnatus    loaded    with 

fiv(>    stakes,    their   arms   and    tlieii'   victuals,    for    a 

march  of   nearly  twenty  miles   in  four  hours,  were 

already    the     legionaries     who    could     conquer    the 

Sanmites  and  Pyrrhus.     Rome   need  no  longer  fear 

for    her    existence,    as   in    the    time    of    Porsenna,    and    she    has    the 

right   ti)   great   exjK'ctatious. 


Hope." 


'  See  ])age  Ixxix. 

"  Cahinet  de  France,  No.  9-1,  in  tlie  calalugue;  tauicu  of  archaic  slylu,  ivpi-csciil lug  Hope 
standiaig,  with  a  diadem,  lifting  up  the  skirt  of  her  tunic  with  the  left  hand  and  holding  ill 
her  riglit  the  flower  which  ]iromi.scs  to  Ijcar  fruit. 


l(<\ 


—ttoXilsmtettrt  Albec  Canina 
■ f10.Staait  HcTfuvt  M\  Ifu 


Southern  Etruria  (Territory  of  Yeii). 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

THE  DECEMVIRS  AND   CIVIL  EaUALITY  (451-449). 

I. — Bill    of   Teeentilius. 

UP  to  the  time  of  Yolero  and  La'torius,  the  people  had  ouly 
wou  the  means  of  fighting,  and  the  struggle,  in  spite  of 
the  violences  which  had  already  taken  place,  had  not  yet  seriously 
begun.  The  aristocracy  preserve  all  the  offices  which  they  held 
after  the  exile  of  the  kings,  the  supreme  command,  the  magisterial 
offices,  religion,  justice ;  but  the  plebeians  were  formerly  without 
guidance  and  object  ;  now  their  chiefs  are  measuring  the  distance 
-n'hich   separates  them  from   power. 

The  internal  history  of  Eome  is  truly  of  an  admirable  simj)Ii('ity. 
First  of  all,  an  aristocracy  which  forms  liy  itself  the  whole  State, 
and  below,  far  below,  strangers,  fugitives,  men  Avithout  family  and 
almost  without  gods.  But  th(>n  the  plebeians,  used  as  instruments 
for  conquests,  see  their  number,  as  Avell  as  their  worth  and  their 
strength  increase  by  these  conquests.  It  conu's  to  pass  that  they 
help  tlie  nobles  to  drive  out  a  tyi'ant ;  next  day,  thi'v  are  forgotten  : 
th(^y  fiy  to  the  Sacred  Mi  unit  from  their  misery  and  siT\itude, 
aud  discover  chiefs  who  discipline  this  iiidb,  Idthertd  untrained, 
exercise  it  in  the  conflict,  aud  gradually  arm  it  at  all  points. 
Presently    they  jjass    from    the    defeusive  to  attack   their-  foe.  ' 

In  462  the  plebeians  demanded  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  a  written  code.'  This  ,was  too  much  to  ask  at  once,  for  they 
were  not  strong  euougii  to  triumph  at  once.  Sd  then  victory 
was  gained  jjiecenu^d,  so  to  speak,  and  needed  more  than  a  rjentiuy 
to  complete   it.       In    4-30   they   extorted    civil   (Hpiality  ;    in   3(17   and 

'  Le(/ihus  (Je  imperio  coiixidiiri  scn'heyxiix  iLivy.  iii.  !))  :  and  furtlier  on  (iii.  ;?4):  For/.-- 
omiiu  jiuhlici  prii'atiqve  ext  jurix  :  and  Diouys.  x.  3  :  tqvq  inrip  uTravnii'  imftovi;.  rui'  rs  koii'cuc 
Kat  Twy  iciaiv.      Lastly,  Zoiiaras,  vii.  18:  r/)j'  TroXirfiav  itrmripav  TroiijaatrOai  l-^i]ipinavTO. 
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339  political  equality ;  iii  300,  religious  equality.  The  decemvii-ate 
was  the  eouquest  of  equality  iu   ci^il  and  peual  law. 

In  the  coustitutiou  in)thiug'  was  written  or  determined  ;  no  one 
knew  where  the  jm'isdictiuu  of  the  magistrates,  Mhere  the  powers 
of  the  senate  ceased.  Law  was  nut  right,  rectum,  or  as  the  jmis- 
consults  of  the  empii'e  delined  it,  the  good  and  the  just,  (irs  honi  et 
wqiii :  it  was  the  order  imperiously  given,  jus,  by  the  stronger  to 
the  weaker,  by  the  priest  to  the  layman,  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  and  children.^  besides,  to  fulfil  theii-  diity,  to  protect  the 
plebeians  against  iniquitous  handling  of  the  law,  the  tribunes 
needed  to  know  it,  and  it  continued  in  the  uncertain  and  floating 
state  of  custom  ;  the  judge  gave  sentence,  "according  to  the  usage 
of  Wwiv  ancestors,"  ex  more  majoni/ii,  that  is,  after  the  particular 
law  of  an  ancient  sovereign  people  of  whom  the  new  people  knew 
nothing.  The  tiibune  C.  Terentilius  ^Vi-sa  was  determined  to  destroy 
this  imccrtainty  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  it  authorised.  Aban- 
doning the  agrarian  law,  Avhich  was  becoming  stale,  he  demanded 
in  4()2  that  five  men  should  be  nominated  to  cb-aw  up  a  code  of 
laws,  wliicli  sliduld  determine,  by  limiting  it,  tlie  jxiwer  of  the 
consuls."  A  plebiscitum  had  no  foi'ce  over  the  jiojjuIks  ;  the  senate 
was  then  able  to  avoid  considering  this  proposition,  but  it 
attempted  to  stop  the  tribune  by  the  veto  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 
But  they  had  all  sworn  to  remain  imited,  and  neither  tlu'cats  nor 
evil    omens  could  turn  them   from  their  purpose. 

The  leader  of  these  acts  of  patrician  \iolence  was  the  son 
of  C'incinnatus,  C'leso,  a  young  man  proud  of  his  power,  his 
exploits  and  liis  high  rank.  At  the  head  of  the  young  pa- 
tricians, he  disturbed  the  deliberations,  attacked  the  crowd,  and 
more  than  once  drove  the  tribunes  irom  the  Forum.  This  man 
seemed  to  contain  in  himself  all  dictatorships  and  consulates, 
and  Ills  audacity  made  the  tribunitian  power  useless.  A  tribune 
dared  nevertheless  to  make  use  of  the  Julian  law.  A'ii-ginius 
accused    Cseso    of    having    struck    one    of    his    colleagues    in    spite 


'  For  tlie  aristocratic  idea  of  order, j'lif  fromjuheo,  we  have  substituted  the  idea  of  justice. 
The  Frencli  -KoTddi-uif  comes  from  the  Latin  rectum  and  rlirectitm,  in  Italian  iUrctto,\Ti  Spanish 
dfi-echo.  in  (icrman  rechi,  in  Enjflisli  ri(/lit,  amonirthe  Scandinax  iaiis  ret.  Thr  Slavs  start  from 
another  idea  ;  not  tliat  of  rectitude,  lait  of  truth,  jiriiirihi. 

■  Li\  V.  iii.  0. 
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of  liis  inviolable  office,  and  a  plebeian  bore  wituof^f;  that  lie  had 
knocked  do^^'u,  on  the  Subiu'an  road,  an  old  man,  his  brother, 
Mho  died  some  days  after  of  his  -n-oimds.  The  people  were 
much  excited  by  this  murder,  and  C'leso,  set  free  on  bail,  would 
have  been  condemned  to  death  at  the  next  comitia,  had  he  not 
voluntarily  gone  into  exile  to  Etriiria.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  find  bail  to  the  amoimt  of  30,000  lbs.  of  bronze;  to  pay  it, 
Cincinnatus  sold  all  his  property  except  four  acres  (4(31  B.C.).' 

Like  Coriolanus,  Caeso  determined   to  be  avenged,  and  the  tri- 
bunes   came    oue    day    to   denounce   before   the    senate   a  conspii-acy 
he  had   organised.      The  Capitol   was  to   be    surprised,  the  ti'ibunes 
and     chiefs    of     the    people    to     be     massacred,     the    sacred     laws 
abolished.       The     Capitol    was    in    fact,     in    the    following     year, 
seized    dining    the    night    by   the    Sabine    Herdonins,    at    the    head 
of    -4,000  adventm-ers,    slaves  or   exiles,   among   whom  probably  was 
Cteso   (460).'     This   bold    sti'oke   frightened   the    senate    as   much  as 
the    people,    to   Avhom   the  consul   Valerius  promised   the  acceptance 
of   the    Terentilian   liill    in  return   for  their  help.     The    Capitol  was 
retaken    by    the    aid    of    the    dictator    of    Tuscidimi,    C.    Mamilius,^ 
and    not    one    escaped    of    all    those    who    were   holding    it.      Eut 
Valerius,    the    popular    consid,    had    fallen    during    the    attack,    and 
was    replaced    by    Cincinnatus,     who    thought    the    senate    released 
from    its    promises    by   his    death.       "  So   long   as    I    am    consul," 
said   he   to   the    tribunes,     "  yoiu-    law   shall   not    pass,    and    before 
leaving    office    I    will   nominate    a   dictator.     To-moiTow    I   lead   the 
army    against    the    ^quians."     They   annoimced   their   opposition  to 
the   enrolment.       "I    do    not    Avant    fresh   soldiers;    the    legionaries 
of    Valerius    have   not    been    disbanded ;    they   will    follow    me    to 
Algidus."      He   wished    to    take    the    augurs   there,    in    order    that 
they    might    consecrate    a    place    for    deliberation   and    compel    the 
army,    as  representative    of    the    people,    to    revoke   aU   the   tribimi- 
tian   laws."  *      The    senate    dared    not    follow    theii-   consul   in    this 
violent    reaction ;    they    merely    rejected    the    law,    but    the    same 

'  Livy,  iii.  13 :  Dionys.  x.  4-8. 

^  Dionvs.  X.  9,  14;   Liry,  iii.  15:  tribumrum  iiiterJicieniJnnim.  tniciihinrhe  jilebis. 

^  He  received. in  recompense,  the  freednm  of  the  city.  It  was.  -n-ithout  doubt,  a  descendant 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  had  a  son-iu-law  a  dictator  of  Tusculum :  his  family  was  reckoned 
among  the  more  illustrious  plebeian  families. 

*  Livv,  iii.  -20. 
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tribunes  Avere  re-elected  for  the  third  time  ;  so  they  were  in  the 
years  folloA\-ing,  np  to  the  fifth  time,  and  Avith  them  was  brought 
forwai'd  the  hateful  bill,  in  spite  of  a  new  dictatorship  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  avIio  employed  his  authority  to  exile  without  appeal  the 
accuser  of   his   sou  (458  b.c). 

This  state  of  things  kept  men's  minds  in  sueli  a  continual 
ferment,  that  the  senate  thought  it  jjrudent  to  conseut  to  nomina- 
ting for  the  future  ten  tribunes,  two  for  each  class  (457).  The 
people,  above  all  those  of  the  lower  classes,  expected  from  this 
increase  more  efficacious  protection,  the  patricians  greater  facility 
for  bribing  some  members  of  the  college.  Other  concessions 
foUdwed. 

In  456  the  tribime  Icilius  demanded  that  the  lands  of  the 
public  domain  on  the  Aventine  should  be  distributed  am(mg  the 
people.'  Iri  vain  the  patricians  troubled  the  assembly  and  upset 
the  V(jtiug  urns;  the  tribunes,  supported  by  the  brave  8iciuius  Den- 
tatus,  condemned  several  young  patricians  to  confiscation  of  their 
property  as  authors  of  these  violent  acts.  The  senate  secretly 
bought  back  tlieir  lands  and  restored  them.  But  the  tribunes 
had  proved  their  strength;  they  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  law 
by  tlie  tribes,  compelled  tlic  consuls  to  take  it  to  the  senate, 
and  leilius  obtained  the  right  to  enter  the  curia  to  defend  his 
plebiscite.  From  tliis  inno\ation  sprang  the  riglit  for  the  tribimes 
to  sit  and  speak  iu  tliat  assembly;  later  on,  they  had  even,  as 
liad  tlie  consuls  and  2)ri;etors,  that  of  calling  it  together."  The 
law  passed.  Many  of  the  poor  Avho  lived  outside  the  city  went 
to  live  on  the  Aventine,  and  the  force  of  the  plebs  increased  l)y 
tlie  nuiuljer  of  those  who  were  able  to  hurry  to  the  Forum  at 
the  first  call  of  the  tribunes.  The  popular  hill  Avas  covered  with 
plebeian  houses.  The  citizens  too  poor  to  build  one  from  tlieir  own 
resources  united  with  others;  each  tiat  had  iu  this  way  its  pro- 
prietor, a  custom  which  still  exists  at  Home,  in  Corsica,  and  even 
in    some    cities    of    France.       As    the    puldic    doiuain    retaiiied    not 

'  Dionys.,  x.  31.  The  (•oiiditioii  of  aijcr  pMicus,  preserved  by  the  A\entine  up  to  4.56, 
contradicts  the  tradition  relative  to  the  e.stahli.-hineiit,  on  this  liill,  of  the  Latins  coiKnieied  by 
Ancus  (Cf.  page  21)). 

''  AA'e  see  them,  after  the  deoemvir.s,  in  full  possession  of  tliis  rifrht.  Cf.,  Livy,  iii.  01) . 
v.,  1,  2,  .3,  6,  26,  .3fi,  etc.  TiibunU  /ilcbii  nenatus  habeiuli  jtis  erat,  iiuamiiniim  setiatures  no7i 
ensc/if,  ante  Atinium plebUcitum  I  Aiil.  Gell.,  .\iv.  S.) 


w:  iiin 


IV  Hill. 
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a  foot  of  soil  tliere  tlie  pati'iciaus  ooiild  not  star ;  and  this  hill 
became  a  sort  of  forti'ess  of  the  people.  Under  the  decemyii's  it 
was    the   asylum  of   plebeian   liberty.' 

In  454,  a  law  presented  to  the  centniies   by  the  consul,  Ater- 


Wall  of  the  ATentine.- 


nius,  recognised   in   all   the    magistrates,   even   in   the   ti'ibunes   and 
eediles,   the  right  of  pimishing  by  fine  those  who  did  not    shoAV  to 


'  The  Icilian  law  was  placed  amniis  the  number  of  the  lef/es  sacraff?,  foUowmg  Livy  1  ui. 
32);  hut  Lange  [Rnmisr/ip  Altevthiimer,  i.  .^19  and  532),  thinks  with  reason  that  lA\y  hascon- 
founded  this  fer /r///n  with  the  Icilian  plehiscitum  of  471,  which  was  in  fact  a  le.i  sacrata. 
(Seep.  177,  n.  2).  Up  to  that  time  a  gi'eat  number  of  plebeians  inliabited,  as  tenant.?,  houses 
helong-ing-  to  the  patricians:  the  latter  lost  by  this  law  the  influence  they  used  to  exercise,^ 
under  the  title  of  landlords,  over  a  certain  number  of  the  plebs. 

-  After  a  photn<>Taph  by  Parker.  The  Aventine,  formerly  covered  with  temples  and 
thickly  populated,  would  be  a  mere  solitude  witliout  two  or  three  convents  which  rise  on  it 
above  the  Tiber. 
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them  the  respect  aud  obedience  which  their  office  demanded.'  The 
hiwest  fine  was  fixed  at  one  sheep,  and  the  maximum,  which  coidd 
be  reached  only  by  an  increase  of  a  head  for  each  day  of  refusal, 
at  two  oxen  and  thu-ty  sheep.  At  the  same  time  this  law  pnt  a 
limit  til  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  consuls  had  up  to  that 
time  fixed  the  amount  of   the  fines. 

A  short  time  after  an  official  coinage  began.  The  State  had 
at  first  only  certified  the  quality  of  the  metal  ■  by  stamping  the 
pieces  of  bronze,  cv-s,  the  weight  of  which  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined by  the  buyer's  balance,  whence  the  form  oi  purchase  called 
mancipatio  per  (vs  ct  lihnon  : '■'  "I  take  this  object  bought  M'ith  this 
bronze  duly  weighed."  To  this  first  warranty  there  was  added 
another  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs'* — the  evidence  of  weight  ; 
thov  ran  in  a  mould  pieces  of  bronze  of  a  circular  form,  bound 
to  W(>igh  twelve  ounces."  This  was  the  (ts  libnde,  which  carried 
a  stamp  with  a  figm^e  indicating  its  value  and  which  was  divided 
as  follows : 

As              =1      pound,  Ijearing  the  bead  of  Janus. 

Semis         =  I                            „  Jupiter. 

Triens        =  ^                              „  Minerva. 

Quadraus  =  \                            „  Hercules. 

Sextans     =   j                            „  Mercury. 

I'ncia         =  ounce  fV                 ,,  Kome. 

'I'lu'  appearance  of  money  is  one  of  the  great  events  in  history. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  to  the  year  268  w.v.  the 
Koiiiaiis  were  satisfied  witli  ihcir  heavy  bronze  mon(>y,  while  for 
a  long  time  (ireece,  Sicily  aud  South  Italy  were  coining  silver 
iiioncv,  which  is   the  most  beautiful  yet   known.     How  wretched  the 

'  IJionvs.,  x.  .")0  ;  Cic,  de  Hep.,  ii.  35. 

*  Tlie  primitive  bronze  was  of  almost  pure   copper:   il.'^wO  of  copper  and  (i'^W  of  tin. 
'  The  Konian  pound,  which  was  divided  into   1:.'  ounces,  weighed  ^■IJ'i  grammes. 

*  In  the  Twelve  Tables  the  penalties  are  given  in   catci'.      C'f.  Gains  iii.  2:23. 

'  It  is  believed  that  no  single  «.<  reached  this  weight;  the  gi'eater  number  in  reality 
weighed  '.I  to  10  ounces.  But  in  1852  there  were  found  at  Cervetri  1575  usa  many  of 
which  weighed  312  grammes,  whence  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  (cscs  had  aliout  the  normal  weight  (see  p.  209  No.  2).  Respecting  the  successive 
reduclionsof  the  weight  of  the  as  whicli  fell  to  4  ounces  (at  the  end  of  the  Smnnite  war); 
to  ■>  ounces  (at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war),  to  1  ounce  in  217,  and  later  on  to  I,  I, 
(during  the  early  empire) ;  even  in  the  middle  of  (he  3rd  century  to  i  and  Vi  of  »"  """^e 
see  Pliny,  IIM.  Xnt.  xxxiii.  5 :  Festus  s.v.  Hc.itaii/arii  uses  ;  Mommsen  Hist,  of  Hum. 
■  Money,  and  Maniuarft  llnudh.,  ii.  p.  i)  et  seq.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  a  cursory  inspection  of 
the  table  on  pagt>  2()!l  and  by  the  finish  of  the  work  of  the  .stamped  ases,  that  these  coins 
are  of  much  later  ilate  than  the  asea  which  were  cast.  The  former  date  in  fact  only  from 
the  second  centurv  n.c. 


As  struck. 


Trieus  cast. 


Qiuidrans  cast. 


Quadrans  struck. 


Trieus  struck. 


Ounce  cast. 


Ounce  struck. 
Tablt;  uf  tronze  money. 


Sextans  cast. 


Sextans  struck. 
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Civic  crown  with  laurel 
leaves." 


commerce  for  which,  such  means  of  exchange  sufficed  ?  Let  the  as 
cast  at  Rome  be  comi)ared  with  the  coins  of  Thurii  and  Syracuse 
and  we  can  measiu-e  the  distance  which  then  separated  the  Eomans 
from  the   Greeks  ! 

The  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Aveutine  was  a  true  agrarian 
law,  and  the  lex  Atemia  repressed  one  of  tlie  most  crying  abuses^ 
which  Tcrentilius  had  attacked.  The  senate 
hoped  in  this  way  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
and  to  delay,  by  these  partial  satisfactions, 
two  formidable  demands,  the  agrarian  law  and  f^lyK  C  ] 
the  Icr  TerciifiUtt.  But  the  tribunes  would 
not  tolerate  either  truce  or  respite ;  the  two 
proposals  were  immediately  resumed,  and  to 
get  them  passed,  there  was  elected  to  the 
ti'ibunate  the  most  renowned  and  popuhir  of 
the  plebeians,  Sicinius  Dentatus,  an  old  centurion  who  liad  been 
present  in  12U  battles,  followed  9  triumphs,  slain  8  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat;  received  45  wounds,  all  in  front; 
earned  183  necklaces,  160  gold  bracelets,  18  lances  ; 
25  suits  of  armoTU',  and  lastly  14  civic  crowns  for 
the  same  number  of  citizens  whom  he  had  saved.' 
Employing  a  means  of  intimidation  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  already  employed,  Sicinius  condemned 
two  consuls  to  fines.  The  senate  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
force  without  excluding  diplomacy  in  order  to  divert  the  revolution. 
It  accepted  the  proposition  of  Terentilius,  which  the  tribunes  had 
changed  into  a  demand  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  constitution." 
One  of  the  consulars  condemned,  Eomilius,  had  supported  the 
bill,  no  doulit  hoping  that  the  new  legislation  would  take  from 
the  hands  of  the  tribunes,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  tribunate 
itself,    this    terrible    right    of    accusation  before    the   people.*      The 

'  The  importance  of  this  law  will  be  felt  if  we  recall  the  effect  that  was  produced  in 
England  by  the  penalties  enforced  by  the  government  of  Charles  I.  At  Rome  in  430  the 
penalties  in  kind  were  converted  into  penalties  in  money. 

•  OB  CIVIS  SERVATOS,  a  large  bronze  of   Aun-ustu.s'  time. 

"  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  11.     Di(jny.«.  x.  .37. 

'  A^  G\  .STO  OB  C.S.  ((lb  rn'e.i  serv(itox)  in  a  crown  of  oak.  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of 
the  family  Petronid. 

'  The  lawgivers  were  to  seek  qua:  (fquandrp  liherlatis  esxmt   (Tivy.   iii.  -3). 

"  Dionys.  x.  48  and  58. 

AA   2 
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astouisluMl  Di'Utatus  praisod  liis  i'()uraji,'(',  abjurt'd  their  old  hatred, 
and  ill  the  name  cd'  the  peopk',  reiiiittod  the  penalty  whieh 
ought  t(i  have  Ihhui  paid  into  the  treasiuy  of  Ceres.  "  This 
money, "  replied  Koiuilius,  "  belongs  now  to  the  gods ;  no  one 
has    till'    right    tn    dispose    of    it."     And   he   refused  the   boon. 

However  three  eonniiissiouers  were  named,  Sj).  Postumius, 
A.  Manlius,  and  1*.  Sulpicius,  to  go  i)erhaps  to  Athens,'  at  any 
rate  to  the  Greek  eities  of  Italy,  to  collect  the  best  laws.  To 
give  the  sti'angers  a  high  idea  of  the  Roman  i)i'oi)le,  the  quaestors 
caused  the  vessels  in  which  the  ambassadors  sailed  to  be  richlj' 
decorated. 

l\(iine  was  at  peace  during  tlu'  absence  of  tlii'  three  deputies. 
( )n  their  return  (4-32)  some  discussion  arose  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  legislative  commission.  This  was  where  the  nobles 
determined  to  face  the  tribimes.  The  question  was  indeed  very 
serious,  for  all  antiquity  thought  that  the  legislator  ought  to  be 
invested  with  luilimited  power.  The  consuls,  the  tribunes,  the 
cediles,  the  (iiuTstors  were  then  to  give  way  to  ten  magistrates 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  new  code.  The  most  precious  of  the 
rejiublican  compu'sts,  the  provocntio^  was  even  susjx'uded,  but  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  plebeians  during  the  last  50  years  were 
reserved  I '"'  Besides,  before  the  new  laws  could  be  jiut  in  force  they 
would  have  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  Rome  did  not  then  give  up  her  liberties. 
In  pleading  their  acquaintance  with  law,  the  patricians  kept  the 
ten  places  of  legislators  for  themselves.  This  first  choice  decided 
that    the  reform    should  not  have    a  political   cliaracter. 

'  Livv  affirms  it,  Atticis  1e<iilmx  (Hi.  32).  Tiuitus  (^Ann.  iii.  :i7),say8  only  .  .  .  .  et  accitU 
quee  v.squnm  ei/rei/ia.  [The  uatiiic  and  duties  of  tlie  ceiisor.sliip  (cf.  below,  p.  2.3.3,  .sfy.|  make 
it  very  probable  tliat  tlie  financial  measures  of  tlie  decemvirs  were  borrowed  directly  from  those 
adopted  bv  the  Athenians,  who  tlien  ruled  over  a  great  niarilime  power. — iW.] 

^  The  law  de  Aveiitino  pvhlicavilu,  and  the  Iri/es  sucratcc  weie,  however,  removed  fiom  the 
right  of  general  revision  granted  to  the  decemvirs.  The  .sentence  was  terrible  for  any  who 
should  have  violated  these  laws  :  fiacer  alicvt  ilcorum  sit  nan  famitia  pecu/iiai/iie.  ('(.  Fest., 
s.  v.,  and  Livy  iii.  32. 
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II.— The  Deoe-mvirs  (451—4411). 

IN  the  year  451  B.C.,  on  the  Ides  of  May,  the  decemvii's,  who  had 
all  (served  as  consuls,  entered  on  theii-  duties.  They  were:  App. 
Claudius,  T.  Gcuucius,  P.  Sestius,  T.  Roniilius,  C.  Julius,  T.  Yetmius, 
P.  Horatius,  and  the  tkree  commissioners.'  Each  day  one  of  them 
held  the  presidency,  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the  twehe 
lictors.  Unanimous  in  their  acts,  just  and  affable  towards  all, 
they  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  diminishing 
rather  than  exceeding  their  powers.  A  dead  body  had  been  foimd 
in  the  house  of  the  patrician  Sestius ;  not  only  did  the  dccemvii' 
Julius  follow  up  the  prosecution,  but  though  he  had  the  right  ol 
judgment  without  appeal,  he  sent  the  case  to  the  people's  assembly. 
At  the  c>n(l  of  the  first  year,  ten  tables  were  set  up  in  the  Forum, 
that  anyoue  might  propose  amendments,  to  be  afterwards  reviewed 
by  the  decemvirs,  then  approved  by  the  senate,  accepted  iu  the 
comitia  centuriata,  and  sanctioned  by  the  curiae  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  gods  seemed  to  give  their 
assent  by  sending  favourable  augiuies. 

These  ten  tables  were  the  old  customs  of  Rome,  or  of  priuaitive 
Italy,  modified  by  some  things  borrowed  from  the  legislation  ol 
the  Greek  cities,  wliich  the  Ephesian  Hermodorus  had  explained 
to  the  decemvirs.' 

However,  the  code  was  not  yet  complete.  In  order  to  finish 
it,  the  powers  of  the  legislative  commission  were  continued,  but 
with  the  aid  of  other  men,  in  accordance  with  the  spii'it  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  .\_mong  the  resigning  decemvirs  was  Ajipius  Claudius, 
who,  during  the  first  year  had  concealed  his  pride  and  ambition 
under  popular  appearances.  Called  upon  to  preside  at  the  comitia 
of  election  he  opposed  the  candidature  of  Cincinnatus  and  Capito- 
liuus,  whom  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  mould  to  his  designs, 

'  I  follow  Dionysius  ;  the  list  in  Livy  differs  somewhat. 

-  .\s  a  reward,  they  erected  a  statue  to  Ilermcdonis  in  the  Couiitium.  lie  had  been  exiled 
from  Ephesus  by  the  jealousy  of  the  popidace,  who  bad  caused  this  law  to  be  passed  :  Neniu  de 
imhis  units  cccellat ;  sin  quit  e.istiterit,  alio  in  loco  et  apud  alios  sit.  Heraclitus  said  that  by 
reason  of  this  decree  :  unifersos  Ephesios  esse  morte  7nii Irfrni rlos  {Cic.  Ttisc.  \.  Sti).  Envy  is  at 
tile  root  of  every  deniocracw 
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aud  ouly  allowed  those  to  be  uoiiiiiiatcd  wlio  were  devoted  to  him. 
He  did  uot  tear  to  eollect  votes  for  himself,  though,  as  jn'esideut 
of  the  oomitia,  custom  forbade  liis  re-election.  Ills  now  colleagues, 
obscui'e  men,  submitted  to  his  asceudaucj'.  Preceded  b}'  12U  lictors 
[an  innovation],  -vAitli  the  rods  and  axes,  they  seemed  to  be  ten 
kings,'  and  tlun'  were  so  in  pride. 

Like  their  ])reilecessors  they  were  unanimous,  for  they  had 
mutually  promised  that  the  opposition  of  none  of  theia  should  not 
check  the  acts  of  his  colleagues ;  '^  and  this  agreement  consolidated 
their  poAver.  Henceforth,  the  fortune,  honour,  and  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  were  at  their  mei'cy.  The  senate  might  now  have 
played  a  splendid  part,  that  of  defending  the  public  liberties.  It 
preferred  giving  Avay  to  the  old  spirit  of  rancour,  and  hailed  this 
tp-anny  arising  from  a  popular  law.  The  patrician  youth,  for  a 
long  time  accustomed,  under  Appius  and  C'a?so,  to  violence,  became 
for  the  city  a  sort  of  decemviral  army,  and  the  senators,  deserting 
their  posts  in  the  senate  house,  retired  to  their  country  houses. 

However,  the  decemvirs  pxiblishcd  two  new  tables,  "tilled," 
says  Cicero,^  "  -with  unjust  laws,"  and  the  year  ended  without 
their  expressing  any  intention  of  abdicating.  Rome  had  given 
herself  masters.  There  existed,  in  fact,  no  legal  means  of  depriving 
a  magistrate  of  his  iinperiiun,  if  he  did  not,  of  his  own  accord, 
come  to  the  Forum  and  declare  that  he  resigned  his  office,  and  swear 
that  he  had  done  nothing  c(mtrary  to  the  laws  :  Jnrare  in  ler/cs. 
Fortunately,  th(>  Sabines  and  ^Equians  renewed  the  M'ar.  The 
senate  had  to  be?  convoked. 

Free  states,  which  change  character  and  sentiments  by  force  of 
external  or  sh(jrt-lived  impidses,  owe  their  stability  to  the  existence 
of  houses  in  which  the  principles  and  ojMuions  of  their  forefathers 
are  perpetuated,  as  a  heritage  transmitted  to  tlie  latest  posterity. 
The  popular  patricians  did  not  on  this  occasion  fall  short  of  their 
name.  A  A'alerius  rose,  as  soon  as  the  session  was  opened,  and 
in  spite  of  Appius,  who  refused  to  let  him  speak,  he  denounced 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  liberty.  "  These  arc  the  ^'alerii  and 
Horatii   who    expelled    the   kings,"    said    lloratius    Barbatus,    "their 

'  Diony8.  (x.  bti)  pretends  tliut  tliree  were  plfljeiiins;  J^ivv  (v.  Tjinakestlicui  nil  piitrician.s. 

"  Livy,  iii.  36  :  intercesnonnn  nm/iensu  Kiixfu/era/if. 

'  Ue  Hep.  ii.  .">7  :  ilii'ibun  fnlju/ii  i/ii/jiiriniin  Ifyum  additis. 
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desceudaiits  will  not  stoop  their  head  under  the  Tarquius.''  The 
decemvirs  interrupted  and  threatened  him  ;  they  threatened  to  hiirl 
him  from  the  Tarpeiau  rock  ;  but  even  the  uncle  of  Appius  declared 
against  him.  Still  timid  coimsels  prevailed  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
stormy  sitting,  ten  legions  were  entrusted  to  the  decemvirs.  Two 
armies  left  Eome ;  being  badly  k'd,  and  disloyal  to  their  chiefs, 
they  were  beaten.  In  one  Deutatus  served,  who  did  not  hide  his 
hate.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  the  decemvirs  sent  him  to 
choose  a  site  for  a  camp,  and  gave  him  as  escort  some  soldiers 
ordered  to  assassinate  him.  The  Roman  Achilles  only  succumbed 
after  having  killed  fifteen  of  the  traitors.  The  report  was  circulated 
that  he  had  perished  in  an  ambuscade ;  but  no  one  doubted  tliat 
he  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fears  of  the  decemvirs.  Another  crime 
at  last  brought  about  their  fall. 

From  the  elevation  of  his  tribunal,  Appius  had  seen,  several 
times,  a  beautiful  young  girl,  hardly  grown  up,  going  to  one  of 
the  public  schools,  held  by  freedmen  in  the  Forum,  and  a  criminal 
passion  seized  him.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest 
plebeians,  ^'irginius,  who  was  then  with  the  army  of  Algidus,  and 
the  affianced  of  the  former  tribune  Icilius.  The  decemvir  suborned 
one  of  his  clients,  Marcus  Claudius,  and  charged  him  to  lay 
before  him  a  suit  which  would  bring  Virginia  into  his  power.  The 
scene  is  very  Roman,  and  ^^ell  told  by  lAxy.  Xo  seduction,  no 
abduction,  or  open  \'iolence :  the  iniquity  is  accomplished  with  the 
observance  of  legal  forms  which  disguise  the  violation  of  the  law. 
A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  real  motive  of  the  suit,  would  have 
admired  in  Appius  the  imperturbable  magistrate  in  the  midst  of 
popular  clamom-. 

One  day  Claudius  seized  the  maiden  under  pretence  that  she, 
being  the  child  of  one  of  his  slaves,  belonged  to  him.  The  tears 
of  Virginia,  the  cries  of  her  niu'se,  stirred  up  the  crowd.  Iler 
father's  friends  protested  against  this  insolent  and  false  pretence ; 
but  Claudius  called  on  Appius  to  have  his  rights  respected,  and  the 
iniquitous  judge,  contrary  to  the  very  law  which  he  had  himself 
passed,  adjudged  provisional  possession  to  his  accomplice.  Icilius 
cried  out  and  the  crowd  grew  agitated  ;  Appius,  with  a  hypocritical 
appearance  of  legality,  consented  to  let  Vii-giuia  free  till  the 
morrow,   to  hear   the   father's  deposition   and   determine  the   question- 
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of  her  paternity.  But  at  the  saiiu-  tinu'  he  despatched  a  secret 
emissary  to  the  chiefs  of  the  k'gious  of  the  Algidus  to  eujoiu 
tliein  to  prevent  Mrginius  k-aving  the  camp.  The  friends  of 
Icilins  forestalknl  the  messenger,  and  in  the  morning,  the  father 
was  at  the  Forum  with  his  daughter  and  neighbours  di'essed  in 
mourning.  His  presence  did  not  stop  Appius.  All  the  available 
fighting  men  were  in  the  armies  ;  in  liome  there  remained  only 
women,  old  men  and  infants,  and  the  decemvir  believed  that  his 
lictors  and  clients  woidd  be  able  to  keep  in  check  this  timid 
crowd.  So  when  Claudius  had  explained  his  case,  he  declared, 
without  allowing  the  father  to  speak,  that  the  proof  was  complete 
and  that  Virginia  was  a  slave.  Claudius  wished  to  carry  her  off; 
the  women  who  suiTOunded  the  damsel  repulsed  him,  and  A'ir- 
ginius,  raising  against  Appius  his  arms  naenacingly,  cries : — "  it  is 
to  Icilius  that  I  have  affianced  my  child,  and  not  to  you  ;  it  is 
for  marriage  and  not  for  shame  that  I  have  brought  her  up." 
And  li(>  added,  pointing  to  the  unarmed  citizens : — ^"  Will  you 
permit  it  '.-'  Perhaps ;  but  sm-ely  those  who  have  arms  \\ill 
act ! " 

Appius,  carrying  out  his  part  as  magistrate,  occupied  only 
with  administering  justice  and  ov(k>r  in  the  city,  deigns  to  answer. 
''Secret  meetings,"  said  he,  "are  held  the  whole  night  long  in  the 
city  to  stir  up  sedition;  I  know  it,  not  by  the  insults  of  Icilius 
yesterday,  by  the  \ioleuce  of  Yirginius  to-day,  but  by  sure  proofs. 
Therefore  I  am  prepared  for  the  struggle  and  have  come  down  to 
the  Forum  with  men-at-arms  to  check,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  my 
powers,  those  who  disturb  the  public  peace."  And  he  ended  by 
saying,  "  Citizens,  keep  quiet,  it  is  the  wisest  course ;  and  you, 
lictor,  go,  disperse  the  crowd  and  make  way  for  the  master  to 
seize  his  slave." 

At  these  threatening  words,  llic  nuillitudc  dispersed  of  its 
own  accord.  Then  Vii-ginius,  despairing  of  aid,  addressed  the 
decemvir :  "  Appius,"  said  he,  "  pardon  tlic  grief  of  a  father 
and  permit  me,  here  in  the  presence  of  my  chilil,  to  ask  her 
nurse  the  whole  truth."  And  he  led  Virginia  towards  a  corner 
of  the  Forum  where  was  a  butcher's  stall,  he  takes  up  from  it  a 
knife  and  strikes  her  to  the  heart,  piefi'rring  to  see  her  dead 
than   dishonoured;     then    covered    \\ith    her    blood,    he    fled    i"    the 
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army  cucamijed  ou  Algidii?;.  The  soldiers  rose  in  revolt,  inarelied 
upon  Eoiue,  where  they  seized  the  Aventine,  and  then,  followed 
by  all  the  peojjle,  imited  ou  the  Sacred  Mount  with  the  legions 
of   the   Sabine   army. 

For  some  time  the  decemvirs  hesitated,  siijtported  by  a  party 
in  the  senate  who  dreaded  the  results  of  a  plebeian  revolution. 
But.  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  yield  forty-six  years  before, 
when  the  patricians  were  still  powerful  and  the  plebeians  without 
leaders,  how  was  it  possible  to  resist  now  when  the  people  hail 
the  experience  derived  from  their  last  struggles  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength  ?  '     The  decemvirs    abdicated  (449  b.c). 

Is  this  story  of  Appius  in  all  parts  credible,  and  has  not 
Livy  been,  this  time  also,  the  echo  of  this  bitterness,  which  for 
ten  years  had  checked  the  great  popidar  reform — the  drawing  up  a 
code  of  written  law  ?  Appius  has  been  represented  as  a  friend 
of  the  people ;  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  asserted  that  he  it  was 
who  gave  three  places  to  the  plebeians  in  the  second  decemvirate ; 
that  he  continued  to  hold  office  for  the  puri^ose  of  crushing  the 
opposition  of  the  iiTcconcilables  in  the  senate  who  refused  to 
accept  the  two  last  tables ;  in  short,  that  the  story  aimed  at 
perpetuating,  by  the  blood  of  a  virgin,  the  ^■ictory  of  the 
plebeians,  as  the  blood  of  Lucretia,  sixty  years  earlier,  had  per- 
petuated that  of  the  nobles.  This  is  possible  ;  but,  with  such 
confirmed  scepticism,  no  history  at  all  can  exist,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  the  old  story  preserves  a  part 
at   least    of    its  rights. 


Ill — The  Twelve  Tables. 

The  Twelve  Tables  made  little  change  in  the  old  rights  of 
individuals.  Aristocratic  customs  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  permit 
them  yet  awhile  to  become  modified  by  that  spirit  of  equality 
and  justice  Mhicli  the  tribunes  by  degrees  infused  into  the  Eomau 
constitution.  The  decemvirs  preserved  to  the  paterfamilias  absolute 
power  over   his  slaves,   children,   wife,   and  property. 

If    no    will    was    left,    the    inheritance    passed    to     the     Kguuh,. 
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if  they  failed  to  tlie  i/nif//cs\  the  Ln\'  did  not  as  vet  reeoojnize 
tlie    vof/nati   or  rehitious    of    the    wife.' 

The  Twelve  Tables  did  not  intidduce.  as  has  been  sometimes 
iiiaiutaimHl,  auy  iii'W  law  couceniiiia,'  the  family,  grautiug  mere 
liberty  to  the  wife  and  sou.  The  emaucipatioii  of  the  son  by 
these  pretendcxl  sales  freed  him,  it  is  true,  from  the  jxiternal 
authority,  but  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance ;  for  he  suffered 
by  emancipation  a  diminuition  of  eivil  rights,  rtipitis:  (liininittio, 
which  indieated  certain  disabilities,  as  for  example,  inheriting 
from  his  father,  being  guardian  of  his  nephews,  posterity  etc., 
since  the  nf/>ifts  iliniinutio  destroyed  the  Jus  aynationis.  Marriage 
on  the  contrary,  by  cohabitatit)U  or  jjurchase,  coemption  was  raised, 
so  far  as  the  Imsbaud  was  concerned,  to  the  strictness  of  the 
patrician  marriage :  usu  unni  confinul  in  iiumiim  coiiroiiebat.'  The 
plebeian  had  from  this  time,  over  wife  and  children,  the  paternal 
and  conjugal  power  wliich  the  patrician  had  hith(>rto  possessed, 
and  which  later  on  the  provincial  could  obtain  only  by  the 
gift  of  civic  freedom.  It  is  the  ciiu'l  marriage  whicli  receives 
the  sanction  of  tlie  law  and  wliich  is  ])laced,  so  far  as  its  results 
are  concerned,  on  a  le\-el  with  the  rel/(//ous  marriage,'*  which  will 
ultimately  (piite  disappear.  In  four  years,  Canulcius  made  use  of 
the  rights  recognized  in  the  pli'beian  marriage  to  suppr(^ss  the 
interdiction  preserved  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  unions  between 
the  two  orders.  Thus  the  gates  of  the  patrician  city  will  open 
first  to  tlie  jilebeians  of  Rome,  tlien  to  the  Italian  allies,  and 
finally    to    their    subjects    in    th(^    provinces. 

The  ancient  patrician  [/ens  mnst  have  been  copied  early  in 
the  families  of  rich  plebeians  ;  but  the  bonds  of  the  clicnteht  being 
gradually  relaxed,  the  Twelve  Tables  tried  to  strengthen  this 
social  institution  of  old  Italy.  "If  the  patron  iloes  an  injury  to 
his  client,"  it  is  said  tlierein.  "let  liiin  be  accursed."  It  was  a 
last  effoit  to  tie  up  to  Ids  condition  the  client,  who  finding  in  the 
law  that   jirotection   Avhich    he  had    formerly  soiight    from   the    great 

'  .\s  repuixls  property  tlip  omnipotence  of  the  father  was,  in  tlie  2ud  century  B.C., 
restrained  by  fee  Furia,  which  forbad  making  a  bequest  of  more  than  1000  ases  to  the  same 
person,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  legacies  which  cut  up  properties  and  impoverished  tlie 
old  families. 

•  (iiiiiis  i.  Ill  and  C'ic.  pro  Flacco.  .34. 

'  On  the  niiirriage  liy  loufaneatiu  (see  p.  74  n.  '!). 
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mail,  drifted  away  from  tlic  (jcns  into  the  common  crowd,  where 
he  fouiid  more  libertj'.  Soou  he  espoused  its  interests  and 
passions,  as  the  clients  of  C'amilhis  did  who  voted  against  him. 
This  was  an  nnfelt  and  yet  profound  revohitioii,  for  a  part  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  thus  passed  over  to  the  plebeian 
camp. 

Property  remained  also  under  the  same  conditions.  It  was 
either  i)ublie  or  private.  As  to  the  first,  there  was  never  any 
freehold,  because  the  State  could  not  lose  its  rights ;  as  for  the 
second,  two  j-ears  sufficed  to  acquire  it,  for  the  State  was  in- 
terested in  this  that  the  land  should  not  remain  without  culture. 
If  it  ^^•as  a  question  of  personal  property  or  of  slaves,  one  year 
was  enough.  But  against  a  foreign  possessor  the  law  was -always 
open  :  udversus  hostem  ceteniu  aucton'tas?  Henc(>  the  efforts  of 
provincials,  Avhen  Eome  had  extended  her  conquests  to  a  distance, 
to  obtain  the  title  of  citizen,  which,  among  other  privilogos,  gave, 
after  an  enjoyment  for  t"\^'o  years,  the  right  of  jjroperty  over  those 
uncertain  lands,  so  numerous  everywhere  where  the  legions  had 
passed. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  law  protected  persons  but  little, 
because  they  knew  how  to  defend  thi'inselves,  and  because  courage 
was  resjjected  even  to  the  extent  of  ^•iolcnce.  The  Twehe  Tables 
have,  then,  comparatively  light  penalties  for  attacks  on  the  person. 
But — and  this  is  characteristic  of  Eome — attacks  against  property 
are  severely  punished.  Theft  becomes  in  them  an  impiety  ;  for 
l)roperty  is  not  only  the  power  of  the  rich  and  the  life  of  the 
poor,  but  all  the  goods  which  the  house  contains  are  a  gift  of 
the  Penates,  and  the  harvest  is  even  Ceres  lierseK.  ''  Any  one 
who  shall  have  bewitched  or  used  magical  arts  [cxcantasset,  pcllcx- 
rrlf)  against  another's  crops,  or  who  shall  have  carried  off,  duiing 
the  night,  the  pasture  of  the  fiocks  of  his  neighbour  or  cut  his 
crop,'-  let  him  be  devoted  to  Ceres,  Cereri  necafor.  At  night 
let  the  robber  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  during  the  day,  if  he 
make  resistance.       Let  him  Avho    shall  set   fii'e  to  a   shock  of   corn 


'  On  the  synonomy  of  hnxpes  or  jii'ri'</riiii(x  and  of  /lostt's,  Cf.  C'ic.  de.  Off.  i.  12  ;  Varr. 
de  Liny.  I.at.,  \.  1.  The  stranger  is  an  enemy.  This  was  for  tlie  Romans  the  first  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

■  In  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Pliny  (xviii.  ;-!),  it  is  a  more  serions  crime  than  homicide. 
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bo  boTUul,  beaten  witli  rods  and  then  burnt.  The  iusolveut 
debtor  shall  be  sold  or  out  in  pieces."  '  Yet  the  Twelve  Tables 
had  moderated  the  severity  of  Xnnia's  hnv  respeoting  tlie  removal 
of  boundaries.  It  was  no  lonsicr  a  oa]>ital  oriuie ;  -  soon  it  beoanu' 
simply  a  misdemeauour,  and  the  Tamilian  law  {'I'M  or  Ki-j  B.o.) 
limited  the  punishment  of  tlie  <ift'ender  to  a  tine.  It  was 
inevitable  that  time  and  tlie  revolutiouarv  spirit  of  t\w  plebi'ians 
should    alter    the    sacred    oharacter    of    property   of    former  times. 

For  offences  regarded  as  less  grave  two  modes  of  punish- 
ment were  in  iise  among  all  barbarous  p(>()ples  :  the  le.i'  fdlioiii-s  or 
corporal  reprisals  and  tlu-  jirivate  indemnity.  "  He  who  breaks 
anyone's  limb  shall  pay  300  ases  to  the  injured  party  ;  if  he  do 
not  comjxuuid   with   him,   let  him   submit    to  the   talio.'' 

Let  us  remark  that  this  severe  people  yet  had  relatively  speak- 
ing some  very  mild  laws.  It  knew  nothing  as  yet  uf  torture,  nor 
eondemne*!  either  to  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude.  All  offences, 
even  a  good  part  of  what  we  should  call  crimes,  weiv  compounded 
for  by  tine, — a  punishment  not  liked  liy  us  because  it  affects'  not 
oidy  the  guilty  but  the  family  ;  a  punishment  wliich  the  Eomans 
preferred  because  all  the  members  of  a  family  were  conjointly 
responsible.  In  regard  of  crimes  they  troubled  themselves  only 
witli  those  which  affected  the  public  peace,  and  they  had  only 
two  forms  of  punishment  for  them:  death  and  banishmt'iit.  The 
condenincd  were  thrown  from  the  Tarj)cian  rock,  strangled  in  the 
TuUidittiiit  or  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded.  The  Porcian  law  in 
the  next  century    suppressed    punishment  by  death  for   the  citizen. 

Cicero  has  jn-eserved  for  us  some  curious  directions  about, 
funerals.  ''  You  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  in  our  infancy  we 
were  made  to  recite  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  now  hardly  any 
one  kncnvs."  After  having  reduced  luxury  to  three  mourning 
robes,  three  l)ands  of  purple  and  ten  Hute  players,  they  put  down 
tlie  lamentations:  "Let  the  Avomen  no  longer  tear  their  cheeks; 
let  them   no   longer   use   the  U'ssus  at   fmuTals''    .    .    ."    jD'aiseworthy 

'  Seep.  150. 

''  Cf.  Trotz,  de  Tcrminu  inolu.  It  i.s  \\w.  L'slablislimflit  of  the  iter  limitarc.  liy  miMJis 
of  this  arrangement  the  need  nf  appljinff  Numu'.s  hiw  occurred  but  rarely,  ami  tliis  law  fi^l! 
into  disuse. 

•"  .  .  .  Neve  letsum  fuiicri.i  enjn  liiiliciito.  L'iceru  adds  :  U'sfum  quasi  liiijuhrtin  ijuliiliunmH, 
lit   vo.f  ipsa  siffnifiraf.    I  lii-  hey.  ii.  93.) 
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dii'ections,  for  they  applied  alike  to  rich  and  iinnr.  which  is  vcrv 
proper,  since  death  effaces  every  differeuee.  There  are  other 
regulatious  :  "  Let  no  one  be  huried  within  the  city  "^a  relipous 
prohibition    which    caused    sepulture    to    take    place    in   the    country 


The  Tarpeiau  Rock.' 

or  along  the  high  roads  leading  to  the  city.  "  Let  no  gold 
be  jmt  into  the  graves," — a  useless  expense  which  the  Etrus- 
cans incurred  voluntarily,  but  which  the  Eoinans  spared.  How- 
ever, "any  one  whose  teeth  are  bound  wirh  gold  wire  may  be 
biu'ied  or  burnt  with  this  gold.'' — a  respect  for  the  coi'pse  A^'hich 
the  hand  must  not  profane  and  which  must  be  consigned  to  the 
tiame  of  the  pile  or  the  earth  of  the  tomb.  "  Let  the  pile  Ije 
erected    sixty    feet   at    the    least    from    the    house    of    another," — a 


'  "Travellers  are  sliown  a  hiare  piece  of  rock  at  Kome  and  told:  This  is  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  they  are  astonished  at  its  small  height,  not  reflecting  that  the  rock  wliich  is 
pointed  out  to  them  bv  the  cicerone  at  random  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Tarpeiau 
rock.  This  name  used  to  be  given  to  the  whole  southern  ridge.  I  live  on  this  summit 
and  understand  very  well  what  would  happen  to  me  if  they  threw  me  out  by  the  window 
into  Strada  di  Consolazione.  It  would  be  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Besides,  the  side  of  the  Tar- 
peian rock  bristled  with  projections  against  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  thrown 
down  were  mangled  and  sma.shed  bei'oie  reaching  the  bottom."  .\mpere  (Hist.  rum.  ii 
Home.  ii.  Stiil  notes.) 
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precaution  against  fire,  in  order  that  the  dead  hnrt  not  the  living. 
''  Let  not  the  wood  ho  jxilislied  "with  iron,'' — a  useless  Inxnry.' 
*'  Let  funeral  feasts  he  suppressed  as  well  as  the  thi'owing  of 
perfumes  into  the  flames  ;  incense-boxes  •'  and  chaplets,  except  that 
M'hich     the    deceased     shall     liave     gained     by     his     courage,     and 

which  may,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  be 
placed  on  his  head," — precautions  to  restrain 
the  pomp  used  by  the  great  in  these  cere- 
monies. "Let  not  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
be  kei)t  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
(tbsequies  later  on," — a  prohibition  against 
celebrating  several  times  the  obsequies  of 
the  same  person,  and  of  drawing,  by  tliis 
repeated  show,  th(>  attention  of  the  city  to 
the  same    house. 

The  greater  part  of  these  regulations 
were  bon-owed  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  who 
himself  also  had  aimed  at  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Eupatrida>  by  restraining 
show  at  funerals.  But  we  shall  see  that 
the  severities  of  the  law  will  not  prevail  over 
manners.  Tlie  funerals  of  the  great  were 
always  at  Eoine  among  the  most  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  city, 
and  by  theu*  tombs  the  Eomans  haA^e  created  a  kind  of  architecture, 
which  we  .still  copy. 

Two  questions  of  more  importance  from  an  historical  jioint  of 
view  are :  the  intrcxluction  of  seA'(>ral  laws  more  favourable  to 
the  poor  or  the  entire  order  of  plebeians,  and  the  general  character 
which  law   takes  in  tlie  Twelve  Tables." 

Here  Avere  arrangements  favourable  to  tlie  pl(>beians:  "Wlioexcr 
shall  lend  money  at  more  than  8j  ])er  cent,  shall  restore  it  four- 
fold."    That    the     )ir:nis    (the     slave    for    debt)    be    not     considered 


A   priest  present iiifr  the 
iiiceuse-box. 


'  And  perhaps  a  relifciniis  iiii^a.  AVe  liave  seen  lliat  not  a  sinfrle  nail  was  usefl  in  the- 
construction  of  the  Snldician  briilf^e. 

^  Arerrn,  incense  box:  one  of  these  is  represented  in  llie  eni,n'avin;f,  which  has  been  copied 
from  a  painted  vase  in  the  Naples  Museum,  wliich  represents  the  preparations  for  a  sacrifice. 

'  In  tlie  text,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  out,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  order  of  the 
contents;  but  the  order  which  has  much  importance  for  the  juris-consult,  has  none  for  the 
historian. 
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infamous.  This  u  protcftidu  for  the  debtor  agaiust  the  usiiver. 
'*In  state  matters  let  them  adjudge  provisioually  in  favour  of 
liberty," — a  protection  tor  the  weak  agaiust  the  strong.  ••  That 
it  be  permissibh^  to  iorm  corporations  or  eoUeges  pro\ided  that 
nothing  be  done  against  the  hiws  and  tlie  public  weal."  This 
was  the  right  to  the  lower  classes  to  fnriw  associations.  "  Let  the 
false  witness  and  the  judge  who  has  taken  bribes  be  thi'own 
from  the  rock," — a  protection  to  the  poor  defendant  against  the 
rich  suitor  and  the  patrician  judge.  "That  there  be  always  right 
of  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentences  of  the  magistrates." 
This  is  a  fresh  sanction  to  the  Valerian  law,  and  a  restriction  put 
on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  dictatorship.'  "That  the  jjcople  only, 
in  the  comitiu  ccnfiin'dfn,  have  the  power  of  condenmation  to  death." 
This  was  a  grant  tn  the  people  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  taken 
from  the  consuls,  to  whom  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  had  left 
the  judgment  in  the  tu'st  instance.-  It  was  to  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries,  where  all  patricians  and  plebeians  are  mingled 
according  to  scale  of  property,  that  the  power  passes.  The  Twelve 
Tables  call  it  maximum  comitiahnn,  the  true  assembly  of  the 
Eomau  people. 

This  was  the  general  character  of  the  law  :  "  Xo  more 
personal  laws  ;  iie  pririlei/ia  inrof/anto.''  The  civil  legislation  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  recognises  Boman  citizens  only.  Its  regulations 
are  made  neither  for  an  ordi'r  nor  a  class,  and  its  formula  is 
always  :  si  (juis, — if  any  one  ;  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  the 
senator  and  the  pontiff,  the  rich  and  the  proletarian  are  equal  in 
its  eyes.  Forfi  wiiafirjite  idem  Jus  esfo."^  Thus  by  this  blotting  out 
of  distuictious,  formerly  so  deep,  the  final  imiou  of  the  two 
peoples  is  at  last  proclaimed,  and  this  new  people  form(>d  l)y 
thi'  entirety  of  the  citizens  has  imw  the  sovereign  authority 
wliich  had  till  then  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  i)ati-ician 
populus.  "  ^^'hat  the  people  shall  have  ordained  finally  shall 
be   law." 

'  Fest.,  Ojifima  le.i:  Livy,  iii.  5.5  :  Cic.  <ie  Rep.  ii.  .31 :  ah  nmni judicin peenaque prororari  Ucere. 

^  Cicero  said  of  this  law :  admirandinn,  tanfum  majores  in  posterum  providisse.  The 
senate  declared  in  310  B.C.  judicium  populi  resdndi  ab  senatu  non  posse  (Livy,  iv.  7).  The 
elections  and  the  laws  were  alone  submitted  to  the  niirtorifas  patrum. 

^  Let  the  strongr  and  tlie  weak  have  the  saiiu!  right.  See  in  Festus  v.  Satiates,  the 
explanation  of  this  word. 
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T-wo  remarks  must  be  made  on  tliis  axiom :  the  first  is  that 
the  law  is  uo  longer  the  revelation  of  tlie  nymph  Egcria  or  the 
inspiration  of  gods  which  should  continue  mysterious  and  imchange- 
able  ;  the  people  ■who  have  made  it  can  unmake  it.  The  second 
is  the  clear  and  simple  detinition  wliich  is  given  of  it.  The 
Romans  have  not  sought  for  it  in  philosophical  considerations. 
They  do  not  define  a  principle :  tlicy  assert  a  fact — a  new  proof 
of  that  practical  spu'it  which  dtnuands  from  lite  and  society  only 
those  useful  residts  which  they   may  afford. 

The  people  had  also  olttaincd  by  tlu-  Twelve  Tables  some 
material  ameliorations,  and,  if  not  ])olitical  equality — from  which 
t]i(>  ]i()or  cnidd  scarcely  proht,  at  h-ast  (xpiality  before  the  civil 
ami  criminal  law  which  gives  even  to  the  most  wretched  the 
feeling  of   dignity   as  a  man. 

The  aristocratic  spirit  transpires,  however,  in  this  code  drawn 
up  by  patricians  :  "  Let  the  rich  jjlead  for  the  rich  ;  for  the  poor 
anyone  who  will."  '  This  is  only  contemptucms ;  Init  the  law  is 
very  severe  against  authors  of  scurrilous  verses,  and  those  who 
meet  secretly  at  night,-  and  in  one  of  the  last  articles  added 
by  Appius  it  sanctioned  the  invidious  exclusiveness  of  former 
days :  "  Let  there  be  no  marriag(>s  between  patricians  and 
plebeians."  It  is  a  protest  of  the  old  masters  of  Eome  against 
the  new  character  of  the  law,  in  the  name  of  their  ancestors,  of 
the  nobility  of  their  race,  the  religion  of  their  families  and  the 
special  protection  wliich  the  gods  granted  them.  Let  there  be 
equality  since  they  could  not  prevent  it ;  let  the  same  pulges,  the 
same  law,  the  same  penalty  strike  Fabius  and  Icilius ;  but  no 
mesalliances;  outside  the  tril)niial  let  the  one  return  to  the  crowd 
IVoiii  which  he  came,  the  other  to  the  curia,  the  temples  of  the 
gods,   the  hereditary  atrium  ! 

The  patricians  had  in  fact  allowed  nothing  to  be  changed  in 
the  constitution  ;  they  remained  consuls  and  senators,  augurs  and 
pontiffs,  judges  especially ;  and  by  the  multifold  forms  of  pro- 
cedure  of    Miiicli    the    plebeians   were    ignorant,    lliey    were    able    to 

'   Amiiilun  rindex  assifhtux  exto ;  proletario  r/uiris  rolet  riiir/pr  en/o. 

'  Qid  cf/tus  nooturtioD  ai/Haverit,  rupital  exfo.     For  all  tlmsc  citations  fiom  tlie  Twelve 
Tables  I   liave  followed  the  text  t;iven   by  JSeiske  in  liis  edition  cif   Dinnvsiiis  of   Flaliciiiiiiissus, 

pp.  -jam-fssi. 
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nullify    this    publication   of    tht-    law    and   this    ciAil    ctpiality    which 
they  had   been   compelled  to  proclaim.' 

In  the  pujnilous  cities  of  Italy  and  ( ireece  neither  law  nor 
custdin  would  suffer  that  state  uf  M'ar  in  peace — the  right  of 
taking  justice  into  one's  own  hands,  which  so  long  decimated 
the  modern  nobility,  and  public  good  sense  was  sufficiently  sti'oug, 
in  spite  of  blind  superstition,  to  prevent  referring  the  decision 
of  a  cause  to  the  juilgment  uf  ( iod,  as  was  the  case  in  the  trial 
by  ordeal  in  the  Middle  Ages.'  In  every  case  human  justice 
adjudicated,  lint  at  l\ome  the  judges  were  not  a  class  of  men 
whose  life  was  devoted  tn  the  religious  duty  of  affording  justice 
For  every  trial,  the  con>ul  named  judges,  always  patricians,  and 
these  judges  sat  only  on  days  fixed  by  the  secret  calendar 
of  the  Pontiffs,  Avliich  changed  yearly.  They  did  not  admit 
the  litigants  to  set  forth  sinqdy  the  matters  in  dispute  ;  '■'  mysterious 
formula?,  gestm-es,  and  acfiuiis  were  necessary.  It  was  required 
to  hold  in  one  hand  a  bit  of  straw  as  a  memento  of  the  lance 
of  the  Quirites,  to  touch  A\-ith  the  other  the  object  at  stake,  to 
declare  his  right  in  the  established  terms,  to  thr(n\-  the  straw 
at  the  object ;  then  to  defy  the  adversary  ;  if  the  question 
related  to  a  theft,  to  enter  naked  into  the  house  of  the  suspected 
thief,  gilt  with  a  linen  band,  a  dish  in  the  hand,  etc.,  and 
(Specially  to  avoid  making  any  mistake,  any  error  in  this  judicial 
di-ama,  for  then  the  suit  could  no  longer  proceed.*  In  this 
unknown  labp'inth  of  legitimate  acts  and  formulse  of  action,  the 
plebeian  easily  sti-ayed  from  the  legal  road,  at  the  least  hint  from 
from  the  judges;  and  the  judge  was  so  often  his  political  adversary! 

'  Dionys.  ii.  27  :  (pavipovt;  unaat.  As  regai-ds  equality  before  the  ci\  il  law  it  is  still  proved 
by  these  expressions  requ(tt(e  leges  (^Livy,  iii.  31,  63,  67),  iaovofiia.  iaiiyopia  (Diouys.  x.  1), 
vofioi'c  soivorf  im  warn  (X.  50).  Appius  says:  «e  omnibus,  summit  uiji»m<jue  Jura  tequasfe 
(Livy.  iii.  34). 

'  [Xevertheless  the  legend  of  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  is  distinctly  an  appeal 
to  the  same  principle,  which  we  find  in  old  Jewish  history,  and  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Argives  to  the  Spartans  in  Thucydides'  time  (Cf.  Thuc,  v.  41 ). .  The  Spartans  thought  it  folly 
l/iwpia)  but  tliought  it  politic  to  agree.  Of  course,  tbe  duel  never  came  off.  The  Argives  quoted 
the  story  of  Othryades  as  an  old  decision  in  this  way.  In  later  Roman  times  a  personal  quarrel 
was  settled  characteristically  by  a  sort  of  legal  bet,  ni  rir  bonus  esset,  where  a  man's  character 
was  investigated  in  court,  and  if  cleared,  his  opponent  lost  his  stakes. — T?'/.] 

'  Cf.  Cic,  j>ro  Murena  12  and  Gains  iv.  13-17.  Tliere  were  5  formulas  of  actions: 
xacrnmento,  per  judicis  podulatiotiem.  per  condithnem,  per  manus  iujecfivnem,  per  jiu/nuris 
captionem:  the  actn.  leyitimu  were  numberless.     Cf.  Brissou,  de  FurmuUs. 

'  See  p.  14U. 
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Still,  till'  new  legislation  had  fouiidcil  the  civil  law  of 
Komc  ;  four  coiiturics  iiftor  Cicero  still  rocoiniiirii(lcd  its  study, 
citni/rn  7iccrsftfir/nn/,^  and  Gains,  iiudor  the  Antoninos,  di-cw  up  a 
long  comiiicntary  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  'J'liis  reform  did  not 
satisfy  all  the  hopes  of  the  j^'^eplc  ;  Imt  the  decemvirs  had 
nevertheless  given  an  imi)ulse  to  tlii^  i)lebeian  power,  if  not  by 
their  laws,   at    least    by   the  acts  of    violence  of    their  closing  days. 

JJc  Ley.  ii.  4,  1'.3. 


A  wiiinan  lioldinp-  a  lialaiicc  iiinl  ,i  .slicU,  wliidi   i.s  ddiiblless  a  measure,  t lie  pei-lica  or  perch 
(  =  10  lioiii.  i't.  =  ;!  vil.s.  s  ill.).      SilviT  iii'iiiiv  iif  .\ntiiniiMis  I'ius. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN   POLITICAL   EaUALITT  (449-400). 

I. — Ee-establishment  of  the   Tribunate  and   Consulate. 

THE  revolution  of  510  B.C.,  made  by  tlie  patricians,  had  benefited 
the  aristocracy ;  that  of  449,  made  by  the  people,  •  profited 
the  people.  The  decemvirs  had  abdicated,  and  two  popular 
senators,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  had  gone  to  the  Sacred  Mount  to 
promise  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribunate  and  right  of  appeal, 
extended  to  all  the  citizens,  with  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt.  The  people  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
and  in  order  to  be  assiu'cd  that  these  promises  would  be  kept, 
occupied  once  more  the  Capitol'  But  no  one  dreamt  of  disputing 
the  victory.  The  Poatifex  Maximus  held  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  ten  tribunes,  then  they  nominated  as  consuls  Horatius 
and  Valerius,  who  by  several  laws  guaranteed  the  recovered 
liberty. 

The  first  of  these  laws  prohibited  mider  pain  of  death  the 
creation  at  any  time  of  a  magistracy  without  appeal.'  The  second 
gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  picbiscita,  i.e.,  that  resolutions 
passed  in  tlie  assembly  of  the  tribes  should  no  longer  need  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  as  did  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries, 
to  become  general  laws.^  The  third  renewed  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced   against    any    who    outraged    the    tribunitian    inviolability. 

'  Cic.  ^w'o.  Cornel,  i.  fr. '25. 

'  Livy,  iii.  55. 

'  Tt/v  avT>)v  ixovras  Siivajiiv  roig  iv  toiq  Xoxiriaiv  iKKXiiaiaiQ  Tt9i)aoiiii'Ois  (Dionys.  xi.  45). 
M.  Willems  {le  Droit  public  romain,  p.  61)  thinks  that  from  this  moment  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  were  admitted,  if  not  by  rir/fit  yet  at  least  in  fact,  to  the  concilia  plebis.  The 
centuries  preserved  judg-ments  for  capital  crimes,  election  to  the  chief  magistracies,  the  rig'ht  of 
making  the  most  general  laws,  and  of  deciding  for  peace  or  war.  The  legislative  power  of  the' 
tribes  was  put  in  force  respectuig  questions  of  internal  order,  and  especially  for  the  maintenance 
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The  fdurth  urderi'd  that  a  e(ii)y  of  all  the  scnatus-cdiisnlta,  couuter- 
signod  by  the  tribuues  with  the  letter  T,'  to  previ'iit  all  falsiliea- 
tiou,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  plebeian  ludilcs  aud  kept  by  them 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Ayeutine.  Another  copy  was, 
without  doubt,  kept  by  the  qua-stors  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
The  ti'ibime  Duilius  had  this  huv  passed :  that  the  magistrate 
who  neglected  to  hold  the  comitia  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
tlie  election  of  the  tiihunes  of  the  people,  should  be  piuiished 
A\ith    the    rod    aud    axe.-' 

Liberty  Avas  assured,  but  the  bhiod  shed  called  for  vengeance. 
Virginius  accused  the  dcccniAirs.  Appius,  their  chief,  killed  himself 
in  prison  before  the  tiial ;  Oppius,  the  second  in  unpopularity 
died  in  the  same  Avay.  The  others  were  exiled  ;  their  property 
Avas  contiscated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  people  avch'  satisfied 
Avith  these  tAyo  victims,  and  Duilius  declared  that  he  Avould  ojjpose 
his  veto  to  any  fm-ther  accusation. 

IIoAVCA'cr  the  tAVo  consuls  had  resumed  military  oijcrations 
against  the  JEquians  aud  Sabincs,  and  the  latter  A\-erc  so 
thoroughly  beaten  liy  lloratius  that  they  remained  at  [Mace  Avith 
Eome  for  a  century  and  a  half.  On  their  return  the  consuls 
demanded  a  triumph ;  up  to  that  tinu>  the  senate  alone  had  tlu' 
right  to  grant  it,  and  refused.  The  tribune  Icilius  had  it  decreed 
by  the  people,  and  "the  consids  triumphed  not  only  oyer  the 
enemy  but  the  ])atricians  also."  It  Avas  the  tribunes  also  Avho, 
gradually  bringing  the  jieople  into  the  most  important  state 
affairs,    decided    in    the   debate  betAVeen   Ardea   and   Aricia.'' 

This  matter  is  woilh  a  moment's  delay,  for  it  has  gi\^en 
occasion  to  one  of  those  A'cry  rare  st(jries  A\'hich  shoAV  us  the 
interior  of  the  Italian  cities.  A  idea,  a  very  old  Latin  city  foru' 
miles  From  the  sea,  and  Arieia,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
ten'ible  temple  of  Diana  and  in  modern  times  l)y  its  charming 
lake     Xemi,    disputed    about    the    territory    of    the    city    of    Corioli, 

mill  cxteiii-ioii  of  public  ripblf-.  Aiil.  U.llius  (Xuct.  Attic.  X.  ,\x.  (i)  iltliiiio  lliu  )ilubiscil imi  : 
le.c  quatn  pleben,  non  populiu,  accijiit. 

'  yal.  Max.  II.  ii.  7:  Livy  (ii.  55)  says:  senatiiM<ni>nilta  tiuo'  aniea  nrhHri'i  conniih/m 
miiprimelxtniiir  ritiahaitturque. 

■  Livy,  iii.  -m:  Diod.  xii.  :^.5,  Aiiotbei-  luw.  proposed  by  Treljonhi.s,  ijlilii;.(l  iin  iiilmiics 
always  lo  be  nominated,  and  forbad  coiiptation. 

■'  Livv,  iii-  71. 
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destroyed  in  one  of  the  wars  against  the  Volscians.  After  maiiv 
battles,  they  chose  Eoiiie  as  umijire.  The  senate  referred  the 
matter  to  the  peoi3k\  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  nobles,  played 
the  part  of  judge  in  tlie  fable  of  the  Pleaders :  thev  adjudged 
to  themselves  the  contested  territory.  The  Ai'deates,  more  pleased 
with  the  discomtiture  of  Aricia  tlian  annoyed  at  ha\-ing  lost  their 
case,  or  at  least  their  nobles,  who  had  need  of  a  foreign  alliance 
against  the  people  of  Ardea,  made  a  treaty  with  Eoiuc  wliich  gave 
some  fertile  lands  to  the  Eoinans.  Did  this  convention  seem  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  plebeians  of  Ai'dea,  or  were  they  hiu-t  in 
some  other  way  ?  "We  know  not ;  but,  a  little  while  after  they 
left  the  city,  and  in  place  of  observing,  iu  this  secession^  the  patriotic 
moderation  wliich  the  Eomau  historians  confess  iu  the  seceders  of 
the  Sacred  Mount  or  the  Aveutine,  they  returned  to  Ardea  with  a 
Yolscian  army.  Th(>  patricians  and  tlieir  clients,  incapable  of 
defending  themselves,  invoked  the  help  of  their  new  allies.  Those 
whom  they  teruuHl  rebels  were  conquered  by  a  Eoman  ai'mv,  and 
their  chiefs  perished  under  the  axe.  To  repeople  the  city,  now 
half  desert,  Eome  sent  there  a  colony  ;  but  the  triumvii-s  put  in 
charge  by  it  of  the  division  of  the  lands  gave  the  best  to  tlieir 
friends  of  Ardea ;  so  the  anger  against  them  was  so  hot  among 
the  Eoman  people  that,  not  daring  to  appear  before  them,  they 
stayed  in  the  colony.  Avliere  doubtless  they  obtained  a  good  number 
of  jugera  well  selected.  This  history  enables  us  to  see  in  the 
Latin  cities  the  same  divisions  as  at  Eome  and,  among  all  those 
peoples,  modes  of  action  which  prove  that  the  ancients  uiidor- 
stood  justice  differently  from  us,  or  at  least  otherwise  than  our 
moral  treatises  dettne  it. 

I  The  vear  44'J  liad  not  taken  from  the  patricians  all  their 
privileges.  Eome  has  still  two  classes,  but  only  one  people,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  ])lebs,  sitting  in  the  senate,  are  meditating,  after 
the  struggle  to  obtain  civil  equality,  to  coimiicncc  another  to 
gain  political  equality.  / 

Iu  a  revolution,  in  fact,  the  party  which  has  conquered 
opposition  cannot  stop  short  ;  its  niouieutum  carries  it  beyond  the 
goal,  and  it  jtreserves  foi-  a  kiUg  while  an  impetus  by  which 
its  leaders  know  how  to  profit — souietimes  in  the  public  interest, 
more     often    for     tlieir    ambition.       After    tlie    victor\-,    fh<'    trihuues 
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employed  the  rest  of  their  energy  to  eomplt^te  tlie  work  of  the 
decemvirs  and  carry  out  tlic  'ren'Utilian  law.  The  patrieiaus  had 
more  than  onco  tried  to  sHp  into  the  tribnnate  ;  the  Trebonian 
hiw  ehjsed  it  against  them  for  ever.  Th(>y  liad  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  jndicial  power,  exe(>pt  in  tlu'  ease  of  a  eapital  sentence 
against  a  citizen,  and  the  administration  of  the  finances,  by 
leaving  to  the  consuls  the  right  of  nominating  quiestoi's  of  the 
treasury.  The  tribunes  nbtained  in  447  b.c.  that  the  i/nfv-sforrs 
parriciilii  et  /jiia'uforcs  irniril  should  be  for  the  future  nominated 
in  the  assembli(^s  by  the  tribes,  althoTigh  these  two  offices  remained 
patrician.' 

Two  tilings  uuiintaiued  the  insulting  distinction  between  the 
two  orders:  the  ])rohibition  of  marriage  b(>tween  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  the  tenure  of  all  the  magisterial  offices  by  those 
■who  formed  since  the  origin  of  liome  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
patrm.  In  44")  n.( .  the  tribune  Canuleius  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  jirohibition  i-elative  to  marriages,  and  his  colleagues,  a  share  in 
the    consulate.      This   was   a   (h^nand   for   political   equality. 


IT. — Xew  CoxsTiTrTiox   of  tfii:   year  444. 

We  know  now  that  every  aristocracy  which  closes  its  ranks 
soon  perishes,  because  time  and  jiower  ([uickly  exhaust  political 
families.  Without  knowing  it,  the  lioman  ]iatriciate  acted  as  if  it 
comprehended  this  truth,  and  this  jierception  of  ]iublic  necessities 
made  the  greatness  of  Home.  After  a  n^sistauce  skilfidly  cal- 
culated for  opj)osing  to  the  ]iopular  toi'rent  a  dam  which  broke 
its  force  witliout  exciting  it.  the  nobles  always  yielded,  but  like 
a  disciplined  army  which  nev(n-  l)ec(imes  broken,  they  retreated 
in  order  to  make  a  strong  defence  at  the  next  ])oiut.  Thus 
was  ju'olougeil  t]ii>  internal  Avar  which  meulded  the  robust  youtli 
of    the   Eornan   })eo])le. 

Wlien  the  ixifri's  heard  this  new  and  audacious  demand  of 
the  tribune  their  indignation  burst  forth.  •'  Thus  tlien,"  said 
Claudius,    Avith    liis    hereditary    i)ride,    "  thus    nothing    will    remain 

'   Tiic,  Ann.  xi.  L'2. 
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unalloyi'd ;  plebeian  ambition  will  soil  evervthinii,-,  botli  tho 
authority — rendered  sacred  liy  time,  the  religion,  th(>  family  rights, 
the  auspices,  and  the  images  of  our  aneestnrs."'  Vmt  the  people 
used  the  method  whicli  had  already  been  used  twice  before:  they 
withcb'ew  in  arms  tn  tlie  -Taniouhun;'  and  the  senate,  thinking 
that  customs  woidd  be  stronger  than  law,  agreed  that  lu-nee- 
forth  there  shoidd  be  legal  marriages  between  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

When  this  barrier  was  once  broken  di.wn,  it  was  not  possible 
to  forbid  the  access  of  tlie  plebonans  to  eurule  offices.  However, 
by  mere  adroitness,  the  jiatriciate,  though  half  e(mquered,  defended 
itself  for  forty-five  years  biuger.  For  it  had  in  tliis  struggle  the 
gods  themselves  as  allies,  from  the  belief  deeply  rooted  iu  the 
people  that  the  hand  of  a  noble  was  alone  aide  to  offer  favovu-- 
able  sacrifices  for  tlie  State.  The  colleagues  of  ( 'anuleius  asked, 
iu  the  name  of  the  plebeians,  one  of  the  tM'o  consulships  and  two 
of  the  qufestors  of  the  treasury.  Thi^  senate  granted  that  the 
qmestors  of  the  treasury  should  be  chosen  without  distiuctiou  -  in 
the  two  orders  ;  and,  thanks  to  this  latitude,  for  a  long  tinie 
patricians  only  held  this  othce.  As  regards  the  consulate,  they 
prefeiTcd  to  disinherit  it.  This  myal  ]Kn\-er  had  already  lost  the 
right  of  performing  certain  sacritices  (re.r  SKcnirtnii),  the  care  of 
the  treasiu-e  (fjiuf-ffoirx  irniri/),  and  the  direction  of  criminal  affairs, 
[fjun'Htorrx  parrlcldii) ;  and  two  magistrates,  v/;?''  Iwpi'nii,  that  is 
to  saA-,  withiiut  military  authority  nr  jurisdiction,  the  cEXSOES, 
created  iu  44>)  b.c,  at  first  for  five  years,  tlien  for  eighteen  months 
(434),  obtained  the  cunsolar  right  of  making  the  census,  of 
regulating  the  classes,  of  administering  the  public  domain,  of 
farming  out  to  th(>  highest  bidder  the  tax  on  the  public  lands, 
of   watching    over    ])nblic    morality,   and,   latin-    en,    drawing    up    the 

'  Floi-.,  i.  '2-1.  Tcrtirim  sedifimii-m  .  .  .  in  motite  .Timiruhi  .  .  .  dure  Criiiulcid.  The  patricians 
alone  were  able  to  take  tlie  auspices.  This  privilene.  necessary-  for  acquaintance  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  law,  gave  them  a  religious  character,  which  the  plebeians  in  the  long- 
run  Wiuild  share  by  the  mixing  of  families.  Hence  the  keen  opposition  of  the  senate  to  a  law 
which  would  lead  to  the  mingling  of  the  two  orders.  AVhen  C'listhenes  wislied  to  .strengthen, 
at  Athens,  the  democratic  element,  he  suppi-essed  the  mcra  privata  .  .  .  Kai  ra  ruv  Icioiv  iepwi' 
trvvaKTiOV  tig  6\iya  Kai  KOlvd  Knl  Trdvra  fTn(fnfTr^mf,  ottkjq  liv  on  ^nXirrra  dvafit\9uKsi  wdiTtc  a\\i}\oiQ 
.  .  .  (ArLst.,  Po/.  VI.  ii.  11). 

"  LivV)  iv.  -43  ;  promiscue.     The  qusestors  were  treasurers  of  the  public  funds,  they  it  was- 
who  opened  and  closed  the  treasury,  in  which  were  al.so  deposited  the  standards  of  the  legions. 
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list  of  seuators  and  knights.'  lu  this  way  thi'V  gradually  attained 
the  tirst  rank  in  the  State,  and  re-election  to  an  dttice  Avhicli 
became  the  highest  honour  in  tlu'   city   was   preseutly  forbidden. 

Then'  reuiaiued  to  the  consuls  their  inilitaiy  functions,  civil 
juristliction,  the  designation  of  new  senators,  the  presidency  in 
till'  curia'  and  the  conutia,  the  care  of  the  city  and  the  laws. 
These  i)owers  were  given,  but  sub-divi(U'd,  witlmut  curule  honours, 
with  six  lictors  in  place  of  tweKt',  and  under  the  plebeian  name 
of  tribune,  to  three,  tour  or  six  generals.  To  these  iii/l/inr// 
/r/Ouiu's,  I'lecti'd  without  auspices,-'  religion  forbade  at  first  one  of 
the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  consuls,  viz.,  the  nonuna- 
tion  of  a  dictator.-'  Mere  lieutenants,  so  to  say,  of  an  in\isible 
magistracy,  but  which  the  senate  knows  and  inspiri's,  they  did 
not  tight  under  their  own  auspices,  and  never  did  they  obtain  the 
most  envied  of  military  rewards,  the  triumph.^  What  power  they 
have  is  also  divided  among  them  according  to  their  number.  One 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  another  commands  the  reserve, 
another  the  veterans,  another  again  watches  over  the  arsenals  and 
previsiduing  ef  tlie  tmops.  One  only  is  invested  with  the  religious 
and  judicial  fiuictidus  ef  the  consuls,  ^■iz.,  the  inucfcrtnx  iirhix, 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  guardian  of  religion,  the 
laws  and  all  the  interests  of  the  city.''  Thus  the  senate  took  care 
that  these  prerogatives,  which  include  also  the  duties  gi^•en  later 
on  to    the    prcvtors^    with    the    important    pri\ilege    of    naming    the 


'  Pasfurps,  woods,  fisheries,  salt  raiues,  mines,  li.'iiliour  (iiics.  etc.  (Livv,  xxxii.  7 :  xl.  .")!). 
On  the  duties  of  tlie  censors  see  Oic.  de  Lei/,  iii.  3;  Hist.  .Vuf;.  ]'iiler.  2.  ]{iit  all  these  duties 
were  not  theirs  from  the  hegiuninp.  Livy  says  (iv.  S)  Jic.i  it  /mrra  uriyiiw  ortu.  The  first 
mention  of  a  lectio  se/iafm  by  the  censors  is  from  the  year  ■'Hi'  n.r.  (Livy,  viii.  I'lt.'iO),  which 
however  does  not  mean  that  there  had  never  been  one  before.  [It.  appears  from  the  researches 
of  Soltau  at  tlie  Carlsrulie  Congress  of  Piiilologists  (1882),  that  the  ceiisorate  was  directly 
imilaird  from  the  chief  administrator  (o  iwi  riir  ihoiki'iithikj)  of  (lie  .\thenian  tributes.  The 
ilii-i'cl  influence  of  (5reece  on  Rome  i.s  probaldy  older  and  grealer  than  is  usually  thouglit. — iiV/.] 

-  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  speech  of  .Vppius  (Livy,  vi.  41),  ««//«■<  iiiixpivato.  At  least 
they  had  not  the  macima  uunpicia.  (Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  15).  Livy  even  says  (v.  18)  that  they  were 
nominated  in  the  profane  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  but  he  contradicts  himself  elsewhere  ( \ .  l-'i). 

■^  Ueliiliii  ubxtiirct  .  .  .  (Livy,  iv.  31).  However  in  423  B.C.  in  a  pressing  danger  tlie  augurs 
removed  this  prohibition,  and  the  consular  tribune,  pra'fect tis  urbis,  Corn.  Cossus,  nominates  a 
dictator. 

'  Zonaras,  vii.  10  conlirnied  by  tlie  sili-nci'  of  ihe  lriuiii]ihal  fasli.  The  O-iunqili  was 
accorded  to  tho.se  only  who  had  conquered  miix  aiispicm. 

^  Livv,  vi.  5.  In  424  four  tribunes,  e  ijuilmi  Cnxxux  prr/fiiif  I'rlii :  I  lie  same  in  4.')l  n.r, 
ill  38.3,  etc. 
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judges,  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  pati'ician."  When  the 
plebeians  ultimately  gained  entrance  iuto  the  consular  tribunate, 
one  place  at  least  was  always  reserved  for  a  candidate  of  the 
other  order.'- 

Out  of  the  consulate  thi-ee  offices  are  formed :  the  qua'Stor- 
ship,  the  censorship  and  the  consular  tribunate.  The  two  former 
are  exclusively  pati'ician.  The  military  tribunes,  in  realit}-  pio- 
consuls  confined,  with  one  exception,  tn  the  command  of  the 
legions,  cotdd  now  be  chosen  without  distinction,  from  the  two 
orders.  But  the  law,  in  not  requiiing  that  every  year  a  fixed 
number  of  them  be  plebeians,  allowed  them  to  be  all  patricians  ; 
and  they  remained  so  for  nearly  Mty  years.^ 

In  spite  of  such  skilful  precautions,  the  senate  did  not  give 
up  the  consulate.  It  held  in  reserve  and  pure  from  all  taint  the 
patrician  magistracy,  hoping  for  better  days.  The  dictatorship, 
which  was  not  effaced  from  the  new  constitutional  code,  and  the 
right  of  opposition  from  the  patres  remained  as  a  last  resource  for 
extreme  cases.  Edigion  in  fine  always  furthered  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  nobles  in  the  assemblies,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  president  of  the  comitia,  who  had  the 
right  to  refuse  votes  for  a  hostile  candidate,  the 
majority  of  votes  were  in  favom-  of  a  new  man,  his  Jupiter.' 
election  could  still  be  quashed  by  an  adverse  decision  of  tho^ 
augiu's.     If  necessary,  Jupiter  thimdered. 

'  Once,  in  396.  Livy  names  six  plebeians.  But  in  the  place  of  P.  Ma-lius  the  new  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  90)  name  Q.  Manlius. 

-  As  regards  the  freqtient  variations  in  the  number  of  the  consular  tribunes,  a  thing  so 
strange  in  Roman  antiquity,  they  are  explained  by  mating  the  constdar  tribunes  to  be  only 
generals.  Their  number  grew  according  to  the  need.  From  44-3  B.C.  to  4-32  they  are  three,  two  for 
the  legions,  one  to  remain  as  prefect  in  the  city.  In  425,  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Veii,  four  are  named.  If  the  number  reaches  six  in  404  it  is  still  for  the  Veian  war.  ^^"hen 
they  are  eight,  it  is  perhaps,  as  I'erizonius  has  maintained,  because  the  censors  were  included. 

'  From  444  to  400  B.C. 

'  Jupiter  with  the  sceptre  and  tl.undi  rbnlt.  .Antique  EntuiiHn  from  the  French  nationul 
collection.  No.  1420. 
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111. — Stktogt.k  foi;  the  ExErTTiox  of  the  ]S"ew  Cuxstitttion. 


TNTiatevcr  cleverucss  may  have  boon  exhibited  l)y  tlio  senate, 
the  principle  nf  political  ('(piality  had  just  triumphed,  and  the 
division  uf  the  curule  mauistracies  was  (inly  a  question  of  time. 
This  time  was  lonii',  for  the  question  here  was  no  longer  to  satisfy 
U'eneral  interests,  but  only  the  ambition  of  some  chiefs  of  the 
jieople.  I  Thus  the  attack,  though  spirited,  was  ill  sustained  ;,'  and 
the  plebeians,  content  with  the  name  of  ecpiality,  neglected  for 
a  long  time  to  grasp  the  reality.'  We  shall  see  them,  at  the 
crisis,  ready  to  abandon  Licinius  Stoln  and  the  consulat(-  for  a  lew 
acres   of    land. 

The  constitution  of  444  it.c.  authorized  the  nomination  of  plebei- 
ans to  the  consular  tribunate  ;  down  to  400  b.c.  none  obtained  it ; 
and  during  the  seventy-eight  years  tliat  this  ottice  continued,  the 
senati^  twenty-four  times  nominated  consuls,  that  is  to  say,  it 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  one  year  in  tlii'ee.  in  re-establishing  the 
the  ancient   form    of    government." 

These  perpetual   oscillations    encouraged  the  ainbiti(jns    hopes    of 

a    rich    knight,   Spurins    Mirlins    (439  b.c).       He   thought    that    the 

Romans  wmdd    willingly   resign   into  his   hands  their  unquiet  liberty, 

and     during     a     famine    lie    ^ave     very    liberally    to    the   jioctr.       Tlie 

^ —  senate    became    alarmed    at  this    alms-giviug    which    was 

/^«3  \    not    at     all    in     accordance    with    the    manners    of    that 

\5Tmf   /]  time,     and    raised    to   tlie    dictatcu'ship   Cincinnatus,   who, 

■is;^v£^'^   oil     taking    ottice,    jirayed    the    gods    not    to    grant    that 

,,  .      ,  . .         his    old    at2'e    should    iirox'c    a    cause    of    liurt    or    damau'c 

.\liala,'        to   the   republic.       Summoned  before  the  tribiuiid   of    the 

dictator,    Miclius    refused    to    ajijiear,   :ind    soiiu,']it    protection    against 


'  Livy  8aj"S,  if  is  true,  imperii)  et  inxii/nibua  cormuUii-ibnx  iixnx  ;  Iml  all  that  piecpdes,  shows 
without  doubt  tlie  inferiority  of  tlic  tril)iines  to  the  consuls.  If  llie  name  alone  had  been 
changed  the  liibunes  of  the  people  wmiM  iicil  have  shown  such  obstinacy  in  demanding  the 
consulate  it.xclf.     "  It  was  never  a  mere  (juarrel  of  words,"  says  Madami>  de  Stael. 

'  It  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  senate  that  the  centuries  decided  each  year  whether 
they  would  elect  military  tribunes  or  consuls.  It  did  not  generally  propo.se  tribunes  except 
when  they  were  threatened  with  war:  the  ordinary  formula  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
consuls  was,  par  et  otium  domi  forixque. 

'   .AHAL.X.      Head  of  Servilius  Aliala  on  a  silver  coin  of  the  .Servilian  family. 
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the  lictors  aiuoiigst  the  eruwd  which  tiUed  the  Fdnmi.  But  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Serv.  Aluda,  luaiuii'ed  to  reach  liim.  and  ran 
him  thi-ough  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of  the  indignation  of  tlie 
people,  Cinciuuatns  sauctioui'd  the  act  of  his  lieutenant,  caused 
the  house  of  the  traitor  to  be  demolished,  and  the  pra'fcctus 
annona\  Miuucius  Auguriuus,  sold,  for  an  as  per  iiimlim,  the  corn 
amassed  by  Madius.'  Such  is  the  sterv  of  the  partisan  of  the 
nobles;-  but  at  that  epoch  to  have  dreamt  of  re-establishing  rnvaltv 
would  have  been  a  foolish  tkeam  in  which  Spurius  ceuld  not  have 
indulged.  Without  doubt  he  had  wished  to  olitaiu,  by 
popular  favoiu-,  the  military  tribunate,  and  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  plebeian  candidates,  the  patricians  over- 
thi'ew  him  by  imputing  to  him  the  accusation  which 
Li^■y  complacently  details  by  the  mouth  of  C'incinnatus,  (-y,;,^  „f 
of  having  aimed  at  royalty.  The  crowd  always  can  be  Ancurinus.' 
cajoled  by  words,  ;ind  the  senate  had  the  art  (jf  concentrating  on 
this  word  roijalfii  all  the  phases  of  popular  hatred.  The  move 
succeeded  ;  during  the  eleven  years  following  the  peojile  nine 
times  allowed  consuls  to  be  nominated.*  There  was,  however,  in 
433  B.C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  IMamereus  ^EmiUus,  who  reduced  the 
temu'e  of  censorshii)  to  18  months. 

These  nine  cousulshijis  gave  such  confidence  to  the  nobles 
that  the  senate  itself  had  to  suffer  from  the  proud  want  of 
discipline  shown  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  428  B.r.  Though 
conquered  by  the  ^Equians,  they  refused  to  nominate  a  dictator. 
To  overcome  their  resistance  the  senate  had  recoiu'se  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  thi-eatened  to  cbag  the  consuls  to 
prison.'  To  see  the  tribunitian  authority  protecting  the  majesty 
of    the  senate  was    c[uite  a   new   phenomenon.      From  this    day    the 


'  Livv,  iv.  16;  Flnr,,  i.  I'fj :  Cic,  Ciit.i.  1.  [■'or  u  diftereni  story  Cf.  a  uewly  discovereil 
frag,  of  Diouys.  Hal.  in  Milller's  Frri;///.  IlUt.  Grar.  ii.  p.  31. 

-  Livy,  iv.  1:?. 

^  C.  AVG(uriniis).  Two  persons  standing  hold  one  of  tlieiu  two  loaves,  the  other,  tlie 
augural  h'tmis.  In  the  midst  a  striated  column,  supporting  a  statue,  between  two  corn-ears  and 
two  lions  couchant.  This  .silver  coin  of  the  Minucian  family  refers  to  some  fact  which  has 
been  lost.  Livy  (iv.  lU)  simply  says:  MiiniciK.':  bore  aurato  e.rfra  pnrfam  Trii/i')iiiii'iiii  csf 
donatuf.     Cf.  Pliny,  Hist,  ynf.,  xviii.  3:  x.xxiv.  ^. 

*  In  tbirtv-live  year.s,  from  444  to  4U1J  n.c  tlie  senate  obtained  tlie  iioiiuuation  of  consuls 
twenty  times. 

'  Livy,  iv.  2(3. 
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ivputatioii    iif     the    trilmuatc    ciniallcd    its    power,    and    lew     yi-urs 
passed    w  itlimit    the    plebeians   elitaiiiiug  isome   uew   advautage. 

Tluve  years  earlier  the  tribunes,  jealous  of  seeing  th(^  votes 
always  given  to  tlu^  nobles,  had  proscribed  the  white  rolx^s,  whieh 
marked  out  froui  a  distance,  to  ;dl  eyes,  the  patrician  candidate:' 
This  was  the  first  law   against  nnduo  canvassing. 

In  -too  a  law  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  valuations  of  penalties 
payable  in  kiud.- 

In  427  the  tribunes,  by  opposing  the  levies,  obliged  the 
senate  to  carry  to  the  comitia  centuriata  the  question  of  the  war 
against  Yeii.' 

In  42:5  they  revived  the  agrarian  law,  and  deinanded  that 
the  tithe  sliould  be  more  punctually  paid  in  the  future  l)y  the 
occupiers    of    domain    land,    and   a])plied    to    the   pay   of   the   ti-oops. 

They  nusoarried  this  time;  but  in  421  it  seemed  necessary 
to  raise  the  number  of  qutestors  from  two  to  four ;  the  people 
consented  to  it  oidy  on  the  condition  that  the  qutestorship  be 
accessible  to  the  plebeians. 

Threes  years  later  8,000  acres  of  the  lands  of  Labicnm  were 
distributed  to  fifteen  hundriMl  •  plidieian  families.  It  was  very 
little :  so  the  2»<'<'ph'  laid  claim  in  414  to  the  division  of  the 
lauds  of  Bola,  taken  from  the  vEquians.  A  military  tribune, 
Postuniius,  being  violently  opposed  to  it,  Avas  slain  in  an  outbreak 
of  the  soldiery.  This  crime,  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  Roman 
armies,  did  harm  to  the  [)opular  cause;  there  was  no  distribution 
of  lands,  and  foi'  tive  years  the  senate  was  able  to  nominate  tin; 
the  consuls.  The  patrician  I'eactifm  jn-odnced  another  against  it 
which  end(Hl  in  the  the  thorough  execution  of  the  constitution  of 
of  the  year  444.  An  Tcilius  in  412,  a  Mieuius  in  410  n.c.  took  up 
again  the  agrarian  law,  and  opposed  the  levy.  The  year  following 
three  of  the  Icilian  family  were  named  as  tribunes.  It  Avas  a 
menace  to  the  other  order.  The  i)atricians  understood  it,  and  in 
410   three  plebeians   obtained  the  qua'storship. 


'  111  4:31.  Cf.  Liv.v,  iv.  25. 

''  Cic,  dc  Hep.  ii.  .'}.').  l.ivv.  iv.  '■'•().  'I'Ih'  1:iw  lixnl  ilir  viiliie  in  sihrr  of  an  n.v  and  a 
slieep  :  an  ox  equalled  100   uses,  a  sliecp  10. 

'  Livy,  iv.  -'50.  In  3S0  it  was  the  tribe.s  wlio  decided  lliut  war  slmnld  lie  niaile  nn  the 
Volscians.     (Livv,  vi.  :21). 
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111  40")  pay  was  established  for  the  ti'oops,  and  tin-  rirh 
imdertook  to  pay   the  Uirg(^r   pcirtioii   of    it. 

Filially,  in  40(),  foiu-  niilitavy  trilnincs  out  of  six  were 
plebeians. 

The  chiefs  of  the  peopl(>  tlius  obtained  tlie  public  otfices  and 
eyen  places  in  the  senate,  and  the  poor  obtained  an  indemnity 
Avhieli  supported  their  families  while  they  seryed  with  the  enlours. 
All  ambitions,  all  desii-es  are  at  present  satisfied.  Calm  and  union 
returned  to  Eome  ;  we  can  see  it  in  the  vigoiu-  of  the  attacks 
on  external   foes. 


Rome  iolluwed  by  u  Magistrate.'     Bas-relief  in  the  LouTre. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

MILITARY     HISTORY      FROM      4-l:S     TO     389     B.C.' 

I. — Conquest    of   Anxik    ok    Tereacina   (406). 

IN  tlie  luitUlU'  uf  tliL"  tiftli  ccutuiy  B.C.,  at  the  period  which 
l)i'ecedes  and  foUows  the  deceniviratc,  the  Latin  confederation 
was  dissolved  and  the  Eonian  territory  <ii)en  to  all  attacks.  Every 
year  the  Sabines  descended  from  tlie  mountains  of  Eretuni,  the 
^Equians  from  Al<;idus,  the  Volseians  from  the  Alhau  ]VIount,  and 
the  Etruseans  disturbed '  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  last  effort  must  be  made  to  set  Eome  free  from  her 
enemies.  Hut  tlie  people  liad  just  made  in  tlieir  turn  a  plebeian 
revolution.  Contidence  grew  again;  tlie  leaders  were  popular; 
the  war  became  successful.  During  half  a  eentury  Kouie  tought 
oidy  for  existence;  afterwards  she  fought  for  empire.  She  was 
helped  by  two  powerful  means  wliich  the  kings  seem  to  have 
already  employed ;  military  pay,  w  hich  allows  longer  campaigns 
and  stricter  discii)line;  the  colonisation  of  captured  cities,  which 
assured  the  possession  of  conqui-sts  and  prepared  the  way  for 
new  ones.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  the  Sabines,  the 
..Equians  and  the  N'olscians  laid  down  their  arms,  Yeii  dis- 
ajipeared,   and  the    Latins   became   the   subjects   of    Rome. 

The  first  expediti(m,  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  was 
signalised  by  a  victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  confined  them  for  a 
ceuturv  and  a  half  to  the  Apennines.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the 
terror  inspired  bv  the  Eoiuan  arms  which  deserves  credit  for  this 
result,  so  much  as  the  circumstances  which  offered  to  the  Sabines 
more   lucrative  enterprises. 

'   It   is  neceswivv  fur  nil   lliese  wars  lo  kt/r))  in  view   tliu  map  wliicli  we  Imve  given  of  tlio 
Ai/ei-  liiimaiiu-*,  p.  ].^4,  and  that  of  Central  Italy. 
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The  Samnites  were  at  that  time  very  disquieted  in  their 
111  I  Kill  tains,  and  commenced  against  their  rich  neighbours  those 
incursions  which  obtained  for  them  Lucania  and  the  Campaniau 
plain.  In  420  they  took  the  large  city  of  Cnmte.  The  Sabines  were 
doubtless  engaged,  as  were  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines, 
ill  tliis  reaction  of  the  old  Italian  race  against  the  foreigners,  and 
Rome,  thankful  to  count  one  enemy  less,  boasted  of  the  mo- 
deration of   the  Sabines. 

These  movements  of  the  Samnites  made  a  diversion  more 
favourable  to  the  Eomans  by  di-awing  aAvay  to  the  Liris  the 
attention  and  forces  of  the  Yolscians,  who  however  in  443  came 
as  far  as  the  Esquiline  Gate.  But  T.  Quinctius  destroyed 
their  army,  and  established  at  the  enti'auce  of  their  country^  a 
garrison  which  kept  them  in  check  for  fifteen  years.  Then,  as 
if  these  people  relieved  one  another  to  wear  out  Eome,  and  ex- 
haust it  by  a  war  without  cessation,  the  Etruscans  recalled  the 
legions  from  the  South  to  the  ^N'orth.  Fideute,  live  miles  from 
the  Janieulum,  on  tlu^  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  an  a(h-auced 
post  of  Rome  or  Etruria,  according  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  colonists,  sent  by  the  kings  into  that  city,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Etruscan  origin  were  the  stronger  there.  In  430 
the  aborigines  drove  away  the  colonists  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Yeientes  and  Faliscans,  after  having 
massacred,  at  their  instigati<iii,  four  ambassadors  from  the  senate. 
This  war  caused  the  nomination  of  two  dictators — the  one  who 
took  possession  of  Fidente  in  435 ;  the  other,  the  cavalry  general. 
Corn.  Cossus,  who  slew  Tolumnius,  lars  or  king  of  Yeii, 
and  offered  iip  the  second  sjmUk  opima  (426  B.C.)  To  punish 
this  second  revolt  the  senate  caused  the  Avhole  Etruscan  population 
to  be  massacred  or  sold.  The  terrified  Yeii  begged  a  truce 
of  twenty  years  (425).  There  is  hardly  another  mention  of  the 
name  of  Fideua?  in  history.  In  the  last  century  of  the  repiiblic 
might  be  seen  in  the  forum  the  statues  of  the  four  assassinated 
ambassadors,  and  when  Augustus  restored  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretiius,  he  found  there  the  armour  of  Tolumnius  with  his  linen 
cuirass   which   bore    an   inscription.^ 

'   At  Verrugo,  a  city  or  position  unknown  whicli  must  be  looked  for  in  the  environs  of 

SigTiia.  '"  Livy,  iv.  20. 
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Ill  the  interval  between  these  two  Etruscan  wars,  tlie  ^Ivini- 
aus  and  Volscians  liad  taken  uj)  anus  and  united  tlieir  foret's. 
A.  Tuliertus  gave  the  tirst  exaniph'  nt'  intlexilde  discipline, 
whieh  neither  vieturv  nor  age  could  M'arj),  and  which  formed 
the  best  iiit'anlrv  in  the  world.  His  son  had  i'oug'ht  without 
orders  and  returned   as  victor,  but   he   had  him   beheaded '  (431  n.e.). 


Kiiiii.-  c-allfil  ilidM-  nf  the  'J'emjjU'  of  Jupiter  I<"i'iTti-iiis. 

But  he  "gained  on  .Moiiiil  Alj;idus,  over  tlie  allied  army,  a  jireat 
battle  which  gave  some  respite  to  the  Itoiiiiiiis.  A  truce 
of  eight  years,  and  then  inlestine  divisions  which  enfeebled  the 
A'olscian  nation.  sus])ended  hostilities  in  this  direction.  The 
^■Ecpiians.  left  to  themselves,  lost  scver.il  lities'-'  —  timong  others 
l.ibicinii  -Avhere  the  senate  hastened  to  send  a  colony  <d'  tift(>en 
hundred     men.     which     bari-ed     the     way     agiiinst      these      turbulent 


'    Vnl.  .\frir.  II.  vii.  6:   Aiil.  Gel/.  XVII.  xxi.  1. 

''  In  41s  Lal>iciiin.  where  they  cent  ii  eoloiiy ;  in  111,  Hohi ;  in  41.'i,  i'Viviiliiimii.  wliiili  ihe 
Hemicans  re-entered. 
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mountaineers,  and  enabled  the  Eomans  to  go  to  the  xaWoj  of 
the  Trerns  and  help  the  Hernicdns,  their  faithful  allies.  Eome 
l^rofited  from  this  success  to  strike  some  decisive  blows  at  the 
Yolscians.  In  400  three  armies  menaced  at  the  same  time 
Antium,  Ecetra/  and  Anxur  or  Terracina.  Placed  at  the  exti-eraity 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  sea, 
Anxur  was  one  of  the  richest  cities  belonging  to  this  people, 
and  a  military  position,  -which  commanded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Pomptinum  and  the  passage  from  Latium  into  Campania. 
Tarquin  had  imderstood  its  importance,  aud  the  royal  garrison 
which  held  it  in  510  was  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  whole 
country  of  the  Volsciaus.  While  two  armies  marched  with  great, 
ostentation  towards  Antium  and  Ecetra,  a  third,  led  by  Fabius 
Ambustus,  advanced  rapidly  upon  Ausiu-  and  took  the  place 
before  the  inhabitants — a  long  distance  from  the  ordinary  seat  of 
war — had  time  to  realize  the  attack.-  The  two  divisions  which 
had  covered  this  skilful  and  bold  march  joined  A\ith  the  soldiers 
of  Fabius  in  dividing  the  phmder.  A  garrison  was  left  in 
Anxur,  aud  Fabius  returned  to  inform  the  senate  that  the  re- 
public had  reconquered  the  frontier  held  by  Rome  imder  the 
kings   eighty    years   before. 

The  plebeians  deserved  recompense  lor  this  brilliant  conquest ; 
besides,  the  truce  with  Yeii  expired  the  follo^viug  year,  aud 
that  people  showed  hostile  intentions.  The  senate  decreed  that 
the  infantry  should  receive  pajnnent  fi-oni  the  public  treasmy.^ 
The  legionary,  being  consequently  in  no  hm-ry  to  return  to 
his  own  fields,  remained  longer  under  arms.  The  war  might 
be  extended,  operations  be  prolonged,  and  the  generals  demand 
greater   efforts    and    obedience   from   their    soldiers. 

Large  operations  now  succeed  the  numerous  skirmishes,  whose 
repetition  would  fatigue  by  its  monotony,  did  not  the  glory 
which  this  people  attained  in  matiu'ity  thi'ow  an  illusion  of  splen- 
dour   over    the    obscure    years    of    its    youth. 


'  The  position  of   tliis  city   is  iiucerlain :    jjeihaps  uot   far  from  Fereutiuum.      Abeken 
[Mittel-Italieii.  p.  ~7i)  places  it   on  Monte  Fortino. 
'  Livy,  iv.  oU. 
'    Ut  nfipendiuiH  !ni/('!<  dc  pu/j/icii  acvipcret.     {hi\\,  i/iid.) 
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II. — Capture   of  Yeii    (395  b.c.) 

The  siege  of  Yeii  began  in  405.  The  city  was  only  fi)nr 
leagues  from  the  Servian  walls,  and  from  the  top  (if  its  walls 
could  be  seen  the  seven  hills.  So  long  as  it  remained  standing 
on  its  escarped  rock,  overlooking  and  threatening  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  Eomans  coidd  not  live  in  peace  and  security. 
Therefore  they  employed  all  their  strength  and  all  their  perse- 
verance in  the  enterprise  from  which  nothing  succeeded  in  turning 
them    aside. 

This  war  was  theii-  Iliad ;  the  heroes  of  it,  its  prodigies, 
the  intervention  of  the  gods,  a  resistance  for  ten  years,  great 
misfortunes  after  the  victory — nothing  failed  to  ennoble  the 
struggle  which  made  Eome  the  preponderating  power  of  Central 
Italy.  From  tlie  tirst  year  the  war  was  centred  about  Veii. 
Two  Eoman  armies  encamped  under  its  walls — the  one  to  reduce 
it  to  starvation,  the  other  to  prevent  all  succours.  Biit  ^"eii 
was  abandoned ;  the  Etruscans  assembled  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumua  and  declared  the  league  dissolved ;  the  Faliscans  and  the 
Capenates,  being  nearer  to  tlie  danger,  made  some  isolated  efforts ; 
they  broke  up  one  of  the  two  camps,  and  ojjened  u]),  for  some 
time,  eonnnunications  between  the  besieged  and  the  country. 
The  Tarquinians  also  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  but  were 
repuls(>d   with    loss. 

The  capture  of  Anxur  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Volsci,  Eome  now  had  a  fortress,  from  which 
to  attack  in  the  rear  this  jieople  Mliom  the  Latins  faced, 
and  the  Ilernicans  threatened  in  Hank.  In  402  the  garrison 
allowed  itself  to  be  surprised,  and  the  Eomans  having  re-entered 
the  place,  the  ^'olscians  came  to  besiege  them  whilst  the  iEquians 
were  attacking  Bola.  It  was  the  critical  time  of  the  siege 
of  Veii  ;  liome  was  imable  to  spare  a  soldier ;  fortunately, 
the  Latins  and  Ilemicans  succoured  the  places  tlu-eatened, 
and,  on  tlie  news  that  the  great  Etruscan  city  had  fallen,  the 
two  hostile  nations  begged  for  a  ti-uce.  In  order  to  ensure  their 
position  at    Anxur.   the    senate    sent    a    colony    to    the    neighbouring 
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Ciirci  ;  a  second,  establisli(Hl  at  YitoUia.  in  the  cliaiu  of  high  hills 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Anio  from  that  of  the  Trerus, 
closed  finally  against   the  ^Equians   the   issue   from   their  mountains. 

For  the  first  tiuu'  the  Eomans  had  continued  hostilities  during 
the  winter.  But  their  success  did  not  equal  their  perseverance. 
The  diA"ided  command  among  the  military  tribunes  caused  defeat  oi' 
chilled  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  In  40(1,  b.c,  the  people, 
suspecting  some  treason,  at  last  chose  four  plebeians  to  the 
consular  tribunate.  Fortune  did  not  change ;  t^^'o  tribunes,  one 
of  whom  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  again  overcome,  and 
the  senate  thought  all  Etruria  would  rise ;  it  nominated  as 
dictator  a  patrician  ^\\\v  had  held  ^^•ith  distinction  the  highest 
offices — M.  Furius  Camilhis  (o'.Ml).  ( 'amillus  called  out  all  the 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  summoned  contingents  from  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans,  and  led  tlu-m  against  the  victorious  enemy.  After 
a  bloody  struggle,  tlie  Capeuates  and  Faliscaus  witlulrew  to  their 
cities,  and  the  Eomans  were  able  to  jiress  on  actively  the  siege 
of    Yeii. 

Tradition  preser^■es  the  story  of  a  mine  dug  silently  nuder 
tln>  walls,  and  which  had  led  the  Eomans  riglit  to  the  midst  of 
the  city.  But  it  records  many  other  marvels — the  overflow  of 
the  Alban  Ijake  in  the  middle  of  a  scorching  summer,  and  the 
thousand  canals  dug  to  prevent  the  water  reaching  the  sea;^  the 
fatal  imprudence  of  the  Tuscan  haruspex — who  betrayed  his  people's 
secrets — and  the  menacing  prophecy  of  an  Etruscan  chief  respecting 
the  Gallic  invasion.  At  the  taking  of  the  citj"  the  recorded  prodi- 
gies continue.  The  mine  led  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  tlu' 
guardian  divinity  of  Yeii.  In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  a  general 
assault,  Camillus  penetrated,  by  the  tunnel,  right  to  the  temple. 
The  Yeiau  king  was  consulting  the  gods.  "  The  victor,"  cried 
tile  haruspex,  "  will  be  he  who  shall  offer  on  the  altar  the 
enti'ails  of  the  victim."       At  these  words  Camillus  and  tlic  Eomans 

'  The  outlet  of  the  Alban  lake,  cut  tbroug-h  the  volcanic  rock  for  a  length  of  2730  yards, 
5  feet  wide  and  high  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  along  it,  is  a  very  ancient  work,  probably 
anterior  to  Rome.  They  may  have  been  made,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  some  repair.^ 
shown  to  lie  necessary  by  tlie  severe  winter  of  400  which  accunmlated  deep  snow  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  scorching  summer  which  followed.  This  canal  is  still  in  use,  and  the 
stream  which  escapes  by  it  falls  into  the  Tilier  below  Konie.  Sir  \Vm.  (Tell's  Tajxii/raphy  of 
Rome.  pp.  .'?!•  and  •">-l. 
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burst  into  the  sanctuary  and  finished  the  sacrifice.  Tlu^  phnidcr 
Avas  inunense ;  Caniilhis  had  called  together  the  wliole  people 
to  the  pillage.  The  small  number  of  inhabitants  who  escaped 
massacre  were  sold.  ^leanwhile,  from  the  top  of  the  citadel, 
Camillas  was  proudly  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  the  city 
thus  bc'Cdiiu'  his  comiiu^st,  and  the  richness  of  the  sjioils ;  but 
lie  remembered  the  frail  nature  of  the  most  brilliant  prosperity, 
aud,  veiling  his  head,  he  prayed  the  gods  to  turn  from  him  and 
the  rei)ul)lic  the  ills  in  store  for  mortals  of  exceeding  good  fortune. 
In  turning  round,  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  for  solemn 
prayers,  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  aud  fell.  But  he 
rose  full  of  joy.  "  The  gods  are  satisfied,"  said  he ;  "  this  fall  has 
expiated  my  victory." 

Rome,  iu  contpiering  cities,  also  conquered  their  gods.'  Camillus 
had  promised  to  the  'N'eian  Juno  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on 
condition  that  she  consented  t"  leave  the  hostile  city  to  follow 
him  to  Eome.  Hut  no  due  dared  to  t(mch  the  sacred  image. 
Some  young  knights,  purified  according  to  the  rites,  and  clothed 
in  their  festal  dress,  came  tn  the  temjile  to  ask  th(>  goddess 
if  she  consented  to  go  to  Eome.  "  I  Avill  do  so,"  said  a  voice, 
and  the  statue  ajjpeared  to  follow  of  itself  those  who  were 
to  move  it. 

The  credulous  Plutarch  does  not  know  what  to  tliink  of  such 
prodigies.  He  says:  "Others  allege  similar  marvels — that  images 
formerly  perspired  ;  that  they  have  been  heard  to  lu^^athe  ;  that 
they  mined,  or  made  signs  with  their  eyes  ;  but  there  is  danger  in 
believing  too  easily  such  things,  as  well  as  in  not  believing  them, 
liecause  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Ileuce,  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  go  to  neither  extreme,  as  in  everything  else,  is  still  the 
best."-  In  this  matter  Livy  camiot  contain  himself  like  the 
cautious  Plutarch.  lie  treats  the  miracle  as  a  fable' — \\hi(]i, 
hoAvever,  does  not  prevent  him  from  promising  Juno  Pegina  that 
her  temple  at  Pome  shall  be  an   eternal  abode — it'tenKUH  -si'd/'ii/  .siii/iJi. 


'  Liv>-,  V.  21;  Vii-ff.,  yEii.,  iii.  222;  Pliny,  //«/.  Kat.,  iii.  ",,  9;  Mafrol).  S,it.  iii.  !t. 
Evocare  dens. — Solere  Homnnos  relir/iones  urbium  cnptaruin  ]>ai-tiiii  jifini/im  por  fiDniliux 
spargere,  partim  puhlire  coimeftrare  (Anioli.   iii.  .38). 

^   Cam..  (). 

"  Inde  fahiila-  ...  (v.  22). 
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Of  this  eternity  there  remain,  perhaps,  some  okl  marble  eohimns 
which  adorn  tli(^  temple  of  another  god — the  chiu'ch  of  Santa 
Sabina. 

The  territory  of  Veii  was  divided  among  the  citizens,  but 
the  city  continued  to  bo  au  inhabited  site  during  centuries. 
Propertius  could  still  Avrite — in  the  time  of  Augustus — "  0  Yeii, 
thou  wast  a  kingdom,  ami  in  thy  forum  stood  a  golden  thi'oue  I 
To-day    the    pipe    of    the    idle    shepherd    resounds   within   thy   walls, 


Old  Gate  of  the  Citadel  of  Falerii. 

and  in  thy  fields  the  harvest  covers  the  bones  of  thy  citizens ! "  ^ 
It  recovered  under  the  empire  only  to  fall  once  more.  In  the 
time  of  its  power,  its  walls  contained  a  hundred  thousand  souls ; 
at  present  the  si^aee  which  is  occupied  l)y  its  citadel — so  long 
the  riAal  of  the  Eoman  Capitol — would  be  far  too  large  for  the 
eighty    inhabitants   of   the    Isola    Farnese.^ 

The  fall  of  Yeii  brought  that  of  C'apena  (395),  and  Falerii 
\A'as  gaiu(Hl,  they  say,  by  the  generosity  of  Camillus — who  had 
sent  back  to  their  fathers  the  children  of  the  priuci[)al  people 
of  the   city    whom    the    schoolmaster   had  given   u]i   to   liim    (o'.U). 


'  farm.,  IV.  x.  i'7. 

■  See  p.  188,  the  plan  nf  Veii. 
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Two  or  three  years  after,  the  capture  of  Kepetc  and  Siitriuin 
carried  the  Eoman  frontier,  to-n-ards  the  north,  up  to  the  dark 
C'imiuiau  forest — wliich  was  thought  at  Eume  to  be  iinpassabh\ 
The  legions  A'entui'ed,  however,  to  cross  it  to  attack  the 
Salpinates  and  Yulsinians,  who  obtained  a  truce  of  twenty  years, 
by   the    indemnity   of  a  year's  pay   to   the   Eonian  army   (o'Jl). 

So  fi'om  4o0  to  390  b.c.  the  Eomans  liave  resumed  the  dftinisive. 
They  are  established  in  the  midst  of  the  Yolsciaus  by  means  of 
colonies  or  the  garrisons  of  Circei  and  Auxui- ;  by  those  of  13ola 
and  Labicum  thej'  have  guarded  their  territory  against  the 
^•Equians.  But  the  latter  continue  still  in  possession  of  Algidus, 
and  have  destroyed  Yitellia — which  might  have  barred  their 
way  to  it.  If  the  result  is  not  yet  settled  between  Eoine 
and  its  two  indefatigable  enemies,  the  i^osition  is  at  least  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  period. 
Fear  and  caution  are  transfeiTcd  to  the  A'olscian  side.  Besides, 
Eome  has  exercised  an  increasing  ascendancj'  over  Avhat  remains 
of  tlie  thirty  Latin  tribes.  Accustomed  to  be  defended  by  her, 
tliry  have  learnt  the  habit  of  obedience.  Their  ancient  equality 
was  forgotten,  and  Eome  united  to  her  own  territory  that  of  the 
Latin  cities  Avhich  she  recovered  from  the  enemy.  To  the  north 
of  the  Til)er  she  could  boast  of  a  brilliant  triumph,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Vcian  territory  had  doubU'd  her  o^vn  territory. 
But.  in  tliis  direction,  her  victories  produced  a  great  danger,  since 
they  brought  lier  face  to  face  with  the  (lauls,  and  she  had  just 
lost    her   best    general — Camillus    Mas    an    exile. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  this  exile  ?  The  proud  magnificence 
of  his  triuHq)h,  when  he  ascended  the  Capitol  in  a  car  di'awn 
by  foui'  white  horses,  the  equipage  given  to  the  Sun-god,  liis 
pride,  and  tlic  vow  that  lie  liad  secretly  made  to  ('onsecrate  to 
tlic  rvtliian  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  booty  of  Vcii,  and  finally, 
liis  oj)position  to  the  project  of  the  tribunes  to  transfer  to  that 
city  a  part  of  the  senate  and  people,'  had,  it  is  said,  excited 
against  him  the  people's  hatred.  The  last  jjroposition  was  very 
dangerous,  since  it  would  tluis  have  set  uj)  again  the  antagcmism 
which     had     only    been    destroyed    by     desperate    efforts.'-'         It     is 

'   Livy.  V.  24. 
•  See  p.  203. 
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hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  dared  to  do  it,  and  the  whole 
matter  may  be  more  easily  ex2)laiued.  A  part  of  the  Veian 
lauds  was  certainly  divided  among  the  plebeians,  who  thought 
that  the  senate  intended  to  recompense  them  for  their  long  efforts 
by  the  concession  of 
the  absolute  freehold. 
Camillus  may  have 
proposed  to  charge 
this  property  with  a 
rent  for  the  revenue, 
as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  ((f/er  jmbliciis  ; 
hence  the  popular 
resentment,  and  the 
accusation  brought 
against  him  under  the 
pretext  of  embezzle- 
ment.' His  own  clients 
refused  to  give  him 
their  votes  :  "  We 
cannot  acquit  you," 
said  they,  "but  we 
will  pay  the  penalty 
for  you."  He  did 
not  desire  an  act  of 
devotion  which  saved 
his  fortune  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  honour,  : 
and  he  went  into 
exile  without  await- 
ing the  trial.       It  is 


Pythian  Apollo.' 


related  that,  after  having  passed  the  Ardcatine  gate,  he  turned 
towards  the  city  and  prayed  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  if  he  were 
innocent,  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  soon  repent  his  exile — hard 
and   egoistic   words,    which   recall   by    contrast   the  touching  prayer 


■  Pliny,  -ffw/".  Nat.  xxxiv.  ". 

^  Statupttp  from  tlie  Louvre.  No.  '?>  in  the  Friihner  catalog'ue. 
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of    Aristidfs.    Imt    whicli    the  Greeks    have    iuveuted    to    Lriu,--    eut 

the     true    !;-raudeur    ef    their  Athenian    hero,    and    to    presage    the 

torribh'    drama    of    tli(>    (ndlie  invasion. 

For    tlie    same    year    th(>  Gauls    entered    Rome. 


III. — ('APTrRK     OF     TJoME     EY    THE     GaVLS     IN     300    B.C. 

Xearlv  two  centurii's  liad  ehi])sed  since  the  Gauls  had  made 
a  descent  into  Italy,  and  they  liad  not  dared  at!,ain  to  entangle 
tlieuis(>lves  in  the  Apennines  ;  hut  tlu>  most  venturous  of  tlieir 
bands,  by  keepiuii'  close  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  went  to  gain,  in 
tile  service  of  the  cities  of  ^[agna  Grecia,  large  military  pay,  or  to 
pillage  on  their  own  account  this  btjantiful  country.  Yet  \ve  can 
hardly  beli've  that  the  Senoncs — who  had  since  the  time  of 
Tartpiinius  Superbus  reaclieil  the  lianks  of  ^Esis — continued  more 
than  a  century  without  coveting  I'^truria.  to  whicli  tliey  were  so 
near,  and  with  wlmse  opulence  they  were  well  ac([uainted.  Here 
are  still  the  two  jirincipal  routes  whicli  h'ad  from  Tuscany  into 
th(>  Komagna.  To  the  east  of  Perusia  the  Aiiennines  sink,  and 
over  several  ridges  offer  easy  passages;  tlu'  (!auls  learnt  early 
to  cross  by  them,  and  this  circumstance  exjilains  why  the  Kti'uscaus 
n|'  till'  north  and  east,  beinu'  menaced  by  the,>c  turl)ulent  ncighboui's, 
abandoned  those  of  the  south  \\lieu  attacked  by  liome.  The  siege 
of  Clusium  was  only  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  these 
expeditions. 

Clusium,  built  on  a  height,  over  an  afHuent  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Clanis  (la  Chiana)  had  been  in  Porseinia's  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  I'.truscan  lucumonies.  ft  was  still  flourishing  and 
rich  witli  a  thousand  objects  of  art;  vases,  candelabra,  bronzes 
of  all  sorts,  some  of  which  ha\c  been  recovered,  and  which 
excited  the  covetousness  of  the  Gauls  as  nuich  as  did  the  fertility 
of  the  lands.  Thirty  thousand  Senones  demanded  a  share  of  its 
territory.  The  Clusians  shut  their  u'ates,  an<l  bego;ed  succour  from 
li(»me.  The  latter  sent  three  aud)assadors,  Fabii,  to  offer  the 
mediation  of  the  Romans.  "  When  they  had  exjdaiiu'd  their 
message  to  the  (iallic  council."  says  Livy,  the  latter  replied: 
"Though   they   had   never  heard  the   Romans   mentioned  before,  they 


IKUM   4-l.s  TO  :5S!»  li.c. 
l)r;ivc      men,     since 


the 
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must  conclude  them  to  be 
had  begged  their  aid.  Xor 
wouhl  tlie  proposed  peace  be 
rejected,  if  the  Chisians. 
who  had  too  mucli  lan(h 
woidd  yiehl  a  part  to  the 
Gauls,  whti  had  too  little; 
otherwise  peace  will  not  be 
granted.  Let  them  answer 
us  in  the  Eouians'  presence; 
if  not,  we  Avill  fight  under 
their  eyes,  and  they  \\  ill  be 
able  to  go  and  tell  at  Rome 
how  much  the  (iaids  surpass 
other  men  iu  bravery." — 
"  Ihit,  by  what  right  do  you 
attack  the  Ktruscans':'"  asked 
(.1  Ambustus.  "This  right," 
replied  the  Senouian  Brennns. 
"  we  carry,  as  you  Romans 
do,  at  the  })oint  of  our 
sA^'ords ;  everything  belongs 
to  the  brave."  The  Fabii 
were  annoyed  at  tlie  haugh- 
tiness of  this  barbarian  who 
dared  to  assert  that  their 
native  city  had  made  so 
little  noise  in  the  world, 
that  its  name  had  not  yet 
reachefl  the  jilains  of  the 
Po.  Forgetting  their  cha- 
racter of  ambassadors,  they 
joined  the  besieged  iu  a 
sortie  ;     aud     Q.     Ambustus, 

W.    T  ,         ii      .1  .  Caiiiielaliiuiu  (if  briiuze  fcmiid  at  C'hiiisi.' 

,    m    sight    01     the    tAVo 

armies,  a  Gallic  chief,    whom    he  despoiled  of  his  arms. 
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Clusians 


'  Atlas  nf  tlie  Inst,  aivlu'ol.  of  Ii'mne  for  IS.'il.    ('hiii^i  has  pi-eserver]  unnt'  of  the  splendour 
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Till'  barbarians  imincdiately  ceased  hustilities  a<i;amst  Chisium, 
and  demauded  reparation  at  Eonie.  The  whole  college  of  fetiales 
insisted,  in  the  name  of  religion,  that  justice  should  be  done. 
But  the  credit  of  the  r/rw-s-  Fabia  i)revailed  ;  the  guilty  were 
absolved,  and  the  peoi)le,  as  if  struck  with  madness,  gave  them 
thi'ee  out  of  the  six  appointments  as  military  tribunes. 

On  hearing  this,  the  JSt-nones,  reinforc(Hl  by  some  bauds  come 
fi-om    the    banks    of    the   Po,    commenced    their     march    on   Rome, 

without  attacking  a  single 
city,  without  pillaging  a 
village.  They  descended  along 
the  Tiber,  when,  being  then 
eleven  miles  from  the  Capi- 
tol, near  the  stream  of  the 
Allia,*  they  saw  on  the 
other  bank  the  Eoman  army 
extended  in  line,  tlieii*  centre 
in  thi>  plain,  their  right  on 
the  heights,  theLr  left  covered 
by  the  Tiber.  The  attack 
commenced  from  the  side  of 
the  hills,  where  the  left 
wing,  composed  of  veterans,  kept  firm,  but  the  centre,  frightened 
by  the  shouts  and  savage  aspect  of  these  men,  who  seemed  to 
them  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  who  advanced,  strilving  their 
bucklers  A\-ith  their  arms,  broke  their-  ranks,  and  threw  themselves 
in  disorder  on  the  left  wing.  All  who  could  not  swim  across  the 
Tiber,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  sti'ong  walls  of  Veii,  perished 
in  the  plain,  on  the  banks,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  the 
right  wing,  unbroken,  beat  a  retreat  to  Eome,  and  without  manning 


Gauls.-' 


of  Clusium,  except  v.  iiiiinberof  tombs  willi  a  quant  ity  of  sepulcliral  uviis  and  bronzes  decorated 
with  fig-iires  in  relief  and  motistersof  an  Oriental  cliaracter.  By  the  .side  of  these  objects  wliich 
have  notliing  in  common  with  Greek  an,  liave  been  found  some  painted  vases  of  Hellenic  pro- 
duction or  imitation.  Cf.  Dennis,  Etruria  ii.  p.  325-384.  [The  candelabrum  in  the  cut  shows  a 
thoroiifrhly  Greek  and  well  designed  chair  adapted  to  an  absurd  purpose,  tlie  support  of  a  pillar 
on  a  sitting  woman's  head. — Ed.\ 

'  Actordiiif,'  to  Le  Kio  del  Morso  or  M.  llossa,  the  Scainiabecchi,  whicli  comes  down  from 
the  Crust uniinian  hills. 

'  Group  taken  fniiii  a  ba.s-relief  found  at  Honie.  decoratiiifi'  tlie  sarcophagus,  called  that  of 
Ammendola  villa. 
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the  Avails,  without  closing  the  gates,  hastened  to  hold  the  citadel  on 
the  Capitoliue  Mount  (ISth  July,  390  B.C.).  Happily  the  barbarians 
stayed  to  pillage,  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  dead,  and  cele- 
brated 'with  orgies  their  easy  victory.  Rome  had  time  to  recover 
from  its  paralysis,  and  to  take  measiu'es,  -which  might  save  the 
Roman  name.  The  senate,  magistrates,  priests,  and  a  thousand  of 
the  bravest  of  the  patiician  youth,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Capitol.  They  carried  thither  all  the  gold  of  the  temples,  all  the 
provisions  of  the  city  ;  as  for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  soon 
covered  the  roads,  and  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Caere  (Cervetii)  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  vestals  and  the  sacred 
vessels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  ■which  followed  the  battle, 
the  Gauls'  advanced  guard  appeared  in  sight,  but,  astonished  to 
see  the  walls  bare  of  soldiers,  and  the  gates  open,  they  feared  some 
snare,  and  the  army  put  off  its  enti-ance  till  next  day.  The  streets 
were  silent,  the  houses  deserted  :  in  some  the  barbarians  saw 
with  astonishment  old  men  seated  on  cm-ule  chairs,  covered  with 
long  robes  edged  with  pm-ple,  and  resting,  with  calm  aii'  and 
fixed  eye,  on  a  long  ivory  staff.  They  were  consulars,  who  offered 
themselves  as  victims  for  the  republic,  or  who  had  no  desu-e  to 
beg  an  asylum  among  their  former  subjects.  The  barbarians  at 
fii'st  looked  at  them  with  a  childlike  wonder,  quite  disposed  to 
take  them  for  supernatural  beings  ;  but  one  of  them  having  softly 
passed  his  hand  along  Papuius'  long  beard,  the  latter  sti'uck  him 
with  his  staff,  and  the  irritated  Gaul  slew  him ;  this  was  the 
signal  for  massacre.  Nothing  living  was  spared ;  after  the  pillage 
the  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

The  barbarians  saw  soldiers  and  warlike  preparations  only  on 
the  Capitol,  and  desii-ed  to  mount  it  ;  but  on  the  narrow  and 
steep  acclivity  which  led  up  to  it  the  Romans  had  little  difficulty 
in  repulsing  them,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  changed  into  a 
blockade.  For  scA'en  months  the  Gauls  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  Rome.  One  day  they  saw  a  young  Roman  descend 
at  a  slow  pace  fi'om  the  Capitol  clothed  in  sacerdotal  garments, 
and  carrying  in  his  hands  some  consecrated  things ;  it  was  a 
member  of  the  gens  Fabia ;  without  being  disturbed  by  shouts  or 
threats,    he     crossed    the    camp,    ascended   the    Quirinal,    and    there 
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performpd  expiatory  sacrifices.  Then  he  returned  eabiily  and 
slowly  hy  the  same  way  he  had  taken.  Admiring  his  courage, 
or  struck  with  superstitious  fears,  the  Gauls  had  allowed  him  to 
pass.' 

The  gods  Avcre  appeased,  fortune^  was  about  to  change.  In 
their  Avant  of  foresight,  the  barbarians  had  provided  neither  pro- 
visions nor  shelter ;  a  rainy  antumn  Itrought  diseases  which 
decimated  them,  and  famine  dbliged  them  to  seoiu-  the  country 
in  bands.  The  Latins  and  Etruscans,  mIio  at  tirst  rejoiced  at 
the  misfortunes  of  their  too  powerful  neighbours,  Avere  in  their 
turn  affrighted.  Th(>  best  g(-neral  of  Rome  was  then  an  exile  in 
Ardea  ;  this  city  gave  him  some  soldiers  with  which  he  surprised 
and  massacred  a  (Tallic  detachment.  Tliis  first  success  encouraged 
resistance;  on  all  sides  the  peasants  rose,  and  the  Roman  refugees 
at  Veil  proclaimed  Camillus  dictator.  The  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  curiiie  was  needful  to  confirm  the  election,  and  restore 
to  Camillus  th(^  civic  rights  which  he  had  lost  by  his  exile.  A 
young  i)lcbeian,  Cominins,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  night,  swimming  or 
floating  on  the  bark  of  a  cork  two,  escaped  the  enemy's  sentinels, 
ami  by  tlic  aid  "f  some  briers  and  shrubs,  which  clothed  the 
escarpi'd  slopes,  he  reached  the  citadel.  He  reluined  witli  the 
same  good  fortune,  and  brought  to  Y(ni  the  nomination  which 
put  aside  all  the  scruples  of  Camillus.  But  the  Gauls  had  observed 
his  footprints  ;  on  a  dark  night,  they  climbed  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  rampart ;  they  had  abeady  touched  the  battlements  when 
the  cackling  of  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  awoke  a  patrician 
renowned  for  his  strength  and  courage,  Manlius,  who  hurled  from 
the  U)])  of  the  wall  the  foremost  assailants.  The  garrison  soon 
manned  the  r:nni)art,  and  but  a  small  number  of  Gauls  regained 
their  camp.  The  ( 'apitol  was  saved,  thanks  to  Manlius ;  but  the 
pro\asions  were  exhausted,  and  Camillus  did  not  appear.  The 
military  tribune  Sulpicius  ti-eatcd  ^ilh  l)i-ennus,  whom  an  attack  of 
the  Yeneti  summoned   to  his  counti'y,'   and  Avhose  army  the  malaria 


'  Till'  act  of  this  Fabius  was  perhaps  loss  wnndfvful  than  Livy  wniiH  make  out  :  the 
Quirinal  was  then  joined  to  the  Capitol  by  a  ridfje  wliieh  later  on  was  (uit,  mid  whicli  Fabius 
followed.  The  enterprise  was  not  less  audacious,  and  mig-ht  have  ended  badly  liul  lor  the 
religious  astonishment  of  the  Gatils  at  this  art  of  (oiirapc  iiiid  piety. 

■'  Tolyb., //«/..  ii.  18. 
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was  noAV  destroying.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Gaids  should  receive 
as  ransom  1,UUU  lbs.  weight  of  gold  (about  8U0  lbs.  ^4^'.) ;  that 
provisions  and  means  of  transport  should  be  fui'nished  them  by 
the  allies  of  Eome,'  and  that  one  of  the  city  gates  should  always 
stand   open. 

When  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  the  barbarians  brought 
false  weights.  When  Sidpicius  protested,  "  Vce  victis,''^  said  the 
Brenn — "  Woe  to  the  conquered,"  and  he  thi'ew  into  the  scales 
his  great   sword   and   his  baldric. 

The  barbarians  went  off :  but  CJamillus  annulled  the  treaty  by 
his  authority  as  dictator.  He  ordered  the  allied  cities  to  close 
then-  gates,  to  attack  stragglers  and  isolated  bands.  Dui-ing  the 
blockade,  in  which  70,000  Gauls  were  engaged,  numerous  detach- 
ments had  quitted  the  siege  to  scoiu'  the  country ;  they  had  reached 
as  far  as  Apulia.  When  they  rctm-ned,  the  mass  of  the  army  was 
gone,  all  Latium  in  arms,  the  Eoman  legions  reorganised ;  thus, 
very  few  of  them  escaped.  The  Cierites  massacred  a  body  of  them 
which  fell  by  night  into  an  ambuscade  ;  and  another  was  crushed 
by  Camillus  near  a  city  the  name  of  which  is  lost. 

This  narrative  by  Livy  is  plainly  legendary  ;  it  is  a  poem  in 
honoiu"  of  Camillus.  At  the  epoch  we  have  reached,  the  basis  of 
history  is  true,  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  decked,  are  not  so.- 
Diodorus  knows  nothing  of  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus  ;  Polybius 
relates  that  the  Gauls  regained  Umbria  with  their  booty;  Suetonius, 
tliat  Livius  Drusus  recovered  a  centiu'v  later  the  ransom  of  Eome  ; 
others,  in  fine,  that  liard  conditions  were  imijosed  bv  the  conquerors. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  defeat  of  the  Allia,  the  captm-e  and 
burning  of  the  city.  The  terror  with  which  the  mere  name  of  the 
Gauls  filled  tlic  minds  of  the  Eomans  till  Caesar's  day,  witnessed  for 
more  than  two  centuiies  that  it  was  simply  the  heedlessness  of  the 
barbarians  which  had  saved  Eome  from  complete  annihilation. 
The  annalists  made  amends  for  this  painful  admission,  by  making, 


'  Plut.  Cam.,  28.,  Livy,  v.  4^. 

'"  Against  tlie  story  of  Livy.  see  Polyl).  Hist.,  ii.  '2'2  :  Suet.,  Tib.,  .'3  ;  Tac.  Attn.,  xi.  24,  aud 
Hint.,  iii.  72;  Polyaen.  Sfrat..  viii.  25,  who  mentions  this  gate  which  the  Romans  were  to  keep 
always  open ;  but  says  that  they  opened  in  an  inaccessible  place,  on  the  Capitol  itself,  the  gate 
Pandana  ;  lastly,  Frontinus,  who  speaks  of  the  provisions  and  means  of  transport  in  Chap.  II 
vi.  1.  wliere  he  shows  that  one  shi.iuLi  iii;die  for  the  enemv  a  golden  bridL'e. 
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out   of  some    slight  successes   oA'er  stragglers,  so  complete  a  A^etory 
that  uot  a  barbarian  escaped  the  avenging  sword  of  Camillus. 


After  a  gem    in   the   national    collection   of    France,    No.     2&22,    in    the    Chabouillet 
oatalotrue. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

MILITARY  HISTOEY  FROM  389   TO   343. 

I. — Eebuilding  of  the  City  ;    The  Eoman  Legion. 

IF  the  Capitol  -was  safe,  Eome  was  in  ruius.  Several  tribunes  brought 
for\yard  agaiu,  it  is  said,  the  proposition  of  transferring  a 
part  oi  the  plebeians  to  Veii,  whose  thick  walls  and  houses  were  still 
standing.  But  to  abandon  places  where  so  many  records  stirred 
patriotism,  where  were  living  the  civic  divinities  and  the  liousohold 
gods,  where  the  empire  liad  been  founded,  from  whence  domiuatiou 
was  extended  over  the  surrounding  peoples  ;  to  quit  the  sovereign 
city  for  the  conquered  town,  would  not  f/iifi  have  been  a  shame,  a 
crime  towards  the  gods,  and  a  great  political  blunder?  Camillus 
said  so,  and  so  the  senate  thought ;  a  fortunate  omen,  the  "  Let 
us  stay  here,"  of  the  centiu-ion  who  was  crossing  the  Forum,  deter- 
mined the  still  irresolute  people  to  rebuild  the  city.  A  year  sutiicod, 
for  the  senate  gavt>  the  bricks,  the  wood  and  stones,  taken  doubtless 
from  Veii  which  was  demolished  to  furnisli  materials.  These  means 
were  ck'\erly  chosen  to  prevent  the  people  from  ever  con\-eviuo' 
thither  their  Penates.  Once  more,  the  steadfastness  of  tlie  senate 
saved  the  destinies  of  Eome.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  they  had  found  the  augural  staff 
of  Eomulus,  the  Twelve  Tables,  some  fragments  of  royal  laws  and 
some  treaties.  This  was  all  that  seemed  to  remain  of  the  old  Eoman 
society.  Eebxiilt  at  random,  without  jdan,  without  direction,  at 
the  caprice  of  everyone,  Eome  presented  in  its  material  aspect  the 
confusion   which   soon   appeared    in    its    political    state.      In    passino- 

'  The  project  of  transferring  Rome  to  Veii  is  probably  only  au  oratorical  iuveutiun  in  wliicli 
was  found  a  pretext  for  eloquent  speeches,  like  the  story  that  Julin.s  Ciesar  thouifht  of  tran.s- 
ferriug  it  to  Ilium.  All  religion,  all  rites,  were  totally  opposed  to  it :  what  would  Terminus 
and  Jupiter  Capitolinus  have  said  .' 
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over  the  soil,  the  Gallic  invasion  had  levelled  it  ;  when  the  torrent 
had  disappeared,  a  new  city  and  almost  a  new  people  appeared. 

The  sword  of  the  barhariaus  had  made  some  great  gaps  in 
the  population  ;  ^  to  till  them  up  and  prevent  a  dangerous  revolt 
of  theii'  subjects,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Yeii,  Capena  and  Falerii,  and  the 
fii-st  censors  nominated  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  formed  of 
them  four  new  tribes.'  It  was  a  very  serious  step  to  call  at  once 
so  many  men  to  a  shai-e  of  the  sovereignty,  and  to  give  former 
subjects  foui-  votes  out  of  twenty-five ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
Eome  otherwise  to  escape  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
the  Gauls  had  left  it,  and  the  senate  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice.  It  was  at  once  rewarded,  for  doubtless 
this  concession  greatly  helped  the  success  of  the  Eomaus,  no\v 
left  without  allies  by  the  defection  of  part  of  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans,-^  and  attacked,  before  they  wvrv  fairly  out  of  thoii-  ruinous 
state,   by    almost    all  tlieii-   neighbours. 

In  refusing  to  go  to  Yeii  the  Romans  took  upon  themselves  the 
work  of  reconstituting  both  their  city  and  their  empire,  and  in 
spite  of  contrary  appearances  tlie  (hmble  work  of  reconstrurtion  was 
not  beyond  tlieir  strength.  Their  neighbours  and  enemies  had  also 
suffered  from  the  invasion,  especially  thc'  J.(piians,  through  whose 
coimtry  the  Gauls  had  perhaps  passed  to  reach  Apulia,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  accustomed  boldness.  Besides,  these  wai-s 
were  always  merely  partial  or  badly  oiganized  attaeks.  "Whatever 
in  certain  cases  might  be  llie  siqierinrity  in  number,  llie  Komans 
had  tliat  unity  <if  feeling  in  tlie  soldiers  and  of  eoiniiuiud  in  their 
chiefs  Avhieh  doubled  the  strength  of  theii'  armit>s. 

Still  the  circumstances  were  \ery  critic-al.  liome  had  never 
passed  through  a  more  dangerous  mnment.  Camillus,  who  appears 
constantly  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  then  gained,  but  with  more 
justice  than  in  the  Gallic  war.  the  title  of  second  foimder  of  Rome.' 
At  home,  he  stimulated  all  jiaities  to  union  by  his  patriotic 
counsi'ls,   or    he    sought,   by   his  tiiMiuiess.    to   impose   on    them    jieaee. 


'  Tuiv  jrXiiiTriui'  TToXiriir  <<7roXiu\iir"'i'  I  Hind..  \i\ .  1  Hi,  S.) 

^  .Stellatiiia,  Tiomeiitina,  Sabatiiia,  and  Ariiifiisis  (Livv.  vi..  o)  in  .387. 

'  Livy,  vi.,  2  .  .  .  defecfione  Latiiiorum  Ilentimnimr/uf. 

•  Livy,  vi..  35-42. 
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lu  the  camp  his  skilful  reforms  prepared  the  victory  which  his 
talents  assured  on  the  field  of  battle.  Before  the  impetuous  attack 
of  the  Gaids  the  Eomau  legions  had  tied ;  he  armed  the  soldiers 
with  Lmi;'  spears,  whii-li  stopped  the  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians, 
and  Avith  bronze  helmets,  with  bucklers  edged  with  an  ii'on  plate, 
against  which  their  badly-tempered  swords  were  blunted.  He  did 
more :  he  entirely  changed  the  Eoman  tactics. 

We  know  not  the  name  of  the  man  who  created  this  animated 
and  living  body  known  as  the  Roman  legion ;  who  knew  how  to 
combine  in  it  so  well  different  kinds  of  weapons,  that  it  was  pre- 
pared for  conquering  in  all  lands,  and  for  ti-iumpliing  over  all  forms 
of  ti'oops  and  tactics ;  staunch  and  united  before  the  swift  riders 
of  Moimt  Atlas  or  the  disorderly  bauds  of  barbarians ;  divisible 
and  light  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx  or  the  scythed  chariots 
and  elephants  of  Autiochus ;  the  name  of  the  man  who  thus 
constituted  the  legion  into  a  complete  army,  is  nuknowu.  Daily 
exjiei'ience,  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  continual  skii'mishes,  doubtless 
taught  the  advantages  of  the  division  into  maniples  over  the  old 
organisation  of  the  phalanx.  But  if  any  general  contributed  to  this 
change,  to  whom,  more  than  to  C'amillus  ought  we  to  assign  the 
honour  ?  The  records  fail  in  enabling  us  to  fix  the  date ;  it  is 
only  liiiown  that  after  the  (nillie  wars,  at  the  battle  of  ^'esuvius, 
this  di^-ision  was  definitiAcly  established.  C'amillus  owed,  perhaps, 
to  it  the  numerous  successes  which  saved  Eome  the  second  time. 

He  repeatedly  beat  the  Volscians,  the  ^Equians,  and  Tar- 
C[uinians,  who  could  not  i)re\'ent  the  Eomans  from  placing  two 
colonies  in  Xepete  and  Sutrium,  and  he  did  not  leave  an  enemy 
between  the  Tiber  ami  the  (_"iminian  forest.'  Biit  (in  the  left 
bank,  Antium,  protected  by  its  luaiitime  ])usiti(in,  Pneneste,  a  rich 
and  populous  city,  strongly  placed  and  almost  imjiregnable,  were 
in  arms,  and  received  numerous  volunteers  from  Latium.  A  victory 
of  the  dictator  Corn.  Cossus  seemed  yet  more  to  increase  the 
defections.  A'elitrse,  Circei,  and  Lauuviuin  revolted;  ( 'amillus, 
raised   for   thi'  seventh  time  to  the  militarv  tribunate,   had  ditficultv 


'  Xepete  was  tliirly  miles  from  Rome,  Sutrium  thirty-two.  and  the  xti/tu.i  Cimiiiiii.^  is  the 
wooded   chain,   now  called  the  mountains  of   Mierho.      .-Vt   Sutrium   can  be   seen  the  \ery 
pictu'-esque  remains  of   an  amphitlieatre.  cut  in  the  rock.     It   seems  to  belong  to   the    imperial' 
epoch  ;  yet  some  antiquarians  think  it  Etruscan. — Cf.  Dennis,  Etruria,  i.  p.  94-9". 
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in  warding  ofB  great  disasters.  In  379  the  Prajnestines  jxiictrated 
to  the  CoUiue  gate,  and  ra^■aged  all  the  country  between 
the  Tiller  and  Anio.  Overtaken  and  beaten  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allia  by  the  dictator  T.  Quiuctius,  they  lost  eight  cities,  and 
begged  for  peace.  Thi'ce  years  after,  a  two  days"  battle  ended  the 
war  agaiust  the  ^\jitiates,  and  the  military  tribune  Servius  Sulpicius 
relieved   the    faithful    Tusculans,    who    had    been    attacked    by    the 


Amphitheatre  of  Sutrium. 

Latins.  Tlu'se  wvre  important  successes ;  but  Velitne  and  C'ircei 
had  not  been  punished  for  thi'ir  defection  ;  Prajneste,  Antium,  and 
the  Volsci  did  not  acknowledge  their  defi'at  :  Rome  was  not  at 
that  time  sure  of  the  Latin  plain. 

To  these  w^ars  belongs  a  legend  which  perhaps  covers  an 
historic  fact  which  the  Eoman  writers  refrain  from  telling  us. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Oaids,  the  Fidenates,  in  league  with  some 
other  peoples,  had  penetrated  to  the  edge  of  the  Servian  walls,  and 
as  the  price  of  withdrawal,  they  demanded  that  the  most  uoble 
matrons  should  be   delivered  u]>  to  them.      Shame  and  anxiety   tilled 
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the  city  ;  a  female  slave,  \s'hose  devotion  procured  for  her  the  name 
Tutela,  offered  to  give  up  herself  together  M'ith  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  companions,  clothed  as  mati-ons,  to  the  enemy's  camp.  The  sena- 
tors agreed,  and  the  Fidenates,  full  of  boasting  at  this  humiliation 
of  Rome,  celebrated  it  by  orgies  which  continued  for  some  time. 
When  drunkenness  had  closed  theii"  eyes,  Tutela,  having  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  ■wild  fig  tree,"  called  the  Romans,  who  triumphed 
easily  OTer  their  unarmed  adversaries.  This  Latin  Jl^ditll  and  those 
who  had  followed  her  were  emancipated,  and  dowered  at  the  public 
expense.  Every  year,  on  the  nones  (Tth)  of  July,  the  women  slaves, 
dressed  in  the  matron's  stola,  and  carrying  branches  of  the  fig  tree, 
celebrated,  by  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Caprotiua,  the 
memorv  of  those  who  had  saved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  ladies.'^ 


II. — Returx  of  the  Gauls  ixto  Latium,  Manlius.  Valerius 

CORVUS. 


The  Seuones,  who  had  returned  to  their  OAvn  country  with  the 
plunder  of  Rome,  had  very  soon  recommenced  their  adventurous 
expeditions.  In  376  they  took 
tlic  important  town  of  Ari- 
niinum  and  wc  liaA'e  dscs 
of  that  city  representing  a 
Gallic  head,  easily  recognisable 
by  the  moustache  and  the 
necklace  that  it  bears.  Of 
their  exploits  on  the  Adi-iatie 
coast  we  know  nothing ;  but 
they  had  not  forgotten  the 
route    through    the    Latin    dis- 


trict,   which     they 
impunity    ravaged 


As  of  Ariminum. 


had  with 
o^v.  for  seven 
months.  Twenty-three  years 
after    the    siege    of    the    Capitol    they  reappeared,    and    reached    the 

'  E.r  arhore  caprifico. 

'  Macr.,  Sat.,  I,  xi,  r,n—M\ 
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envii'ons  of  the  Albau  Mount,  wlicrr  C'amillus  gained  a  gTcat 
victory  over  tlicin,  tliauks  to  the  fhanges  he  had  I'ffeeted  in  the 
equipnKMit  of  thi'  soklier^  (ol'>7).  Polybius  does  uut  speak,  it  is 
true,  of  this  hist  triunijih  of  the  oetogenai'iun  dictator ;  hut  he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  many  others  which  Ivonuin  vanity  gives  in  dctaik 
In  361,  say  the  annalists,  the  (iauls  eneanipetl  on  the  via  Salaria, 
near  the  Anio.  A  bridge  separated  them  from  thi'  legions,  and 
every  day  a  warrior  of  gigantic  statiu-e  came  there  to  iusvdt  the 
Eomans.  The  legionary  tribune  Manlius  accepted  the  challenge, 
slew  the  (iaul,  and  snatching  from  him  his  gold  necklace  (iorques, 
wheiici'  To  nj  ltd  fax)  i)ut  it.  all  co\'ere(l  with  blood,  on  his  own  neck. 
However,  the  barbarians,  apjiarently  invited  or  siqjported  by  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  and  the  Ilernicans,  mIio  were  frightened  by  the  increasing 
strength  of  Konie,  ravaged  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  citj', 
and  passing  between  two  considar  armies,  reached  the  Colline  gate.' 
A  dictator  was  appointed;  the  whole  body  of  youth  were  armed, 
and  the  barbarians  were  throA^ni  back  in  disorder  on  to  the  army 
of  tile  consul  I'letilius,  avIio  pui-sned  lliem  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Tibur,  whose  inhabitants,  liaving  gone  to  the  help  of  the  (lauls, 
were  invohcd  in  their  flight.  The  consul,  at  his  triumph,  obtained 
leave  to  mention  among  the  names  of  tin-  vanquished  that  of  the 
Tiburtines.  Tliis  brave  poi)ulation  of  one  of  the  smallest  citit's  in 
tile  neighbourhood  of  Eomc  protested  the  following  year  by  insult- 
ing the  walls  of  Eome,  against  tliis  honour,  decreed  at  its  expense, 
and  the  (iauls.  established  in  a  strong  position  around  Pedum," 
behind  an  entrencliment  formed  by  their  war  chariots,  set  ouf  from 
there  for  incursions  into  Latium  and  Campania.  So  also,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  Northmen  threw  themselves  audaciously  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  country,  and,  making  a  camp  of  their  ships 
stranded  on  the  shore  of  tlie  ri\-ers,  went  forth  to  pillage  far  and 
wide. 

To  this  TjUtin  and  Tiallic  war  was  added  another  more  terrible, 
called  forth  by  religious  fanaticism  and  ])o]itical  hate;  the  peo])l(^  of 
Tanpiinii    declared  war  (o^^S  b.c). 

A'l  was  in  a  state  of  crmflagratioii  arnuml  TJonie.  For  three 
year.s,  t'l..-  (Jauls  Mere  encamiied   in   tlie  midst    of  Latium,  and  'I'ibiir, 

'   ]A\y,  %ii.  11. 

-  Gallos  .  .  .  lirca  Pfihim  (LUt.  vii.  li'l.     lie  savs  elsewhere  of  Tiliiir.  «;•<■  Oulliri  belli. 
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Prseneste,  Velitrse,  PriA-omum  seemed  iu  league  with  tliem ;  the 
Hernicaus  remembered  having  receutly  skiiii  the  plebeiaii  Odnsnl 
Genucius,  aud  of  having  yielded  the  dictator  ^\.ppius  a  Aioturv  very 
dearly  bought.  Then  lastly,  the  Tarqniniaus  had  iulieritcd  the  hate 
of  Yeii  against  their  neighbours  of  the  seven  hills,  and  they 
forced  Caere  into  alliance  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  bond  of 
guest-fiiendslup    which    it    had    conti'acted   Avith    Rome    dming    the 


Human  sacrifices.' 

Gallic  war.  Joined  in  addition  Ijy  the  Faliseans,  the  Tarquinians 
went  to  the  fight,  conducted  by  their  priests,  who  brandished,  like 
the  Fvu-ies,  bm-ning  torches  and  serpents.  Fab' us'  army  was 
ten-ifled  by  their  awful  appearance  and  their  hundred  and  seven 
legionaries  were  made  prisoners  and  sacrificed  by  the  Tarquinians 
to   then-   gloomy  divinities. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  peril  and  terror,  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  alliance  with  the  Latin  cities,  broken  iqi  by  the  Gallic 
invasion,  was  some  consolation  (.So8).-  Worn  out  as  much  as 
Eome   by   the  prolonged  stay  of  the  barbarians,  the    Latins   united 


'  Taken  from  a  painting  on  an  Etrnscan  tomb.     (^ Atlas  of  Xoel  des  Verfrer.s.l 

^  Inter  multos  terrores  solatia  fuit   .   .    .    magna  vis  militum  ah  iis  accepta  (Livv,  vii.  1!?> 

The  principal  cities  which  composed  the  new  alliance  were  Aricia.  Bovill*.  Gabii.  Lanuvium,. 

Laurentum,  Lavinium,Xomentuni,  and  Tii.sciilum. 
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their  forces  to  the  legions,  and  the  Gauls  were  crushed.  In  their 
joy  the  Romans  regarded  this  A'ictory  as  equal  to  that  of  (.'amillus. 
Fortune  returned ;  the  Hernicans  were  this  same  year  beaten  and 
subjected ;  the  Yolscians  crushed  so  comijletely  that  this  hraxe 
peoiile  M"lio  had  for  so  long  a  time  arrested  tlu^  future  of  Eoine 
now  disap2)ears  from  history.  In  order  to  preserve  these  advantages 
and  to  jirejiare  new  resoiu'ces  for  the  future,  the  senate  formed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pomptine  country  between  Antiiun  and 
Terracina,    two   new   tribes.       It   was   a   policy  Avhich    had    so    well 


Woundi'd  (iaul.' 

succeeded  in  S86  b.c.  ;  it  had  the  same  success.  The  Privernates 
whose  city  was  situated  on  the  Amasenus,  which  comes  doAvn  to 
Terracina,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  Eoman  colonies  so  near  them  ; 
but  their  defeat  assured  the  ti-anquillity  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  trusting  to  their 
rocks  and  Avails  preserved  a  threatening  attitude.  In  354  they 
decided  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  condition  of  keeping  their 
independence,  which  the  senate  thought  it  best  to  respect.  From 
Pome    to   Terracina    all    was   at   peace. 

'  Tliis  beautiful  statue  from  tlie  Capitolinc  Mu.seum  was  long  called  the  lii/in;/    Gladiator. 
It  is  a  Gaul,  as  is  easily  spe,n  by  the  collar  he  wears. 
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Yet  on  tlic  north  of  the  Tiber  the  Etruscans  had  again 
ravaged  the  liouian  territory  as  far  as  the  salt-works  of  Ostia.  In 
order  to  di-ive  off  these  piUagers  Martins  Entilns  was  appointed 
Dictator  (3o6).  He  was  a  new  n/<n/.  The  patricians  wonkl  fain 
liav(>  avdicUxl  a  plebeian  triumph  at  any  cost;  but  the  people 
eauerlv  assembled  imder  a  general  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 
Martins  repulsed  the  enemy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  by  the 
votes   of   the    tribes  he  re-entered  Rome  in  trinmpli. 

Some  youths  from  Caere  had  taken  part  in  the  raids  of  the 
men  of  Tarquinii  into  Roman  territory.  The  senate,  which  never 
left  desertion  nnpimished,  declared  war  on  these  old  allies.  Ctere 
did  not  close  its  gates,  its  ramparts  were  not  furnished  ^^•ith 
engines,  and  none  of  its  citizens  took  arms ;  deputies  went  to 
Rome,  and  before  the  assembled  people  in  the  Fonun,  invoked  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  services ;  the  pure  and  religious  hospitality 
which  tliey  had  affin-ded  t<i  the  flamens  and  vestals  ;  and  how  their 
to\Mi  had  become  in  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  asylum  of  its  priests,  a  seciu'e  refuge 
for  the  holy  things.  The  Roman  people,  usually  so  hard-hearted, 
Avere  softened  by  their  prayers  and  the  confidence  sIkjwu  towards 
them ;  they  granted  the  Ca?rites  a  truce  of  one  hundred  years, 
wliieh  kept  up  the  memory  of  both  of  the  transgression  and  of  its 
pardon. 

In  353  the  defeat  of  Fabins  was  avenged,  and  three-hundi-ed 
and  fifty-eight  Tarqninians  of  noble  family  Avere  beheaded  in  the 
Forum.'  Three  j^ears  later  that  people  asked  and  obtained  a  truce 
of  forty  years. 

Men  now  looked  for  a  period  of  repose ;  but  the  Gauls 
re-appeared  (349).  One  of  them,  remarkable  for  his  tall  stature, 
challenged  the  Romans  to  single  combat.  The  legionary  tribune 
M.  Valerius,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  consTil  to  accept  the 
challenge,  renewed  the  exploit  of  Manlius,  to  which  the  annalists 
added  marvellous  cii-oumstances.  A  raven,  said  they,  swooped 
down  on  his  licliiu^t  during  tlie  combat,  and  troubled  the  Gaul 
by  striking  him  on    tlu'    face    with  its    wings  and  beak  ;    when  tlie 

'  Livy  vii,  lU.  These  little  wars  Aveve  very  lilcindv.  "Many  were  slain  nn  the  field  of 
battle,"  says  Livy,  "and  a  great  number  were  made  prisoners.  The  nobles  were  beheaded  at 
Rome,  vuJgus  aliud  trucidatum." 
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Etruscan  Warrior. 


barbarian  fell,   the   bird   rcsumod    it8    lliglit   and  disappeared  to'wards 
the    east.     The    soldiers   bestowed    the    surname  of   Corrii-s   upon  tlie 

victor,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  full 
assurance  of  victory.  This  battle  gained 
by  the  son  of  Camillus,  put  an  end  to 
the  Gallic  invasions.  The  barbarian  army, 
driven  out  of  Latium,  boldly  threw  itself 
into  Campania,  and  pusliiug  forward,  with- 
out thinking  of  its  rt-turn,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Apulia.  Eight  centuries  later  the 
Franks  ren(>wed  these  daring  raids  with 
the  same  careless  confidence,  and  starting 
from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  went  straight 
before   them    till  they   were  stopped  by  the  Straits   of  Messina. 

The  hero  of  this  last  contest,  Valerius  Corvus,  was  chosen 
consul  at  the  age  of  twenty-thi-ee  (in  34G)  to  suppress  some 
movements  among  the  Yolscians.  lie  burned 
Satricum,  which  the  Antiates  had  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year  the  taking  of  Sora  on  the 
Liris,'  at  the  extremity  of  the  Volscian  country, 
and  a  victory  over  the  Aurunci,  -s^ho  inhabited 
a  group  of  volcanic  mountains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  same  river,*  opened  the  road  to  C'am- 
]iania   to    the  Eomans. 

These  wars  are  as  toilsome  to  read  about 
as  they  were  to  fight,  and  even  the  art  of  Livy 
has    not  succeeded    in    making    them    interesting. 

Elruscau  Archer.^  j^^^^     ^      „^^^^     ^^^-^^     ^^^     ^     ^.j^^^^     ^^,     ^|^p     ^^^^^^^ 

cui'iosity    as    is     accorded    to    the    obscure    origin    of   a    great    man, 


'  Taken  from  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 

'  Taken  from  a  painting  on  an  Etruseati  tomb  at  Caere. 

'  Four  miles  below  Sora,  after  it.s  junction  with  tlie  Fibrenus,  the  Liris  forms,  near  the 
village  of  Isola.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades  in  Italy.  The  river  there  falls  from  a 
total  height  of  more  tlian  100  feet.  (Craven.  Abnizzi  i.  93).  Cicero  had  a  house  near  the 
spot,  on  the  isola  San  Paolo,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Fibrenus.  He  was  born  there 
(de  Leg.  iv.  1.),  and  it  was  about  this  villa  that  he  uttered  the  beautiful  words  we  have 
quoted  on  page  88. 

'  On  one  of  these  mountains,  now  called  monte  di  Santa  Croce,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  .S,.300  feet  above  tlie  sea,  tlie  Auriimi  li.-ul  buili  tlieir  first  capital, 
Aurunca,  which  the  Sidicini  destroyed  in  3.37. 
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and  T.-e  must  uut  show  ourselves  more  iudifferent  thau  Carthage 
and  Athens  were  to  the  phenomenon  of  such  tenacious  per- 
seA'erance.  Ah-eady  the  blows  struck  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  Avere  heard  afar,  Greece  grew  interested  in  the 
defeats  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  in  their  A-ictories,'  and  Carthage 
had  recently  renewed  the  treaty  which  she  had  concluded  with 
them  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  A  hundred  and  sixtv-five 
years  of  fighting  Avere  needful  for  them  to  regain  the  frontiers 
and  alliances  of  AA'hich  the  abolition  of  royalty  had  dopriAcd 
them.  The  poAver  of  this  people  had  groAni  A'ery  sloAAly.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  dangers  and  miseries  its  sturdy  youth  had 
been  formed,  and  it  is  by  sIoaa-  growth  that  men  become  strong 
and  greatness  durable. 

'  The  capture  of  Rome  l)y  the  Gauls  was  known  iu  Greece  shortly  after  the  event. 
Aristotle,  who  mentions  it,  names  one  Lucius  as  the  saviour  of  the  city.  Niebuhr  thinlis  that  this 
Lucius  -was  the  son  of  the  g-reat  CamiUus  and  the  victor  of  340. 


Taken  from  the  museum  uf  Saint-Germain. 
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